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Contributions to Comparative Philippine Grammar, I’— 
By Frank R. Braxe, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE NUMBRALS! 

‘Tux numerals of the Philippine languages,” with the exeep- 
tion of the first, fourth, and sixth of the cardinal series, are 
Acrived from dissyllabie roots, and are thus, from a morpho- 
logical standpoint, more closely allied to nouns than to pro- 
nouns. ‘They may be divided into the following classes,* viz. : 





YPart I. Introduction, Generat Features, Phonology, and Pronouns 
appeared in the preceding volume of the Journal, pp. 317-896. For 
‘addenda and corrigenda to Part I, see page 252, at the end of this article, 

‘For the principal grammars and dictionaries of the Philippine 
Languages ef. I, p. 823, ft. nt. 2. For the Kalamian numerals of. 
pp. 211-224 of Retana’s Archivo del Biblioflo Filipino, II. Add Encina, 
Gramatica bisaya-cebuana, Manila, 1885; Williams, Grammatiache 
‘Skizze der Nocano-Sprache, Mnchen, 1904: Montano (see below, p. 258). 

‘J addition to the languages teeated in Part I, viz., Tagalog, Bisayan 
(Csbuan, Hiligaayna, Samaro-Leytean), Bikol, Pampangan, Panga- 
sinan, Tlokan, Igorot (Nabaloi, Bontok), Ibanag, Batan, Magindanao, 
Sulu, and Bagobo, the following are also included in this part, viz., 
Kalamian, Samal, Manobo, Tagakaolo, Bilan, and Atas (cf. Montano, op. 
cit). The numerals of the Harayan dialect of Bisayan, which was 
ncluded in Part I, are not given in Mentrida-Aparicio, henonit does not 
‘appear in the above enumeration. As the numerals in Montano, op. cit. 
seem to be very incorrectly reported, they will be given separately 
in an appendix to the Cardinals, pp. 228-228. 

'« Besides the classes of numerale given here, there are a number of 
other derivatives, made with verbal particles and used as verbs, but 
the treatment of these belongs rather to the discussion of the verb. 

‘VOL. XXVIM. 4 
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a) cardinals, answering the question ‘how much ?? 
D) ordinals, answering the question ‘in what order in a 
series ?? 
¢) fractions, answering the question ‘what part of?” 
4) distributives, answering the questions ‘how many at a 
time ?? ‘how many apiece ?” 
©) adverbs, answering the questions ‘how often ?? ‘which 
time ?? 
4) restrictives, in which the idea of ‘only’ is added to the 
other numerals. 
Cardinals, 
For purposes of discussion the cardinals may be conveniently 
divided into the following classes, viz. 
Pi 
a) units from ‘ one? to ‘ten.’ 
b) even tens from ‘twenty? to ‘ninety.” 
¢) even hundreds, thousands, ete. 


Intermediate. 





rimary. 


a) teens from ‘eleven’ to ‘nineteen.’ 
}) numbers between even tens. 
> ¢) numbers between even hundreds, thousands, ete. 
Primary Cardinals, 
‘The units have the following forme in the various languages, 
vit. 1 a 8 4 5 
‘Tag. isa dalawa —tatlo—apat? lima 











1 Noceda in his Tagalég dictionary, article isain, p. 159, mentions 
another series of the first ten numerals, viz., ‘sain, duwain, mampat, 
‘agyo, tondong, kala, manapit, saga, bulaid, toro, which, he states, 
were used in ancient times. The first series, however, is the common 
property of all the languages of the Malayo-Polynesian family, #0 it is 
hardly possible that the second series should be the more ancient. Brand- 
stotter, Tagalen and Madagassen, Luzern, 1902, p. 10, thinks that 
Noceda’s statement rests on a misunderstanding, and that they repre- 
sent a series of secret numbers or the numerals of another language ; 
the former supposition is probably correct. It may: be that some of 
them belong to one of the idioms of the Negritos, about which very 
little is known, ‘The first two numerals of this series, isain, duwain, 
seem to be derivatives with the suffix in from isa of the other series, 
‘and "duwa an older form of ‘ two’ (ef. below, p. 204); the third, mampat, 
{s based on pat, the root of apat, the fourth of the first series. 

* The form ipat occurs in the adverbs, cf. below, p. 246. 
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i 2 3 4 5 
Bis. (Ceb.) usa duba, —_tolo, -—upat "lima, 
duduba' —totolo" 1ilima® 
Bis, Hil.) usa, isa duha, —tolo,-—opat, lima 
aaron —tatlo—_apat 
Bis. (.L.) usa duh, tolo,—upat lima 
nduhat —totolo* 
Bik, saro dua tolo —apat_—lima 
Pamp. isa, adua —atlo. = apt. lima 
metong 
Pang. isa, dua? talo —apat lima 
sakey 
Tlok. isa, ua tallot uppat lima 
maisa 
Iban. itte, due, dua tally appat_— lima 
tadday 
(Nab,) saxei — chua tad appat_ dima 
 (Bon.) ise chuwa —tolo—ipat—_‘itina 
asa, “dadua, —tatdo,, apatasn dimaxyit 
dadima, 
Kal. tata, ota doroa —tolo. = epat_— lima 
Mag. isa, ana tela —apat, — lima 


pat? 





Tin Gebuan these reduplicated forms are made from the units with 
{initial consonant; in Samaro-Leytean the same role probably apy 
althoggh it is not stated and only ‘two’ and ‘threo’ are given. Tn 
SamaeLeytean these forms are used when the numerals form the 
predicate of a sentence, and are equivalent to verbal forms with pre 
fixed ma, e.g maduha. Zueco gives the following ambiguous distine- 
fon between Feduplicated and nreduplicated forms: ‘Las umidades 
‘Goya inicial es consonante, dnplican la primera silaba cuando especifican 
ine cantidad. No la duplican, cuando la cuenta es bstracta.” He also 
Mates, however, that the two forms may be used without distinction 
(et. Za0c0, p- 14) 

* The mamerals from ‘two’ to ‘ten’ are followed by ra, ira “they” 
when they stand as predicate of @ sentence, ra after @ vowel, & &» 
Gua ra, ira after a consonant, g.. apat ira. 

Ta the distributiyes fatlo also occurs (f. below, p. 289). 

‘The form epat occurs in the distributives (ef. below, p. 280), 

+ With Batan forms the subsoript Arabic numerals refer to the pages 
of the Baan Catechism, and the Roman numerals to the pages of the 
“'prologo” in Retana’s Archivo, vol. TI, on which the forms occur 

‘Given by Porter, A Primer and Vocabulary of the Moro Dialect 
(Magindanav, Washington, 1908, p. 7. 
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1 2 8 4 5 
Sulu isa, ana to opat Tima 
hambuk 
Bag. sabbad dua tatlo —appat— lima 
6 7 8 9 
‘Tag. anim pito, walo siyam — sangpowo, 
Bis. (Ceb.) unum ito, walo_siam, —_(na)polo 
pipito sisiam 
Bis. (Hil.) unum, ito —walo_siam_—_(na)polo, 
anum isa ka-polo” 
Bis. (S.L.) mom ito —walo iam —_napolo 
Bik. anom —pito -—walo. iam —_sangpolo* 
Pamp. anam pita —walosiam —_apulo 
Pang. anem —pito —walosiam —_sampolo 
Tok. innem, pito walo iam —_polo, sanga- 
emmem polo,-pollo 
Than, annam = pitu = walusiam —mafulu 
Igor. (Nab.) anim pitto —_gualo dsiam> sampulo 
Igor. (Bon.) pito —_walo simpoo 
Bat. anem' ito, wagot POLO sty» A8A- 
papitu, Pogo, As0 
8 pogo, 
Kal. eiem* pito —walosiam_—_tampolok 
Mag. anem, itu = walusiau sap 
nem‘ 
Sulu tmom eto. wala. siam —_hangpoh 
Bag. annam pitto —walo. sio.—_sapolo 





* Polo is said to be used without sang when counting consecutively, 
cf, Totanes, Arte de la lengua tagala, Binondo, 1805, p. 108. This form 
is either dialectic or is borrowed from one of the adjacent languages. 

+ Sampolo is found algo in the distributives (cf. below, p. 240). 

* Following sangpolo in San Augustin is de rarong polo. Whether 
this indicates that polo is rarely used alone, or that there is another form 
saro-ng polo, a8 in the case of laksa, ‘million,’ is uncertain, 

+ Assumed on the basis of the ordinals on pp. 6 and 6 of the Catechism. 

*8o given in the Kalamian vocabulary (cf. above, p. 199, ft. nt, 2) 
‘p- 224; doubtless simply a mistake for enem. 

Given by Porter op. cit, loc. cit., a8 nim, i being probably used to 
represent the indistinct vowel which is given as ¢ by Juanmarti, 
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‘The forms of ‘one? differ from those of the other numerals 
in being derived from pronominal particles. They have for 
the most part been explained in Part I, pp. 344, 345. Add the 
following. Batan asa is probably the root particle sau which is 
found in the majority of the forms of ‘one,’ with a prefixed 
probably identical with the a of Tagalog ang, just as the ¢ of 
isa is identical with the i of Pampangan ing. Kalamian tata, 
eta ave based on a root particle ta identical with the sa (cf. 
Aataea ‘husband, wife? = ka-batuwa'[Tag. asaoa] and ef. 
also the change from sto tin Toanag [I, p. 388]). Zuta is a 
reduplicated form, eta is probably identical with i-s. Pam- 
pangan metong is probably to be analyzed as me (=Ilok. mai in 
maisa [I, p. 331])-+to (=dem. root part. to[T, p. 352])-+ligature 
‘ng, which as become an integral part of the word as in Taga- 
log ang (I, p. 3411.). If metong contains the demonstrative 
root particle fo, it is not unlikely that the root particle sa, 
which is found in the majority of the forms of ‘one,’ is iden- 
tical with the demonstrative partigle sa of the Pangasinan 
Aefinite article ea (I, p. 342). 

Sulu hambuk is probably ang-buk with assimilation; for 
hang of. below, p. 2073 duk is probably numeral coefficient (ef. 
J, p. 345), : 

‘The remaining nine numerals are apparently derived from 
roots, dissyllabie except in. the case of ‘four? and ‘six,’ ‘The 
fifth numeral is also the word. for ‘hand’ in many of the lan- 
guages, Here it is evident that the word for ‘hand’ with its 
five fingers has been taken to indicate ‘five.’ -The original 
meaning of the other numeral roots does not appear. 

‘The original Philippine form of ‘two’ seems to have been 
dua (doa) as in Bikol, Pangasinan, Tlokan, Tbanag, Magin- 
danuo, Sulu, and Bagobo. Thanag due, like itte, contains the 
ligature i, viz, dua+i (ef. I, p. 345). Igorot ch is the regular 
phonetic representation of d (I, p. 383). In Bontok chutca, a 
semi-yowel 1 has been developed ont of u, In Bisayan duha 
a secondary J. has been developed between the two vowels. In 
Pampangan the initial a of adua is, like that of atlo, ‘three,’ 
probably derived from the a of apat ‘four? ‘two? and ‘three? 
had probably become monosyllabic as *diea-and *tlo, and the a 
‘was prefixed in order to conform them to the prevailing dis- 
syllabic type. ‘The fact that ‘six? is anam and ‘ten’ apulo 
may also have liad some influence in bringing about this ana- 
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logical change.‘ Kalamian doroa and Cebuan and Samaro- 
Leytean duduha have reduplication* of the first syllable. In 
Hiliguayna daroa and Batan dadua the vowel of the reduplica- 
tion is written @ instead of w, 0, and probably represents an 
unaccented inct vowel. Tagalog dalinoa is difficult ; it 
may represent a reduplicated form of *dawa, intervocalic 
being irregularly changed to Z instead of r, or it may be *direu 
with infixed particle Za." *Dawd is probably a modification of 
died, derived by insertion of wn from *dua,* unaccented w 
being changed to « as in the reduplicated forms above. 

‘The original form of ‘three’ seems to have been a form t-lo 
with an indistinet vowel between the two consonants. ‘This 
indistinct vowel appears as o in Bisayan, Bikol, Bontok, and 
Kalamian tolo, and Cebuan and Samaro-Leytean reduplicated 
totolo, as ain Pangasinan talo, Hokan, Tbanag, tallo, tall, Nabaloi 
taddo, and as ¢in Magindanao telu. In Nabaloi 7 appears as d 


‘For analogical changes produced by the influence of consecutive 
numerals upon each other. ef. Osthoff u. Brogmann, Morphologische 
Untersuchungen, Leipzig, 1878, Th. 1, pp. 92-182; also my article, Hebrew 
VIO. OWI, JAOS., vol. axvi, 19¢6, pp. 117-119. 

"In the Philippine Languages reduplication at the beginning of a 
word, which is the otly Kind we are concerned with in this article, 
consists in the repetition of either.one or two syllables. Ordinarily the 
final consonant of the syllable or combination of syllables which is to 
‘be reduplicated, does not appear in the reduplication, except when it is 
the final consonant of a word oF root. Reduplicatioh of one syllable 
aay be called partial, reduplication of two eyllables, full reduplication, 
The two are sometimes combined in the same word. Examples in. 
Tagalog are, ¢. g., 

susulat from sulat 

magigiobanal from maginbanal 

arwarw " araw 

Debalibaligtad “ baligtad 

Kakatakatawo “ katawo 
Sometimes, however, in partial reduplication the consonant after the 
‘Yowel of the syliable to be reduplicated is repeated, even though it 
stands in the following syllable. This mode of reduplication is found 
chiefly in the languages of the Northern Group like Tlokan. Examples 


in Ilokan are, g., 
balbalay from balay 
silsitid ““ ilid. 
* Of, L. B. Wolfenson, The infizes la, li, lo, in Tagalog, JAOS., vol. 
xxvii, 1906, pp. 142-148, 
“Cf. the ordinal form ikalua, p. 280, below. 
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, p. 834). The doubling in Tokan, Tbanag, and Nabaloi is 
Phonetic (I, p. 836). Sulu go represents a contraction of too 
derived from tolo by loss of intervocalic 2 (I, p. 388 f.). In 
Pampangan atlo the initial « is to be explained like the « of 
dua; the indistinct vowel is syncopated. ‘Tagalog, Hiliguayna, 
Bagobo tatlo, Batan tatdo (@ for Z, ef. I, p. 384) consist of the 
syncopated form flo with a reduplicative syllable ta, a repre- 
senting an indistinct, unaccented vowel. 

‘The original form of ‘four? seems to have been pat. This 
has been made dissyllabic by prefixing an articular particle @ 
in Tagalog, Hiliguayna, Bikol, Pangasinan, Batan, and Magin- 
@anao; w, 0 in Bisayan, okan, and Sula; é, ¢ in Bontok and 
Kalamian, The doubling in Thanag, Nabaloi, and Bagobo 
ppat, Tokan uppat, is phonetic. Magindanao pat may be the 
‘original root, or it may be a shortened form due perhaps to the 
analogy of forms like sapulupat ‘fourteen,’ if the a is lost here 
phonetically (ef. below, p. 217). 

‘The original form of ‘five? was lima, as in all the languages 
except Nabaloi and Batan where 7 has been changed to d. 
Cebuan has the reduplicated form Jilima, and Batan the form 
dadina, in which the vowel of the reduplication is a. 

‘The original form of ‘six? was probably n-m with an indis= 
tinet vowel between the two consonants, This form, like pat 
‘four,’ was made dissyllabie by prefixing an articular particle, @ 
in Tagalog, Hiliguayna, Bikol, Pampangan, Pangasinan, Iba- 
nag, Nabaloi, Batan, Magindanao, and Bagobo; 1, o in Bisayan, 
aud Sulu (for @ ef. I, p. 882); %, ¢ in Tokan, Bontok, and 
Kalamian, In every case except in Ilokan the articular particle 
is the same as that used in ‘four.’ ‘The indistinct vowel appears 
as i in Tagalog anim, Nabaloi anim, Bontok inim, as ¢ in 
Tlokan innem, Pangasinan, Batan, Magindanao anem, Kala- 
raian efiem, as u, 0 in Bisayan tinom, unum, Hiliguayna and 
Bikol anom, anum, Sulu anom, as a in Pampangan anam, 
Thanag and Bagobo annam, ‘The doubling in Tlokan, Ibanag, 
Nabaloi, and Bagobo is phonetic. Magindanao nem (nw) is 
to be explained like pat four.” 

‘The original form of ‘ seven? was pito, pitu, as in most of the 
languages. Phonetic doubling occurs in Nabalot and Bagobo 
pitto, Tn Sulu peto, iis represented by 2 (cf. I, p. 377). 
‘Reduplicated forms are Cebuan pipito and Batan papitu, in the 
latter of which the vowel of reduplication is a. 
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‘The original form of ‘eight? was tealo, walu, as in most of 
the languages, In Nabaloi gualo, initial 1 has become yu (I, 
p. 33%), and in Batan wago, intervocalie Z has become g (ly 
p. 834). 

‘The original form of ‘nine? was sian, as in most of the lan- 
guages. Cebuan has the reduplicated form sisiam, In Taga- 
log siya a semi-vowel y has been developed out of the i, In 
Nabaloi dsiam the initial « has suffered some phonetic modifi- 
cation; ds probably represents the aftricative dz. In Maj 
@anao sian and Bagobo sio the end of the word has been 
modified after the analogy of the adjacent numerals, in May 
danao wale, sapulu, in Bagobo walo, sapolo; sio may be a con- 
traction of *xiau. 

Ten’ consists sometimes of the simple root, but usually of a 
combination of root and prefix. ‘The original root of ‘ten? was 
polo, pulu, pulo. This is found unchanged in Bisayan, Bikol, 
Pampangan, Pangasinan, Uokan, Nabaloi, Magindanao, and 
Bagobo. Kalamian polok has added a final % of uncertain 
origin. Tokan may have doubling of the J, viz. pollo,’ In 
Tbanag fulu, p before % has become f (I, p. 332). In Batam 
pogo intervoealic 1 has become g. In Tagalog powo, Boutok 
‘poo, and Sulu poh intervocalic Zhas been elided (ef. I, p.833 f.). 
In Tagalog a secondary to has been developed out of the 
vowels; the A in Sulu may be simply graphic. Root forms 
seem to be used only in Tagalog, Bisayan, Tokan, Batan, and 
perhaps in Bikol (ef. p. 202, ft. nt. 8), and then probably only 
when counting consecutively.’ Usually the root has a prefix 
meaning ‘one, a.’ ‘This prefix is sa, the root particle of ‘ono,? 
without ligature in Magindanao and Bagobo sapulu, sapolo; sc 
followed by ligature in Tagalog and Bikol sa-ng-polo, Pangasi- 
nan and Nabaloi sa-m-polo,? sa-m-pulo, Nlokan sa-nya-polo, 
Kalamian ta-m-polo-k, Bontok simpoo may possibly be modi- 
fied from sa-m-poo after the analogy of siam ‘nine? but as sin 




















This is true at least of Tagalog (cf above, p. 202, ft nt. 1). Tei possi- 
Die that the root form is also used in this way in Pampangan, of. the 
statement “nota que isa 1. y apoto 10 solo se dicen numerando simaple- 
‘ment, mas para individuarse usa de metong, uno, y Apolo, diez.” Hero 
the first apolo is probably a mistake for polo, otherwise this statement 
is without meaning with regard to ‘ten.’ 

* The ligature n or ng is often assimilated to m before a labial. 
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occurs as prefix also in the other powers of ten it is more likely 
that it is based on the pronominal particle si. In Hiliguayna 
isa-ka-polo and Batan asa pogo, asa a pogo, and perhaps in 
Bikol (of. p. 202, ft. nt, 3), the full numeral ‘one’ is prefixed to 
the root} in Hiliguayna the root takes the prefix ka according 
to rule;' in Batan the ligature a may be used or not. Hang in 
Sulu Aangpoh is probably to be analyzed as a-ng moxphologi- 
cally identical with ‘Tagalog article ang, but having an indefi- 
nite meaning ‘one, a,” with a secondary initial / (I, p. 386). 
Pampangan apulo probably contains the same particle « without 
ligature. Bisayan has the prefix na, Ibanag the prefix ma, 
viz. na-polo, ma-fulu, which are probably connected in some 
way with the identical verbal prefixes, 

‘The even tens have the following forms in the various lan- 
guages, viz.: 





20 30 40 50 
‘Tag. dalawa-ng powo tatlo-ng powo apat na powo _lima-ng powo 
Bis, (Ceb.) kuluhaan atloan Kaupatan kalim-an 
Bis, (Hil), kaluhaan, katloan, Kap-atan, kalim-an, 


Auha ka-polo tolo ka-polo, apat ka-polo lima ka-polo 
tatlo ka-polo 


Bis, (S. L.) karuhaan atloan kapatan alim-an 
Bik. dua-ng polo tolo-ng polo apat na polo _lima-ng polo* i 
Pamp. —adua-ng polo atlo-ng polo’ apata polo _lima-ng polo’ 
Pang. —dua-n polo _—talo-n polo -—apat a polo _lima-n polo 
Tok. * dua pol()o —_—tallo pol(I)o—uppat a pol(l)o lima pol(l)o 
Than. dua ful tallu fulu appat afulu lima fulu 
Igor. : 
(Nab.) —chua palo taddo palo appa pulo dima pulo 
Igor. : 
(Bon.) _chuwan poo _tolo-n poo ipat poo Jima-n poo 





“Tt my paper Differences between Tagalog and Bisayan, JAOS., vol. xxv, 1904, p. 167. 

480 in Arabic and Mineo-Sabean, the nunnation and mimmation respectively, though 
originally emphatic and definite, have acquired an indefinite meaning, e. g., Arabic wxas 
dajtw, Mineo-Sabean -m ‘a house’; ef. Wright-De Goeje, A Grammar of the Arabie 
Language, Cambie, i898, vol. 1, $88, M8; Hommel, Stidarabische Chrestomathie, 
Munchen,” 1898, p. 88; $67. 

* Not given, but practically certain. 

‘For another series of ‘tens’ ef. tte intormediate numbers, p. 298 below. 
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- 20 30 40 50 
Bat. ¥ ? ? dima a pogostie 
Kal. doroa-ng polok tolo-ng polok 2 2 
Mag. dua pule telu pula apat pula Jima pula 
Sula kauhan katluan ‘Kaopatan kaiman 
Bag. dua polo tatlo polo appat polo lima polo 
6o 7 80 90 
‘Tag. anim na powo pito-ng powo —_walo-ng powo _siyam na powo 
Bis. (Ceb.) kanuman Kapitoan kawaloan kasinman 
Bis. (Hil.) kan-wman, kapitoan, kawaloan, kasiaman, 
anum ka-polo pito ka-polo “walo ka-polo _siam ka-polo 
Bis, (8.1.) kaun-man kapitoan Kawaloan Kasiaman 
Bik. anom na polo* pito-ng polo* —walo-ng polo’ —_siam na polo 
Pamp.  anama polo* _pito-ng polo” —_-walo-ng polo’ _siam a polo 
Pang. ‘nema polo _pito-n polo walo-n polo siam a polo 
Lok. a } a pol(l)opito pol(Ijo —wallo pol(I)o —_siamva pol(I)o 
Iban. annamma fala pitu ful wala fulu siamma fulu 
Igor. 
(Nab.) anim pulo pitto pulo gnalo pulo asiam palo 
Igor. 
(Bon.) iim poo pito-n poo walo-n poo siam ay poo 
Sulu Katnoman Kapetoan Kawaluan kasiaman 
Bag. annam polo pitto polo walo polo sio polo 


‘These tens are made in one of two ways, viz., a) by multipli- 
cation, that is by placing the unit before the root of ‘ten,’ the 
ligature being sometimes used to join the two, sometimes not; 

2) by deriving abstracts from the units by prefixing ka and 
suffixing an. 

‘The first formation is found in all the languages except 
Cebuan, Samaro-Leytean, and Sulu, the second in Bisayan in 
general and Sulu. Both formations occurin Hiliguayna. In the 
first formation the ligatare is regularly used in Tagalog, Bikol, 
Pampangan, Pangasinan, and Kalamian (2). It is regularly 
omitted in Nabaloi, Magindanao, and Bagobo. In Ilokan 

7 quston mark indicates that the form is not given inthe work oF works refered 


Ih. language is omitted entirely it indicates the same thing. 
* Not given, but practically certain. 
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and Ibanag the ligature is used only after units ending in a con- 
sonant; in Ibanag the final m of anam and siam is doubled 
before the ligature @, “In Bontok it is found after all units 
ending in a vowel," but is apparently optional after one ending 
ina consonant, In Batan, to judge from the forms of ‘ten? asa 
pogo and asa a pogo, the ligature scems to be optional, at least 
after a vowel. In Hilignayna no ligature is used, but ‘ten” 
takes the prefix ka according to rule, 

In the second formation, the following are made regularly 
from the units, ‘seventy,’ ‘eighty,’ and ‘ninety’ in all the 
Ianguages; ‘forty’ in Cebuan and Sula; and ‘sixty? in Sulu, 
In ‘twenty,’ Samaro-Leytean ka-riha-an is’ derived from 
*ka-duha-an by change of intervoealie d to r (I, p. 834). In 
Cebuan and Hiliguayna a similar form *ka-ruhacan has been 
still further modified to ka-luha-an by change of r to. 1 (L, pp. 
383, 882 £.). In Sulu the development is probably as follows: 
an original *ka-dua-an>"*ka-duan with contraction, >*ka-du- 
han ‘with development of secondary h as in Bisayan duha,> 
*ka-ruhan with change of intervocalie d to r,>ka-luhan with 
change of r to /, >ka-whan with loss of intervocalie (I, p. 333f.). 
‘Thirty’ is regularly made on the syncopated basis to, th. 
‘Forty, in Hiliguayna and Samaro-Leytean is made either from 
the root pat or from a base apat, which however does not occur 
in Samaro-Leytean, the initial vowel « coalescing with the a of 
the prefix. Hiliguayna has developed a glottal catch after the 
P, vit, kap-atan. ‘Biity’ in Bisayan syncopates the final 
@ of the unit and develops a glottal catch before the sufix, 
viz., uim-an, Tn Sulu final a of the unit is ‘contracted with 
the @ of the suffix and the intervocalic 1 is elided. ‘Sixty’ 
in Cebuan and Hiliguayna is made either from the root num or 
from a base anum, which however does not occur in Cebuan, 
the initial « coalescing with the prefix as in ‘ forty,’ developing 
a glottal catch in Hilignayna an-wmgn, Samaro-Leytean 
kaunman may represent a metathesis of Kanwman or it may be 
made from unum, with syncope of the second 1, 

‘The powers of ‘ten’ have the following forms in the various 
languages, viz 

+ Forms like chute lifo ‘two thousand "and tolo lifo ‘ three thousand” 
{in the compound mumerals indicate the possibility of the omission of 
‘the ligature atter a-vowel. 
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Still higher numerals are given in some of the languages, vi 








10,000,000 100,000,000 
‘Tag. sangkati 

Pang. sanlibo-t laksa nilaksalaksa 
Mag. sakedi sapandang 


‘These numerals have regularly, except in the case of Pam- 
pangan and Kalamian (?), a prefix similar to that used with 
“ten? 

‘The forms of ‘one hundred,’ omitting Kalamian agket, which 
stands alone, are based on two roots. One is dalan, which 
oceurs in Tagalog as duan with loss of intervocalic Z, in Pam- 
Pangan as d-in-wlan with infix in, probably connected with the 
nominal infix in which means ‘like, similar’; dalan also means 
road in many of the languages, and there may be some connec- 
tion between the two. The other appears in various forms, 
viz. a8 gatus, gatos in Bisayan, Bikol, Magindanao, Sulu, and 
Bagobo, as ratus in Sulu, as gasut in Nokan, gatut in Tbanag, 
as lasus in Pangasinan, lasot in Bontok, and dasus in Nabaloi. 
‘The original f6rm seems to have been ratus, as in Malay and 
Javanese,” This would explain the initial / of the Pangasinan 
and Bontok forms, and the d of the Nabaloi form (cf. I, pp. 

+ 883, 834). The initial g of the other forms may represent an 
irregular change of r similar to that in Tbanag, Pangasinan, and 
Nabaloi piga (Sam.-Ley. pira), of. I, pp. 384, 385. Sulu ratus 
may be simply borrowed from Malay. In Tbanag final ¢ has 
become ¢ and then glottal catch (I, pp. 983, 36). In Tlokan 
and Bontok there is a metathesis of the s and ¢. The Pan- 
gasinan and Nabaloi forms Jasus, dasus are probably a blend of 
‘two forms, one *Zutus, *datus, the regular phonetic representa- 
tive of original *ratus, the other “lasut, *dasut, with metathesis 
of ¢ and ¢, as in Ilokan and Bontok. 

‘The forms of ‘thousand’ are for the most part based ona 
root ridu identical with Malay ribu. ‘This root. occurs as ridu, 
ribo in Bikol, okan, and Tbanag; with change of r to Z.as libo 
in Tagalog, Bisayan (except Samaro-Leytean), Pampangan, 














"In Pampangan katakata, means a number beyond count. The root 
‘kata is probably the same as kati in Magindanao and Tagalog. 

*0f. Marre, Des Noms de Nombres en usage dan Madagascar, ao 
Philippines, dans la Malaisie et dans la Polynésie, Torino, 1899, p. 18. 
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‘Pangasinan, as lifo with change of & to f'in Bontok (I, p. 32) 5 
with change of r to das dibo in Nabaloi. Magindanao sangibu, 
Sulu angibu are probably derived by assimilation respectively 
from *eangribu and *anglilu. In Magindanao, however, njibu 
is treated as root, ¢. g., dua njibu ‘two thousand.’ In 
Bagobo the root is -raran, doubtless identical with dalan 
‘undred,’ both iritervocalie d and J being changed tor. In 
Samaro-Leytean the root is yokot, which has no analogon. 

‘The forms of ‘ten thousand’ are made for the most part from 
Takea, a loan work from Sanskrit (=/aksd ‘hundred thousand’) 
though Bagobo employs rio, and Cebuan and Bontok expresses 
it by multiplication of ‘thousand’ as in English. 

‘Hundred thousand’ is expressed variously; in Tagalog and 
Magindanao by a root yuta, yota, a loan word from Sanskrit 
(=ayiita ‘ten thousand’); in Pampangan by gutus, ordinarily 
employed for ‘one hundred.” It is expressed by multiplication 
as ‘ten ten-thousands,’ in Cebusn, Hiliguayna, Pangasinan, 
Tlokan, and Sula, and as ‘a hundred thousands’ in Hiliguayna, 
Thanag, and Bagobo. In Tbanag, rif has become jidu (pro- 
nounced Zidu) after mayatut (pronounced magatn? with glottal 
catch); as d regularly becomes j before 4, jidu probably repre- 
sents a form *dibu which may bave been derived from ridu by 
partial assimilation of the r to the preceding ¢ of magatut, 
before that ¢ was changed to the glottal catch. 

“One million’ is expressed by the following roots, viz.: in 
‘Tagalog by gatos (usually employed for ‘one hundred’) or 
angawangaw; in Hiliguayna by lamak; in Samaro-Leytean by 
ilu (usually employed for ‘thousand’); in Ibanag by riduribu 
with reduplication; in Bikol by laksa (usually employed for 
“ten thousand’); in Pampangan by yota (also employed for 
‘hundred thousand’), in Tlokan by riuriu, in Magindanao by 
ati, probably a loan word from Sanskrit (= k6ti ‘ ten million’). 
I is expressed by multiplication, as ‘ten hundred-thousands’ in 
‘Tagalog, Cebuan, and Tbanag; as ‘a hundred ten-thousands’ in 
Hilignayna, Pangasinan, Sulu, and Bagobo; and as ‘a thousand 
thousands’ in Pangasinan,-and perhaps in Ibanog. In Tagalog 
‘angawangaw, Tokan riuriu,.and perhaps in Ibanag riburibu, 
the reduplication emphasizes the greatness of the numb 














Of also Pampangan katakata ‘a number beyond count.” 
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‘Ten million’ is expressed in Pangasinan as ‘a thousand ten- 
thousands,’ in Tagalog by kati (= Mag. Rati), and in Magi 
danao by the root Xedi, perhaps a modification of kati (of. 
‘Malay and Javanese sa-keté ‘hundred thousand’). 

“One hundred million’ is expressed in Pangasinan by ‘ten- 
thousand ten-thousands,’ the compound taking a prefix né, in 
Magindanao by the root pandang, This prefix ni may be the 
Pangasinan prefix ni, which is used instead of the infix-prefix 
én of similarity before Zand y, and is thus the same as the én of 
Pampangan dinalan, or it may be the Sauskvit prefix xi which 
is used in that language with certain higher numerals, vis 
ata 100,000. 

nyarbuda ‘100,000,000.” 
nikharva ‘100,000,000,000.” 

‘The prefixes employed with these roots are in general the 
same as those employed with ‘ten’; so throughout in Ilokan, 
Thanag, and Igorot. Tagalog has in addition to the sang 
which is used with ‘ten’ a fuller form isa-ng, i. e., numeral 
‘one?-+ligature. Bisayan has the numeral ‘one? followed by 
the root with prefixed ka (a formation found also in ‘ten’ in 
Hiliguayna) except in ‘ten thousand’ in Hiliguayna, which 
may be expressed as ‘ten ten-thousands’ as well as by ‘one 
hundred thousand.’ Bikol has in ‘million’ in addition to sang, 
saro-ng, i. e., ‘one’-+-ligature. Pangasinan has san or sam 
identical with the prefix of ‘ten’ except in ‘ten million,’ where 
a prefix zi is used. In Magindanao all numerals take sa like 
‘ten’ except ‘one hundred,’ which has ma like Ibanag. Sulu 
has ang, probably a more original form of the hang of “ten,” 
except in ‘ten thousand,’ which has ea like Magindanao, and 
‘one hundred thousand,’ which is expressed by ‘ten ten- 
thousands.’ Bagobo has sabbad’ ‘one’ before the root of 
‘hundred,’ and before the root with additional prefix ma in the 
higher numerals. Pampangan has the infix in in ‘one hundred,” 
and the prefix sang, identical with Tagalog and Bikol sang, in 
‘one million,’ In Tagalog, Bisayan, Bikol and Bagobo, as 
has been seen, the full form of the numeral ‘one’ may be used 
as prefix. Forms without prefix (or infix) are Pampangan libo, 

















4Of. Whitney, A Sanskrit Grammar, 8d e., Leipzig and Boston, 
1896, pp. 177, 178. 
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laksa, gatus, Pangasinan libo'y libo, Bontok lasot, and Kala- 
mian agket(?). 

Generally speaking, even multiples of these numerals are 
formed by. multiplication, the units being placed before the 
numeral, which regularly loses its prefix; the ligature is uscd as 
in the formation of the tens. ‘The prefix is retained in Pam- 
pangan sangyota ‘million,’ and in Sulu in the forms with ang. 
Jn Pampangan the infix in of dialan is dropped, ¢. g. 


+200 
dalawa-ng daan 

duha ka-gatos 

dua-ng gatos’ 

adua-ng dalan pata sangyota ‘4,000,000? 
dua-n Iasus 

Tok. dua gasut 

Than. dua gatut 

Igor. (Nab). hua dasus 

Igor. (Bon.) _chuwa-n Insot 








‘Mag. dua gatus ua ngibu 2,000" 
Sula. Gua ang-ratus dua laksa *20,0007 
Bag.” dua gatos 


Tlokan also has forms made on the basis of the hundred, thou- 
sand, ete., toward which the count is proceeding, by means of 
the prefix kanika, e. g., kanikatlo gasut ‘two hundred,’ ef. 
below, p. 222. 

In those numerals which consist of a compound numeral with 
a prefix the same rales in general apply, ¢. g., 








‘dua mararan ‘2,000.7 
dua maribo ‘ 20,000." 
with retention of the prefix ma, cf. ‘ 100,000” and 1,000,000." 
#0 in all probability, though the forms are not given, 
‘Tag. dalawa-ng powo-ng yota ‘2,000,000." 
Ha. ‘dua kn-gatos ka-libo “200,000.” 
+ dua ka-gatos ka-lakea ‘2,000,000. 
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‘The Cebuan compound numerals beginning with napoto 

‘ten? substitute the other tens for napolo,’ e. g., 
Kaluhaan ke-libo £20,000.” 
katloan ka-libo 30,000.” 

‘The forms without prefixes take the units before them just 
as in the case of ‘ ten,” 

A number of these higher numerals are derived from San- 
skrit, 60 laksa, yuta, and probably kati (Kata,* kets ?). ‘The pre~ 
fix ni of Pangasinan nilaksalakew is perhaps also borrowed 
from Sanskrit. The idea that ribu ‘thousand? is of Semitic 
origin, ef, Hebrew 139 ‘ten thousand,’ is clearly untenable. 
Tt does not ocour in Arabic, which is the only Semitic linguage 
with which these languages have come in contact. 

‘As is often the casé with the higher numerals in many lan- 
guages, these numerals are frequently confused in the Philippine 
languages. The root dalan is used for ‘one hundred’ in 
‘Tagalog and Pampangan, but for ‘one thousand’ in Bagobo. 
Ratos is used for ‘one hundred” in most of the languages, but 
in Pampangan it is used for ‘one hundred thousand,’ in Taga 
log as one of the words for ‘million.’ Rilo, libo is the regular 
root of ‘one thousand’ in most of the languages, but in Sumaro- 
Leytean it is used for ‘million,’ in Bagabo for ‘ten thousand,’ 














Pang. ua-n polo-n Iaksa * 200,000." 
dua-n asus laksa ‘2,000,000. 
dua-n libo-n laksa 20,000,000." 

Tok, ua pollo a laksa 200,000,” 
ua riuriu «2,000,000." 

Iban. ua fulu gatut jibu ‘2,000,000. 

Ygor. Bon.) _chuwa-n poo-y lifo $20,000.’ 

Sulu dua ang-ratus laksa “2,000,000, 





What the derivatives of Ibanag mariburibu ‘one million’ and Pangasi 
nan nilakealaksa ‘one hundred million’ are, if any are formed, is 
‘uncertain. 
"he derivatives of Hliguayna napolo ke-lakea, Sulu hangpoh laksa, 
are probably made in a similar fashion. 
*No examples happen to occur, but the following are without doubt 
correct, at least in the case of Pampangan, e. g-, 
Pamp. _adua-ng libo “2,000.” 
adua-ng laksa ‘20,000... 
adua-ng gatus ‘ 200,000." 
Pang.* _ dua-n libo-y libo * 2,000,000." 
In Pampangan katakata ‘a number beyond count,’ 
“Of. Whitney, op. eit, p. 177. 
‘You. xvi 15 
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Laksa, although meaning ‘hundred thousand’ in Sanskrit, is 
the regular root of ‘ten thousand,’ but in Bikol it is used for 
4nillion.’ Yota, although meaning ‘ten thousand’ in Sanskrit, 
is the root of ‘one hundred thousand’ in Tagalog and Magi 
danao, and of ‘million’ in Pampangan.* 





z Fatermediate Cardinals, 
‘The first intermediate number between ‘ten’ and ‘twenty,” 
viz., ‘cleven,? is expressed ax follows in the various languages, 


vin. 





. ng isa 
Bis, (Ceb.) napolo ug usa 
Bis, (Hil.) napolo kag {5° 
Bis, (S. Z.) napolo kag usa 





Bik. kagsaro, sangpolo meysaro 
Pamp. 
Pang. y 
Tok. sangapol({)o ket maisa 

Kanikadua pol(I}o teed } maisa 
Than. karattadday* 


Igor. (Nab.) sawal ne saxei 
Igor. (Bon.) simpoo ya isa 


Bat. asa sicharuana a pogostsi 
Kal. tampolok mai tata 

Mag. sapulu isa, sapuln nga isa 
Sulu hangpoh tng ise 

Bag. sapolo sabbad. 


‘The other teens may be formed from these by substituting 
the other units for ‘one,’ e. g., Tag. labi-ng dalaa, etc." 


Tin Malay and Javanese the roots laksa, ett, and yuta are used 
respectively for ‘ten thousand,” ‘hundred thousand,’ and ‘million.’ 
Ct. Seidel, Practische Grammatik der Malayischen Sprache (Hartlebens 
‘Verlag), p. 64; Bobatta, Prak. Gram. d. Javan. Sp. (Harti. v.), p. 49. 

*'The statement in De Cuevas that minikaruafulu means ‘ten and 
something more but less thin twenty’ seems to indicate the possibility 
of teens like minikaruafulu tu tadday, etc, cf. below, p. 222. 

"In Nabaloi, however, the teeus are expressed in several other 
‘ways, viz.: a) by addition in compound numerals and in the distribu- 
tive numerals, e. g., sampulo tan sazei; b) without the genitive sign in 
adverbs and multiplicatives, e. g., sawal sazei. Tae multiplicatives 
from ‘three’ upward are made by placing the cardinal before tope 
‘double.’ ‘The ni which is found in the ordinals, e.g., sawal ni sazei, 
is probably simply a graphic variant of ne. 
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In Tbanag the clement that is prefixed to the unit is kara, 
after which an initial consonant, except w, is doubled as above, 
while an initial a coalesces with the final « of the prefix. ‘The 
remaining teens are, therefore, karaddua, karattallu, karappat, 
Karallima, karannam, karappitu, karawat, karassian, 

In Magindanao the initial « of the units apat and ane is 
elided after sapulu, or these forms are based on the original 
monosyllabic roots pat and nem, viz., saprli-pat, supulu-nem, 

‘These forms fall into three classes, viz.: a) those made by - 
simple addition of ten and unit, with or without conjunctive 
word; b) those in which ten is not expressed, but the unit is) 
accompanied by a word or words meaning ‘over,’ ‘above,’ or 
the like; ) those in which the unit is accompanied by a deriva- 
tive of the next higher ten, viz., ‘ twenty.” 

‘To the first class belong the forms in the following languages, 
the connective being indicated by the words in parenthesis, viz. : 
connected by conjunetion ‘and,’ ‘Bisayan (ug, kag), Tokan 
(Ket), Bontok (ya), Magindanao (ngu); connected by a particle 
meaning ‘having,’ Bikol (may), Kalamian (mai), and 
(tug); without connective, Magindanao and Bagobo. Magin- 
danao has forms both with and without connective. 

To the second class belong the forms in Tagalog, Pampa 
gan, Pangasinan, Thanag and Nabaloi, and Bikol forms with pre- 
fixed kag. In all these forms ‘tenis understood. In Tagalog, 
‘Pampangan and Pangasinan the unit is modified by a preceding 
clement “abi ‘overplus,’ the two being joined-by the ligature; 
the meaning of the ‘teens’ being thus ‘a one overplus,? ‘a two- 
overplus,’ ete. In Nabaloi, sateal has probably a meaning simi 
lar to labi, but it governs the unit in the genitive, the teens 
meaning thus ‘an overplus of one,” ‘an overplus’of two,’ ete. 
In certain derivatives (cf. p. 216, ft. nt. 3) the genitive sign 
omitted, probably after the analogy of the numbers intermedi- 
ate between the other tens, e. g., clua pulo saxei ‘twenty- 
one,’ ete. In Tbanag the prefix Zara is perhaps to be analyzed 
‘as preposition ka ‘to’ + da pronoun of the third person plural; 
the teens meaning thus ‘one, two, ete., to (in addition to) 
them (i. e., to the ten numbers that have preceded).’ In Bikol 
the prefix kay seems to be the conjunction ‘and,’ the teens 
thus meaning ‘and one,’ ‘and two,’ ‘ten’ being understood 
before them. 
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‘To the third class belong the forms like Tlokan kunikaduc- 
pollo ket (or -f) maisa, and Batan asa sickaruanu a pogo; for 
Thanag, ef. above, p. 216, ft. nt. 2. konikaduapollo and sicharu- 
‘ana a pogo are both based onordinal forms. Batan sichais prob- 
ably identical with the Pampangan fractional prefix sike ( 
below, p. 235); Hokan Lunikw is the same as the prefix of the 
itumbers intermediate between the higher numerals (ef. below, 
p. 219). ‘These combinations mean ‘the twenty or second-ten 
one, two, ete.’ In Ilokan the ¢ is without doubt the original con- 
nective, being probably derived from ti, the genitive of the 
article. ‘The connective ket means ‘and? aud is probably due to 
confusion with the other series of ‘teous’ like sanju polo ket 
maisa, ete. 

‘The first intermediate number above ‘twenty,’ viz., ‘twenty- . 
oue? is expressed as follows ip the various languages, vit. : 

powo at isa 
dalawa-ng { coe 
Kalubaan ug tsa 
Kalubsan— § ) kag ust 
duha ka-polo { J kag isa 
Kalubaan kag may |" 
isa 


Bis, (S.L.) karuhaan kag use 




















Bik. dua-ng polo mey saro 
Pamp. adua-ng polo ampon metong 

Pang. dua-n polo tan sakey* : 
Tlok. dua pol({)o ket maisa : 
Than. dusfulu tadday 


Igor. (Nab.) chua pulo saxei 
Igor. (Bon.) chua-n poo ya isa 
‘Mag.* duapula ngu isa 
Sala Keuhan tug iss 
‘The first intermediate numbers above the other tens may be 
obtained by substituting the other tens for ‘twenty,’ e. g., Tag. 
tatlo-ng powo at (') isa ‘thirty-one, ete. The other interme- 
diate numbers between the various tens may be obtained by 
1 Not given but practically certain. : 
1 These forms are given only by Porter, who employs the conjunction 
also in the teens, ©. g-, sapuld ugu iea ‘eleven.’ Judging from the 
forms of the teens given by Juanmarti, it is possible that the earlier 
forms heard by him were without conjunction, viz, duapulu isa, eto. 
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substituting the other units for ‘one’ in these first intermediate 
numbers, ¢. g., Tag. dalawang powo at (t) dalawa ‘twenty 
‘two,’ tatlo-ng poreo at ('t) tatlo ‘ thirty-three,” ete. 

‘These intermediate numbers are regularly made by addition 
‘of tens and units, the tens precedirig. ‘The two aro juxtaposed 
without connective in Ibanag and Nabaloi, and perhaps also in 
‘Magindanao (ef. p. 218, ft. nt. 2). In the other Innguages one 
or more connectives meaning either ‘and’ or ‘having’ are 
employed as follows, the word in parenthesis indieating the co 
nective, viz,: ‘and? in Tagalog (at, °t), Bisayan (wy, kag). 
Pampangan (wmpon), Pangasinan (tan), Nokan (ket), Bontok 
(ya), Magindanao (ngu); ‘having? in Bikol (may) and Sulw 
(tug). In Biiliguayna forms like kalukaan kag may usa both 

. Kinds of connectives are used together. 

Besides ‘the forms of the numbers intermediate between the 
tens given above, which are the forms in common use, 
accounts of another and more original system of forming these 
numerals have been préserved in a number of the grammars, 
and in fact this system seems to be still in use in some sections 
alongside of the common one, These intermediate numerals 
consist of three parts, viz., the units, which stands last; a pre~ 
ceding modifier based on the ten toward which the count is 
proceeding; and a joining element between them. ‘The modifier 
is formed in Pangasinan, Ilokan, and Ibanag by prefixing cer 
tain elements to the ten toward which the count is proceed- 
ing: in Pangasinan mika, in Tokan kanika, in Ibanag minika, 

‘The following examples of these forms occur for the inter- 
‘mediate numerals between ‘twenty’ and ‘ninety,’ vi 

















Pang. Tok. Ioan. 
-tlo-n polo —kanika-tlo polot—minika-tallufulu® 

mikapat a polo —_kanikapat polo 
Kanika-lima polo minika-limafulu’ 


kanikanem a polo 


*'The 1 of polo is apparently not doubled in these forms. 
* "These forms are assumed on the basis of general analogy and the fol- 
Jowing forms containing a modifier made from the same unit, viz, 
mikapat na poted—‘three and a fraction.’ i 
mikapito-y binting—‘six salapis (4 reals), and a binting (2 réals).” 
 mikawalo-y binting—‘seven salapis and a binting.? 
minikatallu gatut—<over two hundred.’ 
‘minikalima riba—‘over four thousand.” 
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mika-pito-n polo! kanika-pito polo 

mika-walo-n polo kanika-walo pelo 

Kanika-siam a polo 

Jn Tagalog, Pampangan, and Nabaloi the modifigr is formed 
by profixing respectively meyka, moka, and ka to the unit indi- 
cating the number of the ten towards which the count is pro- 
ceeding, the word for ‘ten’ being omitted, ‘The follo' 
examples oceur for the intermediate numerals as above, v 














Tag. Pamp. Igor. (Nab) 
meyka-tlo me-katlo ka-ddo 
meykapat me-kapat Ka-appat 
meyka-lima me-kalima 
meykanim 
meyka-pito 


meyka-walo 
meyka-siyam 
In Hiliguayna the modifier is apparently made by profixing 
in to the ten towards which the count is proceeding. The 
following examples occur for the intermediate numbers, as 
above, viz.: 





bingatloan < hin + katloan* 

hingap-atan < hin + kap-atan 

hingalim-an < hin + kalim-an 
In the numbers intermediate between ‘ninety? and ‘one 
hundred,’ the modifier is made by prefixing the proper particle 
to the word for ‘hundred,’ the ten towards which the count is 
‘Hundred’ ocours in the root form exeept in Pam- 









‘Tag. meyka-raan 
Pamp. meka-dinalan 
Pang. mika-lasus* 

Tok, — kanika-gasut 
Than, —minika-gatut' 








+ See preceding page, note 2. 

In most of the Philippine languages the combination of n +a gut- 
‘tural becomes by reciprocal assimilation ngng and then ng by simplifica- 
tion of the doubling, as here. 

©The Hiliguayna form is not given. 

4 Not certain but probably the proper form. 
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While the exact force of the prefixes of these modifiers is 
not clear, they all (except Hiliguayna /in) seem to be modifica 
tions of the ordinal prefixes. indicated by the follow- 
ing facts, viz., a) that all of them exeept /iin® contain ka, which 
is the basis of the ordinal prefixes; b) that maika, identical 
with Tagalog meyka and Pampangan meka, is used as ordinal 
prefix in Iokan and Nabsloi; c) that the numeral after the 
prefix regularly appears in the form it has in the ordinals, e, g.,” 








Modifier Ordinad 
‘Tag. meykatlo ikatlo 
meykapat ikapat 
Pamp. —_mekatlo katlo 
mekadinalan kadinalan 
Pang. —mikapat Kapat 
Nab. ado maikaddo 


‘These formations are joined to the following units in several 
ways, viz., in Tagalog and Pampangan, by the ligature (used. 
only after a vowel; after a consonant it is omitted, the two 
elements being simply juxtaposed’); in Tokan by ¢ which is 
probably a contraction of #i the genitive of the definite article, 
‘or by the conjinetion et ‘and’ (cf..above, p. 218)3_ in. Pan- 
gasinan and Nabaloi by the genitive of the definite article; in 
Hiliguayna and Tbanag by the sign of the indofinite aconsative 
GL, p. 345). 

‘As an example of these intermediate numerals the forms of 
“twenty-one” may be given. ‘They are as follows, viz: 


Tag. meykatlo-ng isa 

Bis, (Hil,). hingatloan sing usa 

Pomp. mekatlo-n metong 

Pang. mikatlo-n polo na sakey* 
Tok. Kanikatlo polo Hea maiss 





"The explanation of these intermediate forms given in Dr. Seiple’s 
article The Tagdlog Numerals (JHU. Cixcs. No. 163, Juno, 1908, p. 80), 
‘while possible from the standpoint of Tagelog and Bisayan alone, is 
‘untenable when the other languages are taken into consideration. 
+ Hin, however, is followed by the ka of the ten. 
"Im Nabaloi, however, kaappat and maikapat do not correspond. 
“The ligature in these forms seems to be indiscriminately ng or n. 
"Not given, but ef. mikatlo-n polo na talo ‘28.’ 
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Than. + minika tallufulu tu tadday* 
Igor, (Nab.) kaddo ne saxei 

In Mokan, Ibanag, and Batan similar forms are found in the 
teons (ef. above, p. 218). 

‘The meaning of the couneetives keoms to be ‘with respect 
to,’ ‘as far as—is concerned,” though it is possible that the 
relation between unit and modifier in Tagalog and Pampangan 
is that of nom and adjective; the forms of ‘twenty-one? for 
example, therefore, mean ‘thirty as far as one concerned,’ the 
first or ‘one? step towards ‘thirty’ having been taken; for ket 
in the Tlokan forms, of. above, p. 218. ‘The word for ‘ten’ is 
understood in Tagalog, Pampangan, and Nabaloi, just as it is 
in the case of the teens. 

‘Phe modifiers of these numerals may be used alone? to indi- 
cate an indefinite number, more than the ten below and not so 
much as the ten on which the modifier is based; in this case in 
‘Tagalog and Pampangan ‘ten,’ which is understood in the 
definite numbers, reappears. In Ilokan these forms seem to be 
used also to indicate the even ten- below the one on which the 
modifier is based, e.g. 

‘Tag. — meykatlo-n polo ‘some twenty.” 

Pamp." mekalima-ng polo ‘some forty.” 

Pang. mikatlo-n polo ‘some twenty.” 

Tok. Kanikapat a polo ‘some thirty’ or ‘even thirty,’ 
Iban, —minikatallufalu’ ‘some twenty. 

In Nokan and Ibanag this formation may be used to indicate 
‘an indefinite teen, e. g., 

Tlok, kanikaduapolo 
Iban. minikaruafulu 

The intermediate numbers above ‘one hundred’ in so far as 
they are given by the grammars, are made in general by addi- 
tion, the larger numeral preceding the smaller, and the: con-, 
junction ‘and’ standing between the last two, e. g., 

Tag. sangdaan at) « cio) > 

earn ina 101. 
sangdaan at dalawa-ng powo ‘120.’ 





} “some ten? 








"Not given, but ef. minika Timafulu tu pitu +47 
#No examples occur in Hiliguayna and Nabaloi. 
Assumed on the basis of ménikaduafulu ‘some ten,’ and minikatal- 
lugatut ‘over two hundred.’ 
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‘Tag. sangdaan dalawa-ng powo { st isa*121 


sangtibo {4} tf i «1001.7 
sanglibo at dalawa-ng daan ‘1200.” 
sanglibo dalnwang daan dalawa-ng powo't isa ‘1221. 
ete., ete. 
. Similarly in the following languages, the word in parenthesis 
being the word for ‘and,’ viz., Cebuan (ug), Hiliguayna (ka), 

Pangasinan (fan), Dokan (led), Nabaloi (tan), Bontok Igorot 
(ya), Magindanac (engu, ngu). 

Tn Cebuan the form usa Ke-libo ug may usa ‘1001 with 
double connective ug and may is given by Eneina.* 

In Hiliguayna it ia possible that forms with the double eon- 
neetive kag may like kaluhaan kay may wea ‘twenty-one’? are 
also formed.” 

Tn Nabaloi, can scems to be used wherever an addition is to be 
indicated;? in these compound numbers the teens are expressed 
by ‘ten and one? ete., instead of by saical ne as above; e.g., 

sandasus tan sazupulo tan saxei 111," 

In Bontok in some of the higher numerals a particle nan, 
probably identical with the nan used in forming distributives 
(cf. below, p. 242), is employed in addition to ya ‘and,’ e. g.t 

sinpoo ya nan chuwa lifo *12,000.” 
sinpoo ya nan tolo lifo 13,000,” 

In Bagobo the conjunction is omitted in the forms that are 

given, viz., 


sabbad gatos sapolo “110.” 
sabbad mararan sabbad gatos ‘1100.’ 
= Thanag, to judge from the form of the numbers intermediate 
between the tens, e. g., duafulu tadday:‘ twenty-one,’ probably 
also dispenses with the conjunoti 
In Samaro-Leytean, when the compound number consists of a 
power of ‘ten’+any number less than ‘one hundred,’ the 
: power of ‘ten’ is followed by the word for ‘having’ mey, after 








* Grammatiea bisaya-cebuana, Manila, 1885. 

Of Montride- Aparicio, Arte dela lengua bissyo-hiigayna, Tembo- 
bong, 1884, p. 21. 

‘This assumption is based on the form of the numerals for one hun- 
‘red+the teens, as no other compound numerals involving the same 
‘prinoiple are given. 
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which the remaining part of the numeral has the same form it 
would have if standing alone, If the number contains two or 
more powers of ‘ten,’ the lowest is connected with the numbers 
below ‘one hundred? as above, and the higher power or powers 
are placed before the lowest power without connective, e. g.t 

‘usa ka-gatos mey usa 101." 

usa ka-gatos mey karuhaan 120.” 

usa ka-yokot mey ust $1001? 

usa ka-gatos mey katloan kag usa ‘131,’ 

unum ka-yokot, duba ka-gatos mey napolo 6210.” 

tolo ka-ribu, duha kayokot, lima kagatos mey kapatan 

‘kag walo ‘8,002,548. 

In Bikol the word for ‘having? mey, mei, seems to bo used 

between the two lowest elements of a compound number, e. g.5 
sanggatos mei saro 101.” 
sanggatos, apat na palo mei tolo ‘143.’ 
sangribo, walo-ng gatos, pito-ng polo mei siam *1879.? 

In Sulu when the compound number consists of two parts,* 
they are conneeted by tug ‘having,’ e. g., 

: angratus tug isa (101? 

angratus tug kauhan ‘120.7 
angibu tug angratus ‘1100. 

In Pampangan these intermediate mumbers are regularly 
indicated in a way similar to the teens by Lalo or lait ‘ over~ 
plus? followed by the hundred, thousand, ete., from which the 
count is pfocesding (lalo taking the ligature), and this in turn 
followed by the number above the even hundred, thousand, 
ete., which may be conneoted with the preceding by amnpon or 
at ‘and?.?. “Hundred” is used in the root form, e. g. 

Ialo-n 
lawit 
Jalo-n dalan (ampon) labi-n metong 111.7 

lawit dalan (ampon) lima-ng polo ‘150. 

lawit libo lima-ng dalan ‘1500.’ 

Jalo-n libo’t walo-ng dalan mekanum metong 1851.’ 












} aatan (ampon) metong ¢ 101." 





No examples of numbers consisting of more than two parts are 
available. 

At least according to Bergafio’s grammar published in 1729, In all 
probability, however, forms made after the Spanish fashion, ©. g-, 
*dinalan ampon metong, etc., are in vse here as in the other languages 
(cf. the adverbial forms, p. 247, below). 
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lawit libo anam a dalan ampon mekadinalan siam ‘1699.7 

lawit adua-ng laksa mekasiam atlo ‘20,083.? 

alo-ng laksa ‘walo-ng libo pita-ng dalan mekalima-n lima 
«18745. 

Jawit adua-ng sangyota atlo-ng gatus mekalima-n anom a 
libo ampon anam a dalan at mekatlo-n anam ‘ 2,346,626.” 

As appears from these examples lalo or lait is used only 
once, the remainder of the number being expressed in general 
‘as in English with the exception of the intermediates with pre- 
fixed meka, f 

‘The ancient system of numeration discussed above (p. 219 #f.). 
was also employed for these intermediate numbers, the modifier 
of the unit being made according to rule on the basis of the 
next higher hundred, thousand, ete., ¢. g., : 

‘Tag. meykatlo-n daam isa ‘201.’ 

Pamp. —_mekadua-n dalan a metong ‘201.’ 
Pang. _mikadua-n lasus na sampolo 110.” 
Tok. _anikaduaribu ket dug gasut ‘1200." 

In general in Pampangan not more than one mika form, and 
in Pangasinan not more than two mika forms are used in sue- 
cession in the same compound number, forms made by addition 
being employed after the first, e. g., 

‘Pamp. mekatlo-n dalan apat a polo ampon anam ‘246. 

Pang. mikadua-n libo na mikadua-n lasus na dua-n polo tan 
lima ‘1126.7 

not, *mekatlo-n dalan mekalima-n anam 

and *mikadua-n libo na mikadua-n lasus na mikatlo-n 
‘polo na lima. 

The modifying clement of these intermediate forms may be 
used alone as in the case of the tens, e. g., 

Pamp. mekatlo-n dalan ‘between two and three hundred.’ 
mekapat libo ‘between three and four thousand.” 
Pang. mikadua-n lasus ‘between one and two hundred.” 





In Tlokan they may also be used for the even hundreds, ete., 
as in the case of the tense.g., 
Kanikatlo gasut ‘between two and three hundred” 
or ‘even two hundred.” 
Kenikapat a gasut ‘between three and four hundred” 
or ‘even three hundred.” 
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In Tagalog, however, in the numbers between the first and 
second hundred, first and second thousand, ete., a formation 
similar to that of the teens was employed, viz., abi ‘overplus? 
followed by the oblique of the number (Imndred, thousand, 
ete.) from which the count was proceeding, and this followed 
by the number above the even hundred, thousand, ete. ‘The 
number above the even hundred, etc., is modified by the preced- 
ing complex like an adjective, the ligature sometimes standing 
between them, and the literal meaning of these numerals being 
‘a more-than-a-hundred one,” ete., e. 8.2 , 

Jabi sa raan isa 101.” 

labi sa raan sang powo ‘110.7 

Tabi sa rnan labi-ng isa $111.” 

abi sa raan dalawa-ng powo ‘120. 
labi sa raan meykatlo-ng isa ‘121." 
Iabi sa libo-n isa ‘1001. 

Inbi sa Taksa dalawa-ng powo ‘10,020.’ 
Inbi sa yota-n tatlo $100,003.” 














; Appendix (Cardinals given by Montano!). 





Manobo ‘Tagakaolo Bilan Atas, 
sabad isa anise sakkad 
kadua dua aluw arua 
ikatlo katlo atlo tatlo 

ufst * fant appat 
Tima Tima Tima limma 
ikaunum Kanuon* aguaman? —anpam 
ikapito fito nagfito 


ualo Kaulian? gualo 
siao iam gasiam 
polo samfolo gasfaolan* sapulo 

polo isa samfolo tag isa sanfolo satu sapulo isagkad 
dua polo karan aluufolo arua-n pulo 
Iolo polo’ —Katloan atlofolo _atadlp-m pulo 
sabad dagatus sanggatus 2 sakkad na gatas 
jabad mararan samgmaala —amlibo sakkad na mararan’ 


Ff. above, p. 199, ft. nt. 8. 
* ‘miswritten. 


* Probably mistakes for katloan, tolo polo. 
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In a number of cases the author seems to have confused 
‘ordinals with cardinals, so in ‘two? in Manobo, in ‘three? in 
‘Manobo and Tagakaolo, in ‘six’ in Samal, Manobo, and Taga- 
‘Kaolo, in ‘seven’ in Samal and Manobo, perhaps in ‘eight’ in 
‘Tagakaolo, and in ‘nine? and ‘ten’ in Bilan, where ka has 
become ya (ef. agu ‘I? for ak), Bilan ‘six’ and ‘eight? may 
also be ordinal forms. Bilan ‘seven’ is apparently a verbal 
form. 

Intervocalie Zis lost in Samal (ef. T, p. 333f.); p becomes fin 
‘Tagakaolo and Bilan; an intervocalic consonant is often doubled 
in Atas. ‘Ten’ and its powers are regularly preceded by a 
prefix meaning ‘one? except ‘ten’ in Manobo. 

‘The forms that call for remark are the following, viz.: 


1—sabad is the same as Bagobo subbad without doubling 
anisa is probably a (articular particle) +n (ligature)-+isa; 
sakkad is probably sa-+kad (numeral coefficient?) with phonetic 
doubling. 

2-in alwu the a is probably articular, lux, a modification of 
*lua for *dua; arua has the same artionlar (2) a. 

38—too is for tolo with loss of intervocalie 7 as in uao ‘eight, 
po ‘ten’; atlo has an artioular (2) a. 

4 faut has been made dissyllabic by splitting the a of *fat< 
“pat. 

6—kanwon is perhaps a mistake for *ka-unom; aguaman, for 
*aga-unam, the initial a being still dificult to explain. 

8—uao is for walo with loss of intervocalic 2; kaudian seems 
to contain the suffix an, the form may possibly be a mistake for 
*kaualoan ‘eighty,’ instead of an ordinal formation; gualo is 
probably for *ga-ualo, 

9—siav, siau are to be explained like Magindanao siau; 
gasium is modification of *ga-siam, 

10—gasfaolan is probably for *ga-sa-fulo-an, with prefix sa 
“one,” and suffix an. @ 

‘Teens—The teens seem to be formed by addition without con 
nective except in Tagakaolo, where tag (=Sulu tug) is employed ; 
in ieagkad, miswritten for isakkad, i is probably ligature. 

‘Tens—The tens in Samal and Tagakaolo are formed as in 
Bisayan and Sulu; in the other languages by multiplication, the. 
ligature being used in Atas, Samal kauaan is for *kaluaan< 
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*ka-dua-an; Atas atadlum polo is phonetic spelling for *atatlo- 
n polo. 

100—The root word is gatus; Atas na is probably ligatures 
sabad da gatus probably represents subad a gatus with ligature a. 

1000—Besides the familiar root words lio and dalan (in 
‘mararan), two new ones appear, viz., man and maala; amliho 
is probably articular atligature m-libo; Atas na is to be 
explained as in ‘100.’ 

Ordinals. 

‘The ordinals, with the exception of the first, are made from 

the cardinals with the following prefixes, viz.: 
‘Tag., Bis., Bik., Tban., Mag. ika 





Bat. icha ( 
Pamp., Sulu, Bag. ka 

Pang. ka,’ onkoma, koma 
Tlok., maika, ka 

Igor. (Nab.) maika, mai 


In Batan and Ibanag the ordinals, except the first in Tbanag, 
are regularly followed by the genitive of the third personal 
pronoun, singular, viz., na, in Batan; singular or plural, viz., nae 
or da, in Thanag. As the Ibanag forms, however, are usually 
given in DeCuevas’ grammar without these suffixes, they will 
‘be omitted in giving the ordinals here. 

In Bontok Igorot the numeral adverbs are used as ordinals 
(cf. below, p. 245 #.). 

‘irst’ is expressed as follows ii the various languages, vir. : 

‘Tag. naona 

Bis. (Ceb.) _nmahaona 

Bis Hil.) nahaona 

Bis. (S.L.) __siapa, ona, nahaona, sishan pa 


Bik. enot 
Pamp. mona" 

Pang. inmona (pref.), onona (pres., fut.) 
Tok. omona 

Than. olu 








"Those made with ka signify anyone of a certain number, e. g., kalima 
is anyone of a group of five; anyone of this group is kalima “fifth” 
‘with regard to the other four. 
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Bat. ichasana 
Igor. (Nab.)  mapangdu 
Mag. muna, 
Sula Kaisa 
Bag. ona, tagna 


In Batan and Sulu the forms are made with the regular 
ordinal prefix, in Sulu on the basis of isa ‘ono,’ and in Batan 
probably on the basis of the particle ea, though ichasana may 
represent a contraction of *icha-aswna. The majority of the 
other forms are made from a root una, ona meaning ‘first, 
Beginning.’ This occurs unchanged in Samaro-Leytean and 
Bagobo, but usually it is combined with verbal particles or modi- 
fied like a verbal root, the meaning being ‘acting as frat,’ or 
“being first,’ viz., 





Tag. ma-ona 
Bis. naha-ona 

Pamp. m-ona 

Pang. inm-ona, on-ona (redup. 
Tlok. om-ona 

‘Mag. m-una 





"bo tiga perhaps contains ona. Thanag olw is the common 
Philippine word for ‘head.’ Samaro-Leytean siapa and sia- 
‘han pa are perhaps sia, the pronoun of the third person singular, 
and siahan, a derivative with passive suffix an, followed by the 
adverb pa, which ordinarily means ‘still, yet,’ but which here 
no doubt simply emphasizes the preceding word. ‘The original 
meaning was probably something like ‘it, the one par excellence,? 
Nabaloi mapangdw probably contains the adjectival prefix ma. 
‘The meaning of the roots of Bikol enot, Nabaloi mapangdu, and 
Bagobo tagnas is not certain. 

‘The remaining ordinals from ‘two? to ‘nine’ are made regu- 
larly by prefixing the proper particle to the cardinal with the 
following exceptions, either particle being used in those lan- 
guages which have two, except in Nabaloi, where maika alone 
is employed, 

a) The @ of the prefix regularly coalesces with the a of 
units with initial a, e. g., 
Tag. ikapat ‘fourth,’ 
Pamp. kanam ‘sixth? 
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Than. ikappat ‘fourth. 
Igor. (Nab.) _maikapat' ‘fourth.’ 
Bag. kannam ‘sixth.” 


Bikol is an exception to this rule, e. g-, 
“ikaapat® ‘fourth.’ 
ikaanom ‘sixth.’ 

In Tlokan, ‘four? and ‘six’ are irregular, being maile as 
if the cardinals began with a. They are, viz., 

maikapat, kapat ‘fourth.’ 
maikanem, kanem,* ‘sixth.’ 

Jn ‘four? and ‘six? the bases’ may be pat and n-m 
instead of apat and an-m; forms like Bisayan ika-upat, - 
‘ka-unom, Bikol ika-apat, ika-anom argue for the dissyl- 
abie bases; forms like Tlokan maikapat, maikanem, for 
the monosyllabic. In Pampangan ‘two’ and ‘threo’ the 
ordinals are probably ‘based on dua and tlo, not on adua 
and atlo. 

b) The second ordinal is irregular in Tagalog and 
Nabaloi, viz. 








‘Tag. ika-lawa, ika-lua 

Igor. (Nab.) maikadgua 
‘and in Bagobo a special word soso occurs alongside of 
the regular formation. In Tagalog in ikalawa the ordinal 
particle has either been prefixed to a shortened form of the 
cardinal, or Jawa represents a modification of a more original 
*dawa for *duwa (cf. above, p. 204); tkalua may be a short- 
‘ened form of ikalawa, or it may represent *ika-dua. In 
‘Nabaloi the form is derived from *maikad-wa<*maika-dua, 
the w becoming 1, due to the change in the arrangement of 
syllables, and then changing to gu according to rule, ° 
p. 332), and the d in this combination escaping the regular e 
change to ch (I, p. 333). : 

°) ‘The third ordinal is made from a base to in several of 

the languages, viz., 











The doubling of the cardinal appat seems to be omitted here. 
+ Written dkaapot, doubtless simply a mistake for ikaapat. 
Not given, but practically certain. 
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‘Tag., Bik. _ ika-tlo 
Pamp., Bag. ka-tlo 


Pang. Ka-tlo, koma-tlo 
Tok. maika-tlo, ka-tlo 
Bat. ieki-tdo-na 


Cebuan and Hiliguayna have the two forms dka-tlo and ika~ 
tolo; Nabaloi has the form maikaddo (by assimilation from 

+ *maikatdo<*maikatlo), 

a) The sixth ordinal in Hiliguayna has developed a 
secondary glottal catch, viz., ikan-um; Samaro-Leytean 
has besides the regular form ikavnom, form ikanum, 
Dased on anum or num (cf. a, above); in Nabaloi an ana- 
logical d borrowed from maikadima ‘fifth? appears before 
the cardinal, ©. g., maika-dannim, 

In the case of the tenth ordinal the particles are prefixed, 
as in the ordinals from ‘two’ to ‘nine,’ sometimes to the oot, 
sometimes to the full form of the cardinal; in Batan the suffix 
na follows the prefix, viz., 

Ta ika-powo, ika-sanigpowo, ikapolo 

(Ced.) ika-polo 
Bis. (Hil.) . ika-polo, ika-napolo 








Bik, ika-polo, ika-saugpolo 
Pamp. ka-polo 

Pang. ka-polo, koma-polo 
Tok. maika-pollo,, ka-pollo' 
Than, ika-fulu, ika-mafulu 
Igor. (Nab.) maika-sampulo 

Bat, ichasana a pogo 

Sulu ka-hangpoh 

Bag. ka-sapolo 


‘The remaining ordinals, with the exception of certain inter- 
mediate numerals, are made by prefixing the proper prefixes 
to the cardinals. In Pangasinan from ‘twenty? upward the 
two series of ordinals have the same form, koma being used as 
prefix, or the ka series may take the prefix onkoma; in Nabaloi 
from ‘eleven’ upward, the prefix mai alone is used, ¢. g., 





SNot given, but probably correct. 
Vou. xxvin. 6 
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Pang. Koma-dua-n polo ‘twentieth’ 
‘onkoma-dua-n polo ‘any one of twenty, twentieth.” 
Igor. (Nab.) mai-sawal ne saxei ‘eleventh’ 
mai-chuwa polo ‘twentieth.? 

In the powers of ten the ofdinal particles are sometimes pre- 
fixed to the root form of the cardinal, sometimes to the fuller 
form, In Pampangan' except in dinalan, and in Pangasinan 
they are prefixed to the root form, e. g., 


100%, 000th, 
Pamp. ka-dinalan keliba 
Pang. koma-lasus koms-libo 


In Tagalog they are usually prefixed to the fuller form, 
‘though forms derived from the simple root also oceur, €. g., 
a-angdaao } cone hundredth.” 
ike-raan 
In Hiliguayna, Sula, and Nabaloi, they are prefixed to the 
fuller form. In Cebuan they may be prefixed to either the 
root or the fuller form, e. g-: 
Bis. (Hil.) ika-isa-ka-libo ‘thousandth.’ 


. ika-usa-ka-gatos | , . 
Bis. (Cob) Hp ton | Saundreath. 
Sula ka-ang-ratus “ 
Igor. (Nsb.) mai-san-dasus “ 


In the other languages the forms are not given. 
The intermediate numerals with prefixed meyka in Tagalog 
‘and meka in Pampangan may take the ordinal prefix regularly, 
or be used unchanged as ordinals, ¢. g., = 
Tag. ika-meykatlo-ng apat |. - A 
pin eee } ‘twenty-fourth, 
Pamp. ka-mekatlo-n lima} ¢ eas 
ekatlow lima} tWeuty-Afth 
In Tagalog moreover there was a third series of forms made 
by dropping mey after the prefix ika.* 








‘The ordinal of sangyota ‘million,’ which does not occur, is probably 
kea-sangyota, sangyota being treated as a root. 

‘The only example of this formation (given by Totanes, p. 106) is 
‘ang icatationg apat ‘the twenty-fourth,’ which seems to be a mistake 
or tka-katlo-ng apat. 
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‘The only example given in Pampangan of an ordinal made 

from forms with alo or Iaeit is without ordinal prefix, viz., 
"ing lawit dalan apat ‘the hundred and fourth.” 

In Thanag the numbers intermediate between the tens may be 
expressed regularly by prefixing ika to the cardinals mide by 
addition, or by placing the units before the ten towards 
which the count is proceeding with prefixed pinaka, e. g., 

ika-ruafuln tadday 

tadday pinakallufulu’ S 
‘This particle pinaka may be the same as Tagalog pinaka, which 
indicates ‘ that which takes the place of, passes as, ete.,’ €. g., 
pinaka-tinapay ‘that which is used instead of bread’ from 
tinapay ‘bread.? The idea of the complex is perhaps that 
instead of ‘thirty,’ ete,, we have ‘one,’i, e, the one in the 
decade that ends in ‘ thirty,? ete. 

‘The particle ka which forms the basis of most of the ordinal 
prefixés seems to be identical with the nominal prefix Za, which 
indicates one of a number of units that are associated in some 
way or belong to the same class, ¢, g., Tagalog ka-taivo ‘one of 
a number of men, a single man’ from taio ‘homo, people,” 
ka-tolong ‘one of those that help one another, a single helper” 
from tolong ‘to help.” Ku prefixed to a cardinal would thus 
mean ‘one of two, three, ete.,’ i. e., the second, third, ete., 
with regard to the others of the same company. From this 
associative meaning, which is still the only one these forms 
have in Pangasinan, their use was extended, so that they were 
employed as ordinals in any connection. In some of the lan- 
guages additional particles were prefixed or infixed; ¢ in tka, 
cha, ma and i in ma-i-ka, om in k-om-a, on in on-koma. 
‘Phe prefix ¢ may possibly be identical with the articular particle 
4, but it is more likely, as seems to be indicated by the fact that 
‘om and on in koma and onkoma are also verbal particles, 
that it is identical with the passive particle ¢5 the forms with 
ika thus meaning ‘that which is made one of two, three,’ ete. 
‘The particles on and om indicate ‘becoming, a passage from 
‘one state to another,’ e. g., Tagalog g-um-aling ‘to become 
good’ from gating ‘good,’ Pangasinan on-bato ‘to become 


“twenty-first.” 





the only 
below, p. 286. 


ample given; Wu in pinakallu, probably represents lu, ef. 
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stone’ from Bato ‘stone”; hence forms with koma and onkoma 
indicate ‘becoming or having become one of two, three, ete.” 
‘The prefix ma is probably identical with the adjective prefix 
ma. Nabaloi mai is probably simply a shortened torm of 
maika, 





Fractions. 
‘The statements in the varions grammars with regard to the 
fractions are very meager indeed, and in many of them no men- 
tion of fractions is made. 
Generally speaking, with the exception of the word for ‘half? 
they are identical with or based on the ordinals, 
‘The words for ‘half? in the various languages are, viz.: 
‘Tag. kslahati 
Bis. (Ceb.) katong 
Bis. Hil.) —_ikatunga, 


+ katunga 
Pamp. sikadua 
Pang. kapaldua 

7 Iban. pakkarua 
Igor. (Nab.) _kagnehna 
Bat. karagun 
Sala ang sipak J 
Bag. Katongnga 


In Pampangan, Pangasinan, Tbanag, and Nabaloi ‘half? is a 
Gerivative of ‘two,’ the prefixes all containing the ordital par- 
ticle Ka in connection with some other clement. In Pampangan 
and Ibanag the prefixes are the same as those used in the forma- 
tion of the other fractions (cf. below). In Pangasinan an addi- 
tional element pal or perhaps apal, in Nabaloi an additional 
element gu is inserted between the ordinal prefix and ‘two.’ 
Tagalog kalahati consists of a root hati with prefixed ka and 
infixed Za," the formation being thus similar to that of Pangasi- 
nan and Nabaloi. -In Cebuan, Hiliguayna, and Bagobo the 
ordinal particles ika or ka are prefixed directly to a root tunga, 
tong; the doubling in Bagobo is probably phonetic, In Batan 
karag, ka is perhaps ordinal. prefix. In Sulu the root pak is 
without ordinal particle, simply taking the prefix ang ‘one, a’ 
(ef. below, p. 236). 


3 Of. dalawa ‘two,’ p. 204 above. 
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‘The remaining fractions are formed as follow: 
In Tagalog they are identical with the ordinals, though in an 
older period of the language they were formed by prefising a 
to the ordinals,’ e. g., 
savikatlo third.’ 
sacikapat fourth.” 
Fractions derived from intermediate numerals in mayka bad 
one of three forms, viz., 
sa-meykatlo-ng isa 
ika-meykatlo-ng isa ; a twenty-first.” 
sa-ika-meykatlo-ng isa 
‘The forms identical with the ordinals may stand alone or may 
modify the noun Daliagé ‘part,’ ©. g., 
ihatlo ‘rule 
ikatlo-ng tas eiehied; 

In Cebuan and Hiliguayna they consist of Bain “part” modi- 

fied by the preceding ordinal, e. g., 
Cob, ikatolo ka-bahin ‘one third.” 
Til. ikagatos ka-bahin ‘a hundredth.’ 

Tn Pampangan they are formed by prefixing sf to the ordinal 
ven in the case of the first of the series (ef. above), €. 

sickatlo ‘third. 

sickapat ‘fourth? 
‘This si is probably a contraction of sa-f, the formation being 
tus the same as the Tagalog. ‘The same contraction is found 
in Tagalog in sikapat (<eatkapat) ‘veal? sikolo (<saikatealo) 
‘half real? 

Tn Pangasinan they are formed up to ‘tenth? by prefixing an 

additional syllable Xa to the ordinals with prefixed ka, e. g.5 “ 
ka-katlo ‘third.’ 
a-kapat ‘fourth.’ 
From ‘eleventh’ upward they consist of the noun poted ‘part? 
modified by a preceding ordinal with prefixed koma, e. £5 
Komalabi-n sakey a poted ‘an eleventh.’ 

Tf, Totance, arte dela lengua tagata, p. 101, Jos, Arte yreglas @ela 
enguc tagata, p. 720. This formation is still preserved in saikapat, 
sraiawalo (usually contracted to sikapat, stole) one-half and one-fourth 
ospectively ofa salapi, a piece of money worth fous reals. 
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In Thanag they are formed by prefixing pakka to the cardinal; 

the forms given are, viz., 

pakkalla ‘a third.” 

pakkappat ‘a fourth.” 
‘These forms probably represent *pakka-tie and *pukka-appat or 
*pakka-pat. This prefix pakka is, perhaps, the same as the 
Dasis of p-in-aka (ef. above, p. 283), which contains the infix 
in, If this is so, the meaning is something like ‘that which 
stands for three, four, ete., has a three, four, ete., quality.” 

Tn Sulu they seem to consist of special words, as in the case of 
“half? e. g-5 

ang utud ‘a fourth.” 

‘When the numerator of the fraction is more than one, the 
fraction is expressed in Tagalog by cardinals as ‘so many of $0 
many parts,’ €. g., a 

tatlo nang apat na bahagi ‘three-fourths.’ 
pito nang walo-ng babagi ‘seven-cights.” 

In Thanag and Sulu the word indicating the fraction is pre- 
ceded by the cardinal indicating the amount of the numerator, 
& By 

Than, rua pakkallu ‘two-thirds.’ 
Sula to ang-ntud ‘three-fourths.’ 

‘The combination of an integer and a fraction scems to be 
indicated in Sulu by the fraction preceded by the ordinal of the 
next higher unit," e. g., 

‘ka-to ang-sipak ‘two and a half (the third half).” 

In Tbanag it is expressed by connecting the integer and the 
fraction by the conjunction tapenu, which ordinarily means tin 
order that,’ but which here probably means simply ‘tending 
towards,” ‘in addition to,’e. g., 

Tima tapenu rua pakkallu ‘five and two thirds.” 

In Pangasinan it is expressed by the next higher unit with 
prefixed mika followed by the fraction, the two being con- 
nected by y or na, &. £5 : 





Of. German dritthald ‘two and a half,’ vierthalb ‘three and a half, 
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mika-dua-y kapaldua ‘one and a half? 
mika-tlo-y kakatlo ‘two and a third.’ 
mikapat na poted ‘three and a fraction.” 


Distributives. 

Distributives may be either cardinal or ordinal, ‘The cardinal 
distributives have sometimes the meaning ‘so many ata time,” 
sometimes that of ‘so many to each,’ Some languages have a 
separate set of numerals for each meaning. ‘The ordinal dis- 
tributives have the meaning ‘every first, second, third,’ ete. 

‘The cardinal distributives are made from the cardinals by 
reduplication, by prefixed particles, or by both together. ‘he 
chief prefixes used are, viz.: 

‘Tag., Bik, tig, man 


Bis. tag, tinag (Ceb.) 
Pamp. ti, tia 

Pang. san, tag, tungal 

Tok. sag, tongal 

Than. taggi, ta . 
Igor. (Nab.) san-sis-kei 

‘Mag. ngaga, kaga 


‘The prefix of ‘ten’ and its powers is usually different from that 
‘of the other numbers. 

In, Bikoland Pampangan the particles on and an respectively, 
in Bontok the complex -# nan isa or is nan isa are used as suf- 
fixes. Reduplicated forms are found in Tagalog, Hiliguayna, 
Samaro-Leytean, Bikol, Pampangan, Pangasinan, Tlokan, and 
Thanag. 

‘The forms of the first five numerals are, viz.: 





(1907, 
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In Tagalog the series with tiy has the meaning of ‘so many 
apiece,’ and the reduplicated series, the meaning of ‘so many 
at a time’ and the same difference in meaning is found between 
the forms with prefix tag, and those with prefix tinay in Cebuan ; 
between the Bikol forms with prefixes tig and man, and those 
with suffixed on; and between the unreduplicated and redupli- 
cated series in Pampangan. In the other languages the distrib- 
utives have probably both meanings, certainly so in Hiliguayna 
and Pangasinan, 

Some of the cardinals have a modified form after the various 
prefixes. Tagalog tigalawa and tigatlo are made on the basis 
of Javea (ef. above, p. 204) anil tlo; the « of tiga is probably due 
to the analogy of tiyapat. Bisayan tagsa is probably synco- 
pated from tagusa or tagisa; it is unlikely that it is formed 
directly by prefixing tag to the root particle sa. Cebuan 
tagudha, tagotto and tagilma are due to & metathesis of *tag- 
duha, *tagtolo, and *taglima, Tn Pampangan ‘one’ is repre- 
sented by tungat or tionans tungal is found also as prefix (of. 
below, p. 241); tionan is perhaps derived from ona, the root of 
most of the ordinals for ‘first,’ being analyzed as *¢i-ona-an, 
ti being distributive prefix and an passive sufiix. ‘Three’ is 
made on the base tlo as in Tagalog. In Pangasinan, ‘two,’ 
‘three,’ and ‘four’ are made on the bases dedua, tatlo, epats 
deduct is a reduplicated form, ¢ representing an indistinct unac- 
cented vowel; tatlo is the regular form of ‘three’ in many of 
the languages (ef. above, p. 205); epat is pat with ¢, probably 
equal to articular ¢ (cf. above, p. 205). In Tlokan, saggatlo 
probably derived from *sag-tatlo by. assimilation; sagpapat is 
probably for *sag-upapat with reduplication like that of the 
numeral adverbs of ‘four? and ‘six’ in Pampangan (ef, below, 
p. 246). In Magindanao the final « of the prefix ngaga and the 
initial a of apat coalesce, or the form is made on the basis pat. 

‘All the forms of these distributives not here mentioned, 
together with those from ‘six’ upward, are made according to 
the following rules. Some additional examples'of the numbers 
from ‘six? upward will be given, 

In Tagalog in the first series tig is prefixed to the cardinal, 
from ‘five? upward, usually with reduplication of the first 
syllable of the cardinal, though sometimes withont reduplica~ 
tion, except in the case of the powers of ‘ten,’ which take the 
prefix man, ‘Ten? itself may take either tig or man, tig being 
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prefixed to the longer, nam to the shorter form; numerals with 
prefixed meyka do not take this formation, e. g. 
tig-aanim ‘six apiece.’ 
tig-sasangpowo | «een apiece” 
eeasy (eectpay ss ee 
tig-lalabi-ng isa ‘eleven apicee.’ 
man-daan | «4 hundred apiece.” 
manaan 
man-libo ‘a thousand apiece.’ 
In the second series, if the cardinal is dissyllabic it is repeated 
entire if it contains more than two syllables only the first two 
are repeated, €. g., 
animanim ‘aix at a time.” 
sangposangpowo ‘ten at a time.” 
labilabi-ng isa ‘eleven at a time.’ 
In Bisayan, at least in Cebnan, the distributive ‘particle is 
simply prefixed to the cardinals, e. g., 
tag-unuim ‘ six apiece.” 
tag-pito ‘seven apiece.’ 
tinag-unum ‘six at a time.” 
tinag-pito ‘seven at a time.’ 
In Hiliguayna apparently the cardinal may be reduplicated 
asin ‘one’ and ‘two.’ In ‘ten’ the distributive particle may 
be prefixed to the root, e. g., Hill. tagpolo, or to the form with 
prefixed na, e. g., Sam.-Ley. tagnapolo. Wiliguayna also pre- 
sents the forms tay-uaa-ka-polo and tag-sampolo. In the powers 
‘of ‘ten’ the particle is prefixed to the root in Samaro-Leytean} 
in the other dialects forms are not available, e. g.: 
tag-gatos ‘one hundred at a time.’ 
tag-yokot ‘ one thousand at a time.’ 
In Bikol apparently tig or man are prefixed and on suffixed 
to the cardinal with the first two syllables reduplicated. 
‘In Pampangan in the frst series tla is prefixed to cardinals 
with initial consonant, ti to those with initial vowel, e. g., 
tranam ‘six apiece.” 
ti-pitu ‘seven apiece.” 








In most of the Philippine languages the combination of m-+a labial 
becomes by assimilation mm, and then m with simplification of the 
doubling, as here. *Mamowo is apparently not formed. 
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In the second series up to ‘ten’ ti and tia are prefixed as above 
to the fully reduplicated cardinal; the teens inay have redupli- 
cation or nots ‘one hundred’ is without reduplication; the 
powers of ten seem to have reduplication, e. g.: 
ti-anamanam ‘six at a time.” 
tin-labilabi-n metong 
tia-labi-en metong 
tia-dinalan ‘one hundred at a time.? 
tin-libolibo ‘one thousand at a time.? 


f ‘eleven at atime,’ 





‘Phe even tens seem to be formed by prefixing the distributive 
unit as a modifier to polo, . £5 

tiduatidua-ng polo ‘twenty at a time.’ 

tiawalowalo' -ng polo ‘eighty at a time.” 
‘The numerals with prefixed meka intermediate between the tens 
seem to be formed by reduplicating the syllable ka, and adding 
the suflix an, e. g.5 

mekakatloan adua ‘twenty-two at a time,’ 

In Pangasinan up to ‘eight? inclusive, and from ‘twenty’ 
upward with the exception of the powers of ‘ten? the distribu- 
tives are formed by prefixing san to the cardinal, simple or with 
first syllable reduplicated; ‘five, ‘seven,’ and ‘eight? have 
apparently only reduplicated forms, e, g.: 

aap } ‘six apicee, at a time.” 

san-aanem, 

san-pipito ‘seven apiece, at a time.’ 

san-wawalo® ‘eight apiece, at a time.” 

san-derua-n polo: 

san-derua-n polo 
«Nine? and the teens take the prefix ag with reduplication of 
the first syllable of the cardinal, e. g-, 

tag-sisiam ‘nine apiece, at a time.” 

tag-lalabi-n sakey ‘eleven apiece, at a time.’ 





i “twenty apiece, a¢ a tim 


In ‘ten’ and its powers tongal is prefixed to the root form, e.g. 
tongal-polo ‘ten apiece, at a time.” 
tongal-lasus ‘one hundred apiece, at a time.’ 
‘tongal-libo ‘one thousand apiece, at a time,’ 





* Written tivalovalo, probably a mistake. 
“Written sanooaolo, evidently a mistake. 
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In Tlokan sag is apparently prefixed to the cardinal with first, 
syllable reduplicated, ‘except in the case of ‘ten’ and its powers, 
in which say-tungat is prefixed to the root form, e. g.: 

sag-sisiam ‘nine apiece.’ 
sag-tungal-polo ‘ten apiece.” 
sag-tungal-gasut ‘one hundred apiece.” 

In Thanaig in the first series tayyi ix apparently added to the 
simple cardinal." ‘The second series is formed only from those 
cardinals with initial consonant, this initial consonant being 
doubled after fa and the first syllable of the cardinal repeated, 
ora 





tappipitn ‘seven at a time.’ 

In Nabaloi the complex san-sis-kei is prefixed to the cardinal, 
‘and in Bontok the cardinal is followed by the complex -# wan isa 
‘as in the case of the first five numerals. In Bontok instead of 
& the particle is'seems to be used in some of the numerals, ¢. &., 

simpoo ya chnwa is nan isa ‘twelve to each.’ 
In Nabaloi ‘ten’ has the fuller form, in Bontok sometimes the 
root, sometimes the fuller form, e. g.: 
Nab. san-sis-kei-sam-pulo ‘ten to each.’ 
Bon. poo-s nan isa ‘ten % each.’ 
sim-poo ya isa-s nan isa ‘eleven to each.” 

Tn Magindanao, njaga or kaga (to judge from the form 
Kagadua) are prefixed to the cardinal; the forms above ‘five? 
are not given. . 

With regard to the formative clements of the distributives, 
man and tungali are clear, the explanation of the others is 
more uncertain. Man is the same prefix which is used with 
nouns in many of the languages to indicate ‘so many apiece,’ 
g.y"Tagalog mamiso (<man-+-piso) ‘a peso to each.’ Tungal 
is certainly connected with Tagalog tungali, which means to do 
something, one after another, e. g., magtungali kayo-ng 
‘uméinum. *dvink one after the other.” ° 

‘The remaining elements are apparently made up of a number 
of smaller elements, the principal of which seem to be ti; ag, sa 









'The sixth numeral, which is not given, is probably sagnanam, of. 
sagpapat. < 
The distributives of ‘ten’ and its powers are not given. 
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(Iban, ta, cf, I, p. 388), all of which may appear in a shorter 
form without vowel, vin, fg, 6 

‘Téis found uncombined in Pampangan; the « of tia is proba- 
bly derived from forms like tiapat, tianam, in which the root 
has initial a, 74, ¢ is probably also an element of Tagalog.and 
Bikol sig, Bisayan and Pangasinan tag, Cebuan tinag, which 
are to be analyzed as ti-g, tag, and t-in-ug, combinations of 
ti with the formative element ag, and infix in. 

‘The particle sa, ¢ is found in Pangasinan san, Tlokan sag, 
Thanag tuygi, ta, Nabaloi san-sis-hei, Bontok # or is nan isa, 
Pangasinan and Nabaloi san is sa+ligatare n; Tlokan say and 
Thanag taygi contain ag, and are to be analyzed thus: sa-ag or 
sag or sa-g; what the final # or gi of the Tbanag prefix is, is 
uncertain, Ibanag ta is either sa uncombined, or su-+ay, the 
doubling after the prefix representing the assimilation of g; 
Bontok s and is are perhaps reduced forms of sa; Nabaloi sis 
is perhaps a combination of these reduced forms. ‘The tei of 
Nabaloi is the same as the wei of saxei ‘one? (ef. I, p. 345); 
Bontok sian isa is probably @ genitive of isa ‘one.’ 

‘The particle ag, g occurs in tig, tag, taggi (Iban.), sag and 
perhaps ta (Iban.), which have already been discussed, and 
probably also in Magindanao njaga, kaya. These soem to be 
composed of ag or y preceded by a particle nga or ka, and fol- 
lowed by an a which is pethaps borrowed from cardinals with 
initial @ as in the case of tia,” 

‘The particle sa is without doubt the root particle of the 
numeral ‘one,’ the particle ti is perhaps identical with the root 
article ti of the Tlokan article and Pampangan demonstrative 
iti (L. p, 358), used here with the meaning of ‘oie’ like sa. 
‘The particle nija of Magindanao is perhaps equivalent to the 
common ligature nf, being likewise a demonstrative particle 
used in a numeral sense; ka is uncertain, ‘The particle ag is 
perhaps to be connected with the particle ag of Harayan 
demonstrative ag-to and with the indefinite accusative signs 
ug and ak in Cebuan (I, pp. 345, 355) ; its function seems to be 
mainly connective. ‘The suffix on in Bikol and the infix in in 
Cebuan are doubtless the same as the identical verbal particles. 

‘These particles sa, ti and nga, if this analysis is correct, give 
the idea of ‘for each one,’ ‘apiece,’ ‘at once’ to the cardinal 
numeral to which they are prefixed. 
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* A special series of ordinal distributives is usually not formed. 
Tagalog, however, has such a series formed from the ordinals 
by full reduplication, e. g. 

iknikalawa ‘every two, every second.” 

ikaikatlo ‘every three, every third.” 


Adverts. 

‘The numoral adverbs are of two kinds, viz., cardinal and 
ordinal, Cardinal adverbs answer the question ‘how many 
times?’ Ordinal adverbs answer the question ‘which time in 
reries ?” A special series of ordinal adverbs has been devel- 
oped in only a few cases. 

‘The cardinal adverbs are formed from the cardinals by pre- 
fixes sometimes accompanied by reduplication. The chief pre- 
fixes are, viz. 








, Bik., Pamp., Mag., Sulu, maka 
Tok. marin, mami 
: mi, min. 
Igor. (Nab.) pin 
Igor. (Bon.) ‘mami(n), manga 


‘These particles are in many cases varied like verbal particles 
to express tense. In Tagalog maka is the usual particle, but 
naka may be used to indicate past time. In Bisayan and 
Bikol, naka is the usual particle, but maka is used of the future. 
Tn Pampangan, meka, in Pangasinan, amin, ami, and in Tlokan, 
namin, nami are the forms for past time. Tagalog minsan has 
also the form ninsan for the preterite. 

Reduplication is found in older Tagalog and in Pampangan. 
‘The forms of the first five numerals are, vi 
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eon wear 
Scraggoszu 





a 
qwdySoeur 
quddwurd 


gud 
gudayaeut 
ude 

a 
qwdedesrar 





audooqourt 





onwsyeat 
opyrure 
oppriad 





operey-0109 
ouwyeyvat 
ojoreyen 
oporesyet 
operewar 





‘wnawyear 
wapryemt 
‘enppyment 
enyourd 
‘upprat 
euaque 
empuyurent 





‘enpEyes-ojor 
‘eupepesyear 
enpeyet 
‘equpeywer 


‘eaepeqea 
& 


cuvsruresyvur 
‘wsreqeut 
uvsSoqemeat 
usu 





oxwseyer 
‘went 


esau 
T 





us 
aun 
(-wog) “108 
(-qeN) 308] 


savar 
“AOL 
“Bue 


dug 
ete 
“(°0) “SI 


Se, 
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In Tlokan the ordinals themselves are used as adverbs." 

‘Phe analysis of asia is not entirely clear; it may be ordinal 
prefix ka-+<ia, identical with the sia of Samaro-Leytean siapa, 
‘siahan pa ‘first,’ and ultimately with the pronoun of the third 
person singular in many of the languages. ; 

‘The other forms are simply modifications of the cardinal 
adverbs, ‘The Pangasinan forms are made by dropping the 
prefix 2c of the cardinal adverb avd changing the m of mi to 
p. In pinen, if it is correct, the final m of *pinent has been 
assimilated to the preceding 2. ‘The Ibanag forms are made by 
profixing pa to the cardinal adverb, or by changing the m of 
{ts prefix mi to p. ‘These forms have, at least formally, passive 
prefixes with initial p like the Nabaloi cardinal adverbs, while 
the other cardinal adverbs have active prefixes. 


Restrictives. 

Restrictive numerals are those in which the meaning of the 
original numeral is restricted by the added idea of ‘only.’ 
They are usually derived from other numerals by reduplica- 
tion. ‘They occur in Tagalog, Pampangan, Pangasinan, Tbanag, 
and probably in other languages. 

In Tagalog this restrictive meaning is given by reduplicating 
the first syllable of a numeral, cardinal, distributive, or adverb, 
ora 

fisa ‘ong only.” 

titigisa ‘only one apiece.” 

miminsan ‘only once.’ 

dadslawa ‘only two.’ 

sasangdaan ‘only a hundred.’ 
‘The restrictive meaning is still further enhanced by combining 
full with partial reduplication, e. g., 

fisaisa ‘only one.” 

dadaladalawa ‘only two.” 

miminsanminsan ‘only once.” 

In Pangasinan this restrictive meaning is given to cardinals 
by repeating the first syllable of the numeral including the con- 
sonant after the first vowel, €. g., 


¥Cf. Williams, op. eit., p. 71. 
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saksakey ‘one only.” 

taltalo ‘three only. 

samsampold ‘ten only 
‘This formation is made also from the ordinals in this language, 
© By 

kadkadua ‘the one that alone makes the second of a series.? 
‘The reduplieated distributives seem to have, at least oceasion- 
ally, a vestrietive meaning,’ e. g., 

sandereraa ‘no more than two by two, no more than two 

apieve.’ 

In Thanag restrictive forms are made from the cardinals from 
‘two? to ‘nine? by reduplicating the first syllable.? 

Jn Pampangan besides the forms consisting of numeral + 
adverb ‘only,’ which are found in general in all the languages, 
the numeral or part of it may be repeated, the two forms being 
joined by the ligature, and a modifying adverb usually accom- 
panying the complex,” e. g., 

metong mo-ng metong ‘only one,’ 
‘pat mo-ng apat ‘only four.” 
mekatlo la-n mekatlo-n lima ‘only twenty-five.’ 

Restrictives may also be formed from the cardinals by prefix- 

ing ka and suffixing an to the reduplicated cardinal, e. g., 
kamemetungan 
Kamemetungmetungan 
kalilimaliman ‘five onl 

In Tokan a series of restriotives are_made from the adverbs 
by changing the m of the prefix min to p and inserting an 
additional min between this prefix and ma. ‘This is really 
species of the reduplication, the prefix min appeating first in 
the active and then in the passive form, e. g.: 











1 cone only.? 








Gf. Pellicer, p. 182. 
No examples are given by De Cuevas. 
2This construction is similar to the use in Tagalog of na-ng (the 
adverb na-Fligature) between two identical words for the sake of 
emphasis, o. g., 
tawo nang tawo ‘nothing but people." 
sumulat na-ng sumulat ‘to write and write.” 
“These forms are similar to the Tagalog superlative forms like katam- 
‘stam-isan ‘sweatest’ from tan-ie ‘sweet.’ 
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maminpinsan ‘only once.” 
‘maminpindua ‘only twice,” 
maminpitlo ‘only three time: 
maminpinpat ‘only four times.” 
maminpinnem* ‘only six times, 
maminpinpolo ‘only ten times.” 








‘Addenda and corrigonda to Part 1: 

p- 840—Samaro-Leytean genitive nan is used only in auch expressions 
‘as nga nan Pastre ‘says the priest.” 

p-850—In Samaro-Leytean the oblique of the demonstratives may also 
apparently be preceded by the genitive of the definite article, e. 
aan sadto; sa sadto and sa sito, though not given, are practically 
certain. 

1 858—Samaro-Leytean genitive of the personal interrogative is written 
‘nino, without glottal catch ; Pampangan kanino is given as ‘ suple- 
tivo’ i. e., oblique, but has been placed in the genitive following the 
analogy of the other languages. 

‘p. 850—Samaro-Leytean individualizing interrogative is hen. 

p. 885—Samaro-Leytean si ako is not given by Figueroa, but is prac 
tically certain. 

p. 886—Pampangan kekatam is evidently a mistake for kekatamo; there 
being room for another letter between it and the following word in 
the badly printed copy of Bergafio that was used. 

pp. 814—Samaro-Leytean si ixao, though not given, is practically certain; 
the Bikol plural forms, which are not given by San Agustin, 
are taken from Herrejon, Lecciones de gramdtica bieol-hispana, 
Binondo, 1889. 

p. 819—Samaro-Leytean has kanira 8, pl. corresponding to kaniya; both 
forms are given by Figueroa as genitive, but have been placed in 
the oblique following the analogy of the other languages. 

In Nabaloi the form néai ‘of this’ is given by Sheerer in the text, 

p.128. 

‘The personal pronouns of Bontok Igorot, which were not given in 

Part I, may be added here, in so far as they are known. 

















ist and Bra 
sing. sali, ake sika ; ka sia, sitodi 
‘pl. chatako, tako chakayyo, kayo chaicha, cha 
chakami, kami chatodi 
Genitive forms of the first person singular and plural are -k and ta 
respectively. 


Ak, sika, ka; sia, kami, kayo, -k and ta are to be explained as the 
{identical forms in the other languages. Sakin is perhaps akin (= Tag. 
akin) with articular s (<si). Sitodi is si (=Tag. si) + to (Tag. dem. root 











' Made on the basis of maménnem. 
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pert. f0)+d¢ @, In the plural cha is a phonetic modifcation of da as in 
Nabaloi (et. p. 829). Twko is doubtless inclusive, kami exclusive, 
Tako is a combination of ta (root past. 1 pers.)+ko (perhaps modified 
form of ka, root part. of 2 pers.), of. Tag. tayo, Pamp. tamo, p. 870. 
Chatako, chakani, and chakayo axe like the Tok. datayo, dakani, 
dakayo (pp. 872, 378). Chaicha aud ehatodi are similar forms made on 
the basis of icha (= Nok, ida), and todi of singular. 

The following pronouns of Samal, Manobo, Tagaknolo, Bilan, and 
-Atas, languages spoken by pagan tribes in Mindanao, are given in the 
vocabularies in Montano, Rapport 3. le ministre de Pnstruction 
lique sur une Mission anuz fies Philipines et en Malasie (Archives 
des Missions scientifiques, série 18, come xi, Pars, 1885). 








Sam. Man, Tagak, Bil. Atas 
def.art. yan yan ang ni ang 
dem. sg. ini iani ink ani ini 
dem, pl nian ninian nian anion inian 
1sg: aco siacon aco agu siecao 
2sg  icao—iouna ieao gute siap 
Seg. ian ian jaan sanito sia 
ipl. kita sikami ——karaygan —_guictodoon_sikami 

kami 
2pl. kamu sikama = kamu ’ sikia 

(written kam) 
3pl. sian sikandan —kamuyan— guoya sikandan 


Ta the demonstratives, ani and iani are probably to be analyzed as 
a-ni and i-a-ni, ni being root particle, and a and é articular particles, 
‘The plural seems to be indicated by a suffix an; ninian is perhaps a 
mistake. In the first person singular has apparently become g in 
Bilan, Manobo acon is probably the same as Bisayan akon ; Atas siceao 
and siap (probably a mistake for siak) seem to have been interchanged 
by the author. In the third singular iaan, ian are probably combina- 
tions of the root particle ya and suffix an. The forms Mauobo icuna, 
sikandan and Atas sikiu, sikandan are to be compared with the Bagobo 
forma; Samal silan, with Magindanao silan. ‘The forms Tagakaolo 
Raraygan, kamuyan, and Bilan gufa, sanito, guictodoon, and guaya 
are not clear; sanito and guictodoon probably contain the root particle 
to; kamuyan and guoya, the root particle,ya. ‘The remaining forms 
require no comment. 











Al-Hasan ikn Ibvéliim itn Zida.—By Rrctaen Goreweat, 
‘Professor in Columbia University, New York City. 


or, with his full name, 
n ibm aleLfusain ibn 


Al-Hasan ibn Th 
Abii Muhammad al- 
Haasan ibn ‘AI ib 
min ibn Zi considered to he one of the best authorities 
for the eatly history of the Fatimides. Of his personal history 
awe seem to know nothing other than that he was descended from 
fan enfranchised slave, afiiiated to the tribe al-Laith.' Ilis 
immediate relatives, however, were scholars, His great-grand- 
father, al-Hasan ibn ‘Als, was already known as a learned man. 
‘Abt Muhammad's son, Aba al-Husain (died 415 A.TL),. con- 

tinued the historical work of his fathers and this work w 
farther continued by ADA al-Lusain’s son, Ibn ADT Tusai 
‘Al-Siytti mentious a Muhammad ibn Zalak who was the teacher 
of Aba Bake Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Kingnt* (born 264 A.1L, 
died 345 A.IL). Whether he was any relative of al-Lasan ibn 
Tbrikim, Ido not know. ‘Tho dates preclude the possibility of 
his having been a son, Our Ibn Zila was born in 306 AIL, 
according to a combination of Thn Khallikan, based upon a 
statement of Ibn Zilik himself, He died at an advanced age 
in 387 A. 

Of the various historical treatises written by Ibn Zalak, only 
one seems to have come down to us, his life of Muhammad ibn 
‘Masa ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Kindi al-Sairaft (died 358 A.HL)." 
His Sirat Muhammad thn Tughj the Tkhshid is mentioned by 































That he was a pupil of al-Kindt would seem to follow from the 
expression shaikiiuna, on fel. 2a of Paris Ms. Arabe 1818, quoted below. 

Becker, Beitrige sur Geschichte Aguptens unter dem Islam, i, p. 14 
ives the details. 

+ Husn al-Muhddara (Cairo 1820) i, p. 141, 2. 

“fy, de Slane, i, p- 388. 

+ ALSipatt in his History of the Chatiphs says that “Ton ZAlA al- 
aig” died in 492—evidently a mistake, See te. by H. 8. Jarret, 
Caloutta 1881, p. 485. 

"Ms, in the Khedivial library. See the Catalogue of that library 
vol. v, p.6. Part of his name is given there as ibn Khalf ibm Rashid. 
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Tbn Sad and by al-Makriai; his Sirat Mutize i-Din Allah by 
al-Makriai alone; his Sirat al-Madhardiyyin also by al-Makri2i. 
His continuation of al-Kindi's Uiwara’ Migr’ went down to the 
year 302 A.D., that of al-Kindi’s Kuat Migr to the year 386 
‘AHL? It is probable that a great part of the material which 
the historian collected in these works has passed over into 
those of later writers, and his own name been sippressed. His 
additions to the Kudat Migr séém, however, to have had a 
Tonger separate existence. ‘They were used by Tbn ajar al- 
‘Askalint (773-852 A.IL) for his Raf al-Jsr or biographical 
lexicon of Egyptian Cadis, In his preface to this work (Ms 
Bibl. Nat. Paris, Arabe No. 2149) he gives his sourees as 


GUL ye oY slaw st ae IM § edazel 
od CUS he GB By 2 ATS gil mole HLS ole 5 
eT hs BALL Lagat pal pe jl ge ie 
& ANN! aie ude Ble gape 92s yey Gd! 
aM ALA gots) pal yA WD ye be oadsial kay! 
pol Es ye Ble ye deel Lise gil yadll GE lbs! 
cho Real apse 5 RAL LEK Ge OS, «gel 
Sa phe ple ends, WS ee Cat gill ge ged 
oboe ge 5 ye Gle ged pt Ssldy Ost Le de 
BUS SLE! gol ge Ul ue ol ye pe gil ve Esler 

In his account of Ibn Zalik, Ibn Khallikin says that the 


additions to al-Kindi’s Kiw/at Migr commenced with the life of 
Bakkar ibn Kutaiba (ca. 246 A.H.);* and in the Raf al-ler of 























‘Seemingly mentioned only in Ibn Sa‘fd, al-Makriat and Ms, Brit, 
‘Mus. No. 1212. 

* Untortunately, the Ms. of al-Kindi's Kuda Migr in the Brit. Mus, 
(No. 1212) contains the continuation by Abd al-Hasan Abmad ibt ‘Abd 
al-Rabmin ibn Burd, and not that of Ibn Z0B. 

3 Huan, i, p. 218; Hjl Khalifa, i, p. 188; i, pp. 102, 141; iv, p. 561. 
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Thn Hajar,’ Ton Zalik is mentioned several times by name in 
the life of Baki, ‘The sume is the ease in the life of Muliam- 
mad ibn al-Nu‘min, with whom Ibn Khallikin says the additions 
ended.” 














‘Phe greatest. uncertainty, however, seems to exist in regard 
to Tn Zilik’s supposed historical and topographical works, 
Of such an historical work as Becker aseribes to him we know 
Tittle." Ibn Khallikin says simply, “he composed an oxeel- 





Tent work” on history; and does not mention any of the minor 
works cited above, I[aji Khalifa seems to think that this was 
a continuation of ,the two histories of Thn Yanus ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ibn Ahmad al-Sadafi.* If this is so, and if al-Sadaft 
carried down his work approximately to a time near his death 
(847 A.IL), it is possible that the Sirat Mukammad ihn Tughj 
and the Sirat Mutizz were part and parcel of this Dhail. In 
this case, it would be wrong to count them as individual pro- 
auctions of Tbn Zflik. In the introduction to his Hnsn ul- 
Muhadura, al-Siyitt speaks of Ibn Zalak’s Ti'vikh Migr as one 
of his authorities; but in his chapter on the historians who 
lived in Egypt, he seems to know only of his Mud@il Migr and 
of his additions to the Au@at Misr of al-Kindi.* One of the 
































Ms, Paris, Arabo2149, fols. 27b, 20a, ete. Al-Kindtis also mentioned. 
‘The passage, however, is not in the London Ms. of the Kuiat Migr. 
bn Hajar refers to al-Tahdiw! (Tabakdt al-Huf'dz xii, 25), as Tbn Khi 
likin states—probably on the authority of Ibn Zalak. 

# TAOS, xxvii, p. 247, 18. 

* The only distinct reference to it that I can find is in Tbn Hajar’s 


‘Raf ab-Tor (Ms. Pais 2140), fl, 9b, where he-says: E395 gyal 553, 
OP ABS pays Bi DOI S prin phe GA! RL 
Laelydy Lekige Gala oe ype pat doy Late ppstell St 


I]. According to this testimony, the work was arranged in chrono- 











Togical sequence; yet, in view of the paucity of further testimony we 
‘must suppose that it was not in frequent use or that it formed a part of 
his Khitta. 

‘tha Khallikin, ti, p. 95; Haji Khalifa, ii, 148, with corrections vi, 
p. 632, Al-Subki, Tabakat al-Shaftiyya al-Kubra, i, p. 279. On a sup- 
posed Futih Migr of Ibn Zalik, see de Sacy, Chrest. Arabe, ii, p. 150; 
‘Weil, Gesch, d. Chalifen, v, p- 

5%, p, 265, 
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titles of the Kinja is Ti'rikh Migr wa-Pad@itiha; and al- 
Siynti is evidently speaking of one and the same work in both 
places.* 

‘The view suggested here is in a small measure supported also 
by Ibn Said; though he adds an additional difficulty to the 
problem. Ibn Sa‘id has taken most of his material dealing 
with Muhammad ibn Tughj from Ibn Zalik’s Sira.? Bat he 
expressly states that the Sira was nothing but an addition to 
the Umard’ Migr of al-Kindt. Accordingly, the Stra was no 
independant work, but a Diail, though not to the history of 
al-Sadafi, ‘There is no evidence I know of which will solve 
this second question as between al-Kindt and al-Sadafi; but 
there seems little doubt that the Sira was nothing more than 
an addition to some previous work. Parts of larger works 
were often designated with the title Aitad, In Ms. Bibl. Nat. 
Paris, Arabe 1818, Ibn Ziilik himself states that he had writ- 
ten a separate Kitdd on the river Nile;* but in all probability, 
this is nothing more than the various chapters dealing with that 
subject that are or were to be found in his Khirta. 

‘This name “Khitta” is given to his topographical work on 
Egypt by Tbn Khallikin ; and, following him, by Abt al-Fida’.* 

"Among the Arabic manuseripts in the Biblioth’que Nationale 
‘and in the library of Gotha, there are certain works puxporting 
to be by Ibn Zalik, and entitled either Kita Mula’il Misr 
wa-Akhbariha wa-Khawasgiha or Tecrikh Migr wa-Fag@iliha, 
Ibn Khallikin says of the Khi¢ga that Tbn Zolik treated his 
‘subject in this work ‘fully.” It will be seen from the exami- 
nation of these manuscripts, that they ean in no way represent 
the Khitta, as the material they contain is practically worthless; 
and of the subjects treated only a cursory view is given. At’ 
most, they give us an extract of the larger work; probably only 
of a part of ita panegyrie of the country. 

















7 What Ibn Khallikia (fp. 201) means by the “Lesser History” of 
Tn ZililT do not know. 

* Tallguist, Ion Sa‘fd, Leyden 190, te. p. 12. The same ig true of the 
bistory of the family al-Mitdars" (p. 118; ef. Khilag i, 155-157.) 

Tee below. According to Vollers (2DMG., vol, xiii, p. 104) at the 
end of the Cairo Ms. of Ibn ZOlik’s life of al-Sairafl there are vome 
extracts from the Fagail Migr. 

“ dnnales Moslemict ii, p. 509. Aj Khaltta from Ton Khallikin, 
p. 14; he adds that al-Makiat does not mention the wor. 
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Tt-was the habit of Muhammadan historians to open their 
history of the conntry with which they were dealing with a 
description of its Mufait or excellencies.' Very often, special 
treatises upon. such “excellencies” were composed, which later 
historians incorporated with their opening chapters. To m 
tion only afew: Mudi@il Bugrt by Omar ibn Shabba Abi Zé 
al-Numaint (died 262 A.I.) ; Higa Bughiaul by Abi 
ibn Muhammad al-Sarakhst (died 286 AIL); Aulait 
Butt al-Mukauldas by Wawa ibn Ahmad al-Husaint al-Dimishist 
(died 874 ATL); Feda’id ul-Leram by Ton ‘Asikir (died G00 
AL); Mud@il a-Sherm by Abt al-Lfasan ¢AtT ibn Muham- 
mad Raba‘t (ca, 435 AIL); Ful@it Ghurnitte by Malyammad 
ibn Ibrahim al-Gharnati. 

‘The first to write auch a treatise on the Muli’ of Egypt 
seems to have been Omar ibn Muhammad ibn Yasuf ibn Ya‘isib 
al-Kindt; though Ibn ‘Abd al-I[akam prefaced his history of 
‘the Conquest of Egypt by the Mohammedans with material of 
the sams kind.’ Following al-Kindt, and very evidently on 
similar lines, Ibn Zalak wrote his own account, which he 
aded in his A7hista, and later edited in an abridged form, 
Tt may be useful to give a short account of the subjects treated 
by al-Kinds, in order to compare his work with that of Thn 
Zalak, After citing versos from the Koran dealing with Egypt, 
the derivation of the name Migr from a supposed son of Noal, 
and the part played by a Copt in building the Ka‘ba at Mecea, 
he cites the prominent men of pre-Islamic times who were born 
in Egypt: Alexander the Great, Hermes, Iippocrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Ptolemmus, Theon, Philo, Archimedes. ‘Then came 
the “Companions,” the legal lights, the holy men, the poets 
and the caliphs bora there, ‘The ‘excellencies” of Egypt are 
mentioned, especially in comparison with those of other Islamic 
lands, OF the eighty cities in Egypt, he mentions the princi- 
pal ones, ¢. g., Sa‘id, Alexandria and its lighthouse, Fayyam 
Memphis, ‘Ain ‘Shams and Farama; describes the poll-tax 
(char@j) in pre-Islamic and Islamic times; the story of the 























































1 Hajt Khalifa iv, pp. 447 et seq. 

* Information kindly given by Professor Torrey. Al-KindI’s text has 
been published, with a Danish translation, by J. Oestrap in Oversigt 
over det Kongelige Danske Vindenskabernes Selskabs forhandlinger, 
Copenhagen 1898, No. 4. 
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“Mukaukis, the wonderful things (‘qjai) to be found there; 
the Nile; the Mukattam hills; the burial places; the pyramids; 
the peculiar fish eaten theres the various stuffs manufactured; 
the Egyptian horse; the mines, field produets, animals, trees and 
‘the commerce of the country. 

In the Catalogue of the Arabic Manuseripts belonging to the 
Bibliothique Nationale in Paris, Nos. 1816, 1817 and 1818 
are attributed to Ibn Zalik; though the editors seem to have 
some doubt in regard to Nos. 1816 and 1818. But it is in 
regard to 1817 that such an asctiption is manifestly impossible, 
On fol. 3a Abt Salt ibn Umayya al-Andalusi? is cited, who died 
in the year 629; and on fol. 2b al-Makrizi!? ‘The name of Ibn 
‘Zita is mentioned neither in the body of the book nor in the 
preface; though the title gives it as the complete work of the 
author'—and in this Brockelmann has naturally followed the 
copyist’s lead.* ‘The first seven folios give us a general account 
of Egypt, its peculiarities and its wonders: 

a. The greatness of Egypt and the many blessings showered 

upon it by God;" traditions of Ka‘b al-Ahbar. fol. Ia 

b. The boundaries of Egypt. fol. 3a, . 

¢. Account of the excellencies of Egypt; the prophets born 

there; the prominent men that came to Egypts the ‘“eom- 
panions” and “followers” buried there; the advantages 

















Yp, 880. 

"The work referred to is probably his al-Risdla al-Misriyya, cited by 
Aji Khalifa ii, p. 148; Wastenfeld, Geschichtsschreider, p. 80. Ci. 
‘Yakut, iv, pp. 551, 865; al-Siydts, Husn ii, pp. 196, 2205 Ibn AbT ‘Usa 
Dia, i, 106, 


gdh git IS LEIL Soul gg Gall 5 Ke 
1 Doptunall 
S plail gle My gal Bless poe pals MF 


* Gesch. der arab. Lit. i, p. 149. 

taus Lgie abil dam shel She Sl ea pale dls 
LBM Alu b 1a lopey peed ebyel-a auotation that ooours 
in all Muhammadan histories of Egypt (e. g., Husn, i, p. 10; ii, p. 109), 
thd which reminds one of the Talmudio saying “Ten measures of 


beauty descended upon the world: Jerusalem took nine, and the rest of 
the world one” (Kiddiishim 490; Estiver Rabbah, i). 
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ngs (Saji) to be 


(mahasin) of Egypt; the wonderful 1 
nelons, 


found there; the good things to eat, e gy Wi 
Jemons, fol. 4a. * 

a. Farther account of the excellencies of the country 
cially of the green stone used in building the Kata 
which came from Egypt. fol. 5a.' 

ce. Each month has its own food and perfum 

£. The first rulers in Egypt. fol. 7 

Tt seems probable that these ope! 

imputation, by some ignorant ser 

of this work to Ibn Zaliks for exactly the sume sort of 
fon is to be found in the Parix Mss, 1810 and 1820. 
‘Dhese two are ascribed to Ibrahim ibn Wasif Shah, who lived 
towards the end of the seventh century A.IT, According to 
‘Miji Khalita,® Ibn Wagif Shah wrote a history of Hx) eh 
the himself shortened into a compendium with the long title: 
Kitab Jawahir al-Bulir wa- Waka'i® ale Cmte woe Ajaib 
WeDuhar wi-Akhbir al-Diyar al-Migriyye, and wor two 
separate works as Wilstenfeld believed.* “The description given 
by Haji Khalifa suffices to prove ‘The value placed upon 
this work of Ibn Wasif Shah may be seen from the fact that a 
number of Mss, of the history have come down to us, and from 
the use made of it by later writers, c. g., al-Makrizi, Aba al- 
Mabjisin,* al-Kalkashandi,' Ibn Iyis,’ Sambari.” But the Paris 


1 ie a & Hl elpadl tala Gt por dSLEs Gy 
+t ot Ra Of. al-Khifot, i, p. 28, below. 


ppetilly USL ye e95 days pet IS poe dy oF ate 
ita, 28, pp. 150, Ob 

1 Gesthichtschreter, p41. Fi, p. 

‘ Subhald'hd, Caizo 1000, fp. 222; Wistenfeld, Caleaschandi's 
Geographie und Verwaltung von Agypten, pp. 20, 47. 

res ig, f pp. 17, 28, 2. 

‘a the ifs. of his Chronicle dealing with the history of tho Jews in 
Beypt, Library of the Alliance Tsraclite Universelle. Wasteafeld in 
COnint und Ocident, ip. 82h, calls attention to the fact that some pas- 
Sage cited in other works as coming from Tbn Wasit Shah can not be 
{ond in the Mss. See, als, the opening chapters of such late works as 
Malammad ibn ‘Abd al-Mu(fe Kitab akhbaralsweal fi man tagarrafa 
(fi Migr, Cairo 1811 A.H. and ‘ Abdallah ibn Hijazi al-Shakdwi's Tuhfat 
‘al-Nazirin, etc., on the margin of the preceding (cf. Brockelmann, 
Geach. i, p. 298, 480). 









* fol. Gh. 








ave eased the 
iver, 


x pages I 
or some willful de 
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‘Mss. 1819 and 1820 can hardly contain this work; not simply 
Decanse Ibn Wagif Shah is mentioned in the third person'—a 
point made by the compilers of the Catalogue, ‘This was no 
umeommon procedure with Arabie authors. ‘There are more 
cogent reasons. ‘The Mss. themselves carry the history of 
‘Wgypt down to the time of the Turkish Conquest in 923 A.II.; 
the same is true of the Gotha Ms., and anthoritics cited lead wx 
well beyond the middle of the eighth century AH. In addition 
to ‘Abd al-Iakam," al-Kindi,? al-Xndai, al-Masabbiht® and al- 
‘Mas‘di, there appear al-Dhahabt (died 748 A.HL) and Ibu al- 
Kathir (Gied 774). In fact, al-Dhahabt seems to be the princi 
pal anthority upon whom the author relies. As Ibn Wagif Shah 
is often cited by al-Makrizi (845 A.IL), he must have lived 
before his time; in fact, al-Makrizi uses him largely in connec- 
tion with the fabulous period of Egyptian history.* 

But, whether or no Mss. 1819 and 1820 are the work of 
Ibrihim ibn Wisif Shih, Ms. 1817 agrees with them to a 
remarkable degree! In fact, Mss. 1817 and 1819 go back to 
‘one ana the same original manuscripts while 1820 is a copy of 
an original that had a slightly longer text than the original of 
1817 and 1819, particularly in the quotations. It is, therefore, 
certain that Ms. 1817 can not contain the Fada’i'of Ibn Zalak. 

If we now turn to a consideration of Mss. 1816 and 1818, we 
shall see that the first work mentioned by Brockelmann in his 
list of Ibn Zalak’s works, Kurze Geschichte Agyptens bis zwm 
Jahre 49/609 in Ms. 1617, 1 of the Gotha collection, is'in all 
probability the same as our Ms. Paris 1818. Becker has already 
pointed out* that the two commence in the same manner; I 














1 Ms, 1818, fol. 41; Ms, 1820, fol. 5a. 

* Ma, 1820, fol. 80b. 

* Ibid. fols. 28a, 8b, 88a, 53a, 

4 Tbid. fols. 80b, B7b'(=Ms. 1819, fol. 420). 

+See A. Guest, in JRAS. 1902, p. 120. More than half of the Abrégé 
des Merveilles translated by Baron Carra de Vaux (Paris 1898) deals with 
the legendary history of Egypt. Passages cited from it by Makeial are 
attributed to Ibn Wasif Shih (p. xxxi), though Carra de Vaux does not 
believe that he is the author. Of Ibn Wapif Shah as an historian we 
know next to nothing (Lit, Central-Blatt, 1898, col. 1188); it bas been 
‘suggested even that there are two writers of that name (Orient. Lit. 
Zeit. i. p. Mi). 

* Leo. p. 18. 
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imagine that Gotha 1617, 1 and 1617, 2 are both comprised in 
Paris 1818—a fact which of course is not apparent from the seanty 
deseription given in the French eatalogue. 

It will be useful to give a short des 
of Ms. 1818. Prefixed to the whole work is an introai 


that reads as follows: pail! Ligad poe ISLES pais? | 
ls SU may Gyo? perbel gat gull Lal dev! 
Ra, 5d, Ql, Lire, 
el Jill! Lad ais) US pady spenill ge Qika¥h 
xi, letyel, xe aU os, Gulall at Ugie de 
LEK Lge exatbt oliaball able Repagell Lado yea 
play ease, all cle, dis Late cle ol clo, 

‘This introduction itself raises some questions. I can not 
find in the manuseript any account of al-Shafi'. Nor does it 
end with the forty traditions called wl loN Galo. One is 
forced to the conch that the introduction is misplaced and 
oes not belong here. It would be a long introduction for ten 


pages; for that which follows is no single work. ‘The first. ten 
pages form a separate treatise and open with the words: Js 


ity EGY, AT fo poe Sl pasha ge udl 

etl, CSU yyaall aszall cll LM deal, dural, 

pbs diye de db WS ane ols + Cell pale Gyyadll 
Sbyal Gis 


























op? ge sealy Clossll Guigsall aMlze pgp 
Pig peels Saysall yySdhall etl pad ole [7] ail, 
EL pling ake aU cle te aby) dleg Fe alll exes 
ctyie Lee pL: RO! OI pele, Kw pie BDU EK, 

+ Bvidently a variant for the usual ol (YO, iti, 804, 14; al- 


Mayet, 280,14; 900, 9) or @ y4B91 (Aba al-Madsn i, 8, 8). Kara- 


bacek in Mittheil. Papyrus Rainer i, 2; Butler, Arab. Conquest of 
Egypt, p. 518. 
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cell sheoy yasgia ply aphe aI She alll Jpuy Gals, 
Syany LE emtball yy dole wall Upagll LG Lull 
EUS ye all dsl, LS ye play ample wlll cle all 
AU py GY atlay lens Uday Loysy Shanes LAL oe 
all cools weit! gat cot Y play aele abll gle 
ee! eel ge LG yarn tyke Y 
pel Bab pale al pay JE ulvules isis ae 
& Hs, xii! Lolibls aly Rie wols ay 

BF EAA Gags go dest pe pl Liat os ae 
HS dys Gidea pg gat pling aple alll ole all Jpuy 
deolaall Ly g J Gale 50) ped! oye ‘They 
give a general account of the letters and communications that 
passed between the early rulers of Islam and their viceroys in 
Egypt, ending with the death of Mu‘awiya in 680. On fol. 
10b, a new Basmalah introduces a second treatise—this time on 


the Fudail—with the following superscription to the thirty-five 
folioss Sue as camee CUS 12 pl ge gad! JE 


oS ye Spars! gike, LgBlasy pee LE! ope ya 
eel, pee pal s pal 


‘The sections of this second treatise are as follows: 
a, Verses from the Koran dealing with Egypt. fol. 10D. 
slysMl rleo 5d. Benedictions of the prophets 

on Egypt. fol. 188, 

ce Ug) pgileo, ee eUtel! Giey. What the learned 
men have to say abont the excellencies and blessings of 
Egypt. fol. 13a, 

4. LSM ye prose dy ye 5d. The prophets born in 
Egypt. fol. 14b. 

e. The wise men in Egypt, e. g., Aristotle, Galen, Ptolemacus. 
fol. 15a. 

Vou. =xvIn. 8 
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fA 2. gH ylégbll ie par le ya 5d. 
Account of thirty-five rulers that reigned in Egypt from 
the Flood to the time of Islim. fol. 17b. 

& Lay Hazy elanlly Lligll ped ye poe d Le $3 
Usa Bley yaa SI 85a ye Les. Account of the 
frontier garrisons, mosqnes aud connections with Mecca, 
‘Medina, ete. (mere lists). fol. 19b. 

he Ugh wigelall 535 Lepaby paw Rie 5, Description 
of Egypt, the good things to be fonnd there and that of 
which the country is free. Contains, also, a list of the 
Khalfjs in Egypt. fol. 21b. 

bp sbecl ge BIS d ley pon yf 59. Tho various 
cities of Egypt; the cloths, fruit, food and drink peculiar 
to each one. fol. 22b. 

j. A short account of the City of Alexandria and its light- 
house; letter of ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ast in regard to it. fol. 24a 
(ef., also, fol. 30a). 

. pSlswall ye pas. On the wonderful things to be 
seen in Egypt. fol. 27b. 

i jee Leyyal dual ra A short avoount of the Nile, 
in which the author mentions the fact that he had written 
‘a special treatise on this subject. fol. 31a, commencing: 
LS Wd g eles dis mslicy le prey Ltt EL 

2 PLM Ne g Le 531 dul, 235! as, 

m. On the Nilometer (mentioning the year 247 A\H.). fol. 
30b. 

2. Lglatesy pas Rie Sd. A further general account of 
Egypt. fol. 38b. 

©, On the poll-tax of Egypt. fol. 37a. 

P. UghSLas, pa0 5d. Another chapter on the excellencies 
of Egypt. fol. dla. 


1 Spelly aipshall ype Lead yd pas my Gans Le 5S 
yyy SU, . On the clothes, shoes, food and drink 
* peculiar to Egypt. fol. 42a, 
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™ pee Ald yey) On the flora of Egypt, &. g., ott 


sitll eel Sepll. fol 00 

s. Egypt is more desirable than Bagra and Kufa, fol. 44b. 
As far as I can see, there is nothing in these folios, 10b—44b, 
that would militate against ascribing them to Ibn Zilik. If 
wwe can trust the heading, they represent a compendium of his 


“larger history of Egypt; or, at least, of a part of it. 


In considering Paris Ms. Arabe 1816, it must be noticed in 
the first place that though it contains less actual matter than 
Ms. 1818, it treats of more subjects. Ms. 1818 has 45 folios 
‘of 21 lines to the page; i. e., about 3780 lines in all. Ms. 1816 
has 49 folios of 15 lines to the page; i. e., about 1470 lines in 
all—less than half the number of words in Ms. 1818, The 
differences in the subject matter may be seen from the follow- 
ing table of its contents: 

a, Verses on Egypt in the Koran. fol. 1b. 

b. pas) Lust Leo (53, Beneditions of the prophets 
on Egypt. fol. 3b. 

° sles Ll,. Benedietions of Noah on Egypt. fol. 
4b. 


Lgl patos poe! Lola! ty $5. What the earned 
men have t0 say about the excellencies and the blessings 
of Egypt. fol. ba. 

LSM ye pase Wy ye 5d. ‘The prophets born in 
Egypt. fol. Ta. 

£. LL ype Ler ye 8+ The wise men who were 
in Egypt. fol. ta, 

Bale TAUGM golzy stall club! pasty 
Sb phe ie eye gill pylall oe pony «girl 

Sigal, On-the ten talismans and sciences cultivated in 
Egypt. fol. 8b. : 

b, gligbll die pas dhe ys 5 
Egypt from the Flood, fol. 9b. 

5 ye dey tia gd dll G) QELS yey 
Be eer of the Karba in Mokka was a Copt. fole 5b. 


On the rulers of 
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fa 3 but or oe xs Le Lal, Account of the frontier 
garrisons. fol. 15b. 
k Leyes poe the $3, On the good things in Egypt; 





5 pas pS. On the good arrangement of things 


in Egypt. fol. 18a. 
m, On the plants of Egypt. fol. 20b. 


Bahl he Mepb & UL Ld pela 2 pyet oS 
Hebd sha, tin JS § We bs, arerll gl. On 


certain ameliorations introduced by ‘Amr ibn al-‘Agi. fol. 









2a. 

°. ep poe che Ul,, On the poll-tax of Egypt. 
fol. 25a. 

p. hie, bles, ‘>. Further account of the 
exeellencies of Egypt. fol. 30a. 

olds pee gue Ryall as Se GL. A comprson 


of Egypt and Bagdad—especially in regard to climate, 
dress, fruits, ete. fol. Bb, 


n USI poe ayhe Ld! ye 83. On the pre-Islamic 
rulers pie Egypt. fol. 87a. 
& Lglssy poe cade g. "On the praise acodrded to Beypt, 
and especially Cas Nile. fol. 39b. 
t wy! ae LEM C3 Rens Sd. How Noah divided 
the earth between his sons. fol. 41b. : 
pales Lady yolesy Layad wy Ls, pe has 53 
LBL ye WS pad, Leper vedyy Ugsge, On the 
excellencies and the blessings of Egypt, the plenteousness 
of its provisions, the cheapness of living, ete. (contains 
also a short poem). fol. 43b. 
¥. Rydell, Ke dys poe ol das. Egypt the granary 
of Mecca and Medina. fol. 44b. 


W. BS pyied perly. On the eighty cities of Bgypt. fol. 
45a, 
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x, A poem in Rejez verse on the governors of Egypt entitled 
al‘ Thad aedurriyya fil-Umari al-Migriyya by Jamil 
al-Din al-Migtt al-Jazair, fol. 46b~49a, 

‘This last piece shows quite conclusively that the whole of 
‘Ms. 1816 ean not be by the hand of Tbn Zak. Jamal al-Dm 
aba al-Hasan ibn ‘Abd al-Azim ibn al-Jazir lived from 601 
A.HL to 660 A.IL; and his versified treatise. counted up the 

. Yulers of Egypt from ‘Amr ibn al-‘Agi down to al-Malik al-Zthir 
Baibars (died 676 A.HL)' A comparison of the table of con- 
tents of Ms. 1816 with that of 1818 seems to prove that some 
later compiler has taken about one-half of the material found 
in the Fuga'il of Ton Zilak, and has combined this with some 
other notices in order to form a new work, Who this compiler 
was we do not know. a 

‘These descriptions of the early history of Egypt and of the 
‘wonderful things to be seen there continued to be recited by all 
those who treated of Egypt. Who was their original compiler 
we do not know. As mentioned above, they are in large part 
already put down in Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’s work, and in al- 
Mas‘adr’s Muraj al-Dhahab.? But, later writers are wont to 
mention as one of their special authorities our Tbn Zalik; evi- 
dently all the quotations coming from the Fuda@’il, Yakat has 
the following references: Mu‘jam al-Buldan i, 168, 21 on 


asus 260, 6 on Alexandria Coyetyst yr yucbl JLs)s 269, 
19 on Uswin; 272, 17 on Asyiit; 264, 8 on the lighthouse of 
Alexandria; 760, 4 on Busir; ii, 608, 8 on Dimyat; iii, 74, 28 
‘on the Khalfj Sardis; 660 on al-Arish (Zaqa'i mentioned) ; 
762, 28 on ‘Ain Shams; 985, 14 (! La!55) on the Fayytm; iv, 
517, 8 on Maring; 668, 8 on Memphis; 965, 8 on the Pyramids 
(twice). Al-Kazwing, dthar al-Bilad, ed. Wustenteld ii, 149 
(Spaell patyl ge gadt 5d Le) cites him in connection 
with ‘Ain Shams; p. 177 (GYy yal Uls,) on the Pyramids; 
182 on Memphis=Yakut iv, 668, 8; the passage following in 


























* Brockslmann, Geschichte, i, p. 889, ‘The whole poem is given by al- 
SiyGifi, Huan, ii, pp. 41 et seq. 

» Les Prairies @Or, ii, pp. 806 et seq. 

* Nearly all cited in Heor, Die historischen und geographischen Quellen 
in Jagiif’s Geographischem Worterbuch, Strassburg 1898, p. 42. 
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Yakat is given by al-Kazwint as also coming from Ibn Zea 
AbO Silih, the historian of the churches in Egypt, ed. Evetts, 
‘tr. p. 283, mentions him in connection with a wonderful palm- 
tree in Barhiwa—thongh the form of the name, al-Nasr ibn 
Zalak, is evidently a mistake.’ From some Muda’it Misr, how- 
ever, Abd Silih has gleaned a goodly amount of material which 
has been scattered throughout his work, e.g. on the revenues of 
Egypt, pp. 15, 80; on certain wonders in Egypt, p. 433 “Cor 
tain matters concerning Egypt,” p. 575 distinguished men of 
Bgypt, p. 585 fish, trees, stuffs, horses, mules, gold-mines, clay, 
paper, also on the Nile, pp. 67, 98; on the Sojourners in Egypt, 
p. 68; on Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar, p. 83; sayings of 
‘Muhammad in regard to the Copts, p. 97; on Hermes, p. 1533 
on the old kings at Memphis, p. 199; description of the Fayyam, 
P2020" 

‘Al-Makrizt has, naturally, gathered together a great many 
traditions regarding the early history of Egypt, its excellencies 
and its advantages; not only in the opening chapters, but scat 
tered throughout his voluminous work. As is usual, he has 
drawn very extensively upon ‘all the authors accessible to him, 
copying many passages word for word, and not always citing 
‘the author from whom he had drawn his material.” For the 
Full, ‘Ajd’ib and Mahasin, he seems to have relied largely 
upon Ibn Wasif Shih; but he mentions a number of other 
authorities, e. g., Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, al-Kindi, Mas‘adi, al- 
Kuda, al-Jahiz, eto. Ibn Zalak’s name does not occur once 
in this connection, though he mentions other works of our 
author. Many passages, it is true, read as if they came from 
Ibn Zalak’s Fud@il; but as the other works upon this subject 
are not accessible, it is difficult to accuse al-Makriat of citing 
him anonymously. . 




















+ See Introduction, p. 

* Abn al-Fadl Ja‘far ibn ‘Tha‘lab al-Adfuw! (685-748 A. H.) in his al- 
Tal ai-Sa'td, dealing chiefly with the city of King in the Sa‘Td and the 
Jearned men of that place, mentions Ibn Zilak—the quotation coming 


evidently from his Fuga: ye B53 gual aI GY) pel Sy 
wlte Loy dune dy Thal Spaill ell. ats. Bib, Nat 
‘Arabo £16, fo. 74) Blo in ono’of the Chet authoritie of al-aketat 


for Upper Eaypt («-Khitat i, 180 
s Brockelmann, Die arabischen Handschriften zu Breslau, pp. 19, 20. 
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A further question arises in connection with later writers upon 
Egypt who mention Ibn Zilik. Have they the citations at 
first or at second hand? In the present state of our knowledge, 
it is impossible to answer the question.’ Abt al-Mahasin cites 
Ibn Zilik in threo places, i, pp. 47, 48, 50;.all three evidently 
from the Mail, From al-Kindt and others he has the following 
dealing with the same subject: passages from the Koran on 
Egypt, i, p. 28; traditions of Muhammad concerning Egypt, 
p- 30; the Nile, p. 353 the extent of Egypt, p. 38; its exeel- 
lencies, p. 89; the ancient history of the country, p. 44; wonder- 
ful things and buildings, p. 45; advantages of Egypt, p. 475 
‘comparison between Baghdad and Egypt, p. 48; ancient revenues, 
p- 495 the “Companions” and the Biblical personages who were 
there, p. 55; poems laudatory of Egypt, p. 85; the khaltjs, 
p. 50; Kings of Egypt (from Mas‘idi),-p. 51." 

The few citations of Ibn Zilak in al-Siyatl’s Hun al-Muhd- 
dara give me the impression that they are at first hand. He 
mentions him in his preface as one of his sources, and cites him 
as an historian of the country (i, 265). He quotes him, i, p. 29 
(twice), on the pre-Islamic wise men of Egypt; ii, p. 196, on the 
Maidan (aL5 4 GYy yl (X>y)5 4s P- 2, on the passages in 
the Koran which refer Yo Egypty p. 4, on the eome subjeats 
p- 9, on the traditions in regard to Egypt; p. 18, on the names of 
‘certain cities and again upon the poll-tax; p. 26, on Daniel in 
Bgypt (evidently at first hand). Al-Siytti, of course, collected 
much other material dealing with the subject. It is to be found 

















"I have found two quotations from Ibn Zola in al-Subir’s Tabakat 
al-Shap'iyya.al-Kubra, ii, pp. 138, 894—both evidently from his dail 
‘to al-Kindt’s history of the Cadis of Egypt. 

*Tn a work on the Karifa cemetery, just outside of Cairo, and the 
prominent men buried there, al-Kawakib al-sayyira ft tartib al-ziyara, 
‘he author Muhammad ibn al-Zayyat (604 A. H.) mentions Ibn ZOlak as 
‘one of those who had already written upon the subject. ‘This refers to 
‘the Faga'il—as may be seon from the heading of the first chapter: 


LD ye Les dyy Ley LBdiiny Lely Lelal, pee das & 
Rais! golaM, egy, and ot the aecond: LgaSLee J Gotha 
Ms, Nos. 56, 1592. A similar Ms, soems to be in Leiprig. See Pertach, 
“Arab, Hes. der Hers. Bil. 2u Gotha, iy p- 10; i, 160. Brockelmann, 


Geseh. der arab. Zit. i, 181, mentions a copy in the Khedivial Library, 
. but omits the others. 
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in the opening chapters of his work, in the chapter on the lara'if 
of Egypt (ii, p. 192) and that on the Nile (ii, p. 200). His 
authorities, besides Thn Zilik, are especially Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hakam, al-Kindi, Ibn ‘Asikir, Muhammad ibn Kath al-Kurtubi, 
al-Jauzi, al-Jahiz, Ibn Fag) Allah, al-Jtel, al-Taifishi, the 
Mubahij ad-Fikar, Char@id alsAj@ib, Mirae al-Zamean. 
In one placo he cites quite generally: ba‘du man ganafi ft 
Fadel migra (i, 198). 

Tn Tyas, in his Zidrikh Migr, mentions the death of Thn 
Zilik in the yeur 387 A.TL. (i, p. 55); but he does not cite 
him as an authority, though he opens his history with an account 
of the Mahdsin and ‘Ajai of the country (pp. 5-8); adds 
verses laudatory of it (p. 8) and closes with the pre-Islamic 
history (pp. 9-19). His chief authorities seem to be Ibn ‘Aba 
al-Hakam, Ibn Wagif Shah, Mas‘adt, al-Kuga and Sa‘td al- 
Ghautht, though probably all at second or third hand. ‘The 
knowledge of these ancient authors had died out; their works 
had either perished or had been carried off by the conqueror 
and in trath one of the most. modern authorities on the later 
history of Egypt, ‘Abd al-Rabman ibn Hasan al-Jabarti, com- 
plains thet al-Makrizi mentions works which he (the author) 
has never seen, Among such he cites the histories of al-Musab- 
Diht, Ton Zolik and al-Kuds'.* 


By Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Wafwat, Brockelmenn, Gesch, ii, 
p55. 

4A similar work treating of the “excellencies”" of Egypt must be the 
aLFagail al-bahira fi mahasin misr wal-Kahira—ot which Mss, are 
foand in Gotha, in the India Office, tho British Museum, and in the 
collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (sce their Catalogue, Cal- 
cutta 1999, p, 66, Ms. No. 48). ‘The description given by Rieu in his 
‘Supplement to the Catalogue of the British Museum, p. 854, shows that 
it covers exactly the ground of the works preceding it. The Mss. 
give the author's name as Ibn Zihir; but Wastenfeld (p. 225) and 
Brockelmann (Gesch. si, 182) give Muhammad Aba Hamid al-Kudat al- 
Shi (620-888 AHL), "He was a pupil both of Ibn Hajar and of al- 
Makizi E 


























Lhe English-Rommany Jargon of the American Roads—By 
J. Dyxniey Prison, Professor in Columbia University, 
New York. 


‘Tue work of preparing the following paper, which is the 
result of twenty years of more or less intermittent personal 
study of the English gypseys on the American roads, chiefly 
in New Jersey, has been very largely a labor of piety. ‘The Inte 
Charles Godfrey Leland, who was the most trustworthy author- 
ity on the English gypsey jargon and with whom in his declin- 
ing years the present writer was most pleasantly associated, 
expressed the desire that systematic etymological English- 
Rommany vocabulary should be prepared, to facilitate the 
further study of this highly interesting linguistic survival. 
In Mr. Leland’s own works on this subject’ there is little attempt 
to classify according to probable derivation, In the Romano 
Lavo-lit of the late George Borrow, furthermore, the material 
given is of small philological value, unless the student has 
already some knowledge of Rommany. Borrow, for example, 
aid not seruple, in many instances, to change his Rommany to 
fit his own theories and was in no sense a safe scientific guide. 
Tt should be added that his specimens of Rommany (pp. 96ff.) 

em frequently to be rather his own composition than the real 
‘utterances of gypseys. I need only call attention to the absurd 
cateh-word (p. 108): weshenjuggalslomomengreskeytemskeytua- 
logueri, which can hardly be said to have emanated from a 
gypsey brain. Borrow seems to have meant by this monstros- 
ity, although he does not translate it: “a milkmaid (tudlo- 
gueri) of the fox-hunters? country.” Furthermore, Borrow’s 
ignorance of the old gypsey gen. pl. ending -engro should be 
noted, which he regarded (p. 81) as a separate word meaning 








"The English Gypsies and their Language, London, 1876. Anglo- 
Rommany Ballads, London, 1878. Remarks on the origin of the Gyp- 
sies and their Language, Proc. Or. Congress at Florence, 1878. Origin 
of the Gypsies, Saturday Review (London), 1879, The Gypsies, Boston, 
1888, 

+ Romano Lavouil by George Borrow (reprint), Putnam, New York, 
1905, 
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“fellow.” He also showed his unacquaintance with the inflec- 
tions of the older dialect, all of which are excellently well. pre- 
served in the Continental Rommany, by supposing that the 
gen. sing. ending -eskro was a suffix of Wallachian origin 
(p. 31). 

The English Rommany, as it is spoken to-day by the vast 
majority of the English gypseys on the American roads, is, 
from the grammatical point of view, little more than a broken 
jargon based grammatically on English. ‘Thus, only the follow- 
jing remnants of the older inflection are still in general use: the 
-eskro, now only in adjectives, as fokéskro ‘vulgar’ 
ti ‘people’; the gen pl. -engro, used to-day only in 
derivatives, as yagéngro ‘a gun, from yag ‘fire.’ In C..' 
derivative nouns of this character are formed by means of the 
gen. sing., as madeskro ‘fisherman,’ from mato ‘fish.? 

‘The plural is formed usually by Eng. -s, as rZvvabens * clothes,” 
but occasionally by -yor as bal-yor ‘hairs.’ ‘This ~yor is proba- 
bly a relic of the C. nom, pl. fem. -a, and -« also applied to 
abstract derivatives, as C. tatypona, pl. of tatypen ‘heat, fever.’ 

‘The abstract -len is still in very common use in the Eng. 
Rom., as tdttoben theat,? from tatto ‘hot. 

‘The numerals are ordinarily only used up to ten, although 
there are old people who can count to one hundred in Rommany. 

‘The adjectival and nominal endings -o and -i for mase. and 
fem. respectively are still used, although the fom, -i is begin- 
ning to give way to the mase. -o. The comparative degree is 
still expressed by the ending -deer, as kishto-deer ‘better’ and 
the superlative by -deero, as tdttodeero ‘hottest,’ although these 
+ endings are frequently replaced by the Eng. -er, -est. 




















"The following abbreviations ave been used in this article: An. 

Arabic. C=Continental Rommany as given by Jekina, Romdni Oi, 

Leipzig, 1886; and in Die Sprache der transyloantschen Zigeuner, Wlis- 

Bs, Tocki, 1884. Gk.=Greck. H.=Hindu. Mag.=Magyar, P.=Persian, 

‘Skr.=Sanskrit. S1.=Slavonic. T.=Turkish. 

+1 have followed generally the system of pronunciation given by 

Leland, as this is in use today among such few Rommanys as write 

their idiom; wiz., a as o in spot; 4 as ain father: ai, au and ay as in 

English; &as ¢ in met; asin English; Fas {in pin; tas ¢in machine; 

0 as au in taught; 6 a8. in more; 5 a80 in spot; uas 00 in foot; was 

00 in fool; y as the vowel y in English. The consonants are to be pro- 

nounced asin English. In the Slavic and Continental words herein cited 
‘the Bohemian system of orthography is followed. 
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‘With the exceptions of a very few old people who occasion- 
ally use the 1 p. -dva, 2 p. -es, 8 p. -éla, pl. -dn, -én, all verb- 
forms are lost and the verbal roots are inflected like English. 
‘Thus, instead of jindva ‘I know,’ we find always mandi jiné, 
i, e., the acens. pronoun with the Eng. 8 p. ‘The writer has 
heard a very old woman say you jinéla ‘he knows,’ but these 
older forms are incomprehensible to the average Rom. 

‘The pronouns are mandi <I, me’; tate ‘thou, you’; yov ‘he’ 
(only nom.); yot ‘she? (only nom.); tester She? and ‘him? 
Taki, latti ‘she, her?; ménde ‘ we? and ‘us’; méndace (aual) 
“we twos linda ‘they? and ‘them.’ I have never heard 
taménde ‘you’ (pl.), but have no doubt that it still may be 
remembered. 

On the other hand, in spite of this grammatical poverty, the 
vocabulary is surprisingly rich and well preserves the Hindu 
original, as may be seen from a study of the following glossary 
of 672 root-words. Of these, 148 are pure Rommany deriva- 
tives, compounds and synonyms, 58 are of uncertain derivation 
and 468 seem to show a reasonably sure origin. Out of these 
468, 310 seem to be of pure Hindu origin, 33 are Persian, 32 
Mod. Greek, 34 are Slavonic, 3 are Magyar, 11 are English, 
6 are apparently German, 8 are Osmanli-Turkish, 4 Italian, one 
seems to be Brench, 21 are hybrids (Eng. and Romm.), 4 are 
Yiddish, and one is probably Wallachian, ‘The marvellous tenac- 
ity of the original Hindu and Persian elements is thus admir- 
ably exemplified. Although the Indian origin of Rommany 
has of course been well known since the days of Pott,’ it-is 
still a source of surprise to the student to find in this perhaps 
most broken of all the Rommany idioms save one* so extensive 
a survival of the basic material,’ ‘The presence of Greek and 
Slavonic elements is, of course, most natural, if we remember 











* Pott, Die Zigeuner in Huropa und Asien, Halle, 184442. Note also 
Paspatis exhaustive treatise on the Greek Rommany in JAOS. vi, pp. 
11-220, 

"The sole exception is the Skandinavian Rommany jargon. Seo 
Ellert Sundt, Beretning om Fante-ller Landstrygerfolket, Christiania, 
1842, 

"In the following glossary my comparison of Rommany words with 
modern Hindu forms simply indicates a connection in root, and does 
‘not in any case imply my belief that Rommany is derived from any 
modern Hindu idiom. 
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the wanderings of these people across Europe. It should be 
noted that the Slavonic equivalents herein cited have been taken 
chiefly from the Slovak dialect, with which the writer is some- 
what acquainted, ‘The few Magyar, Grernan, Ttalian and other 
non-English loanwords were, of course, brought into England : 
from the Continent, but the very slight Yiddish admixture wi 

most probably picked up in and about London, Tt 
strange and a striking testimony to the conservative ¢ 











also 
aracter 
of the English gypieys that they have resolutely rejected slang 








of every character (thieves? cant, tramps’ jargon, ete.). ‘These 
people have often expressed to me the fecling that their speech 
is a Zanguage and their one common heritage. In fact, nothing f 
can irritate a gypsey more than to accuse him of using cant, : 
which indeed has borrowed from Rommany, as stir, from stari- E 
Jen ‘ prison,? but never conversely. 

The following table of phonetic changes which have occurred 
in this Eng.-Romm, dialect will be of interest to the philologis 








Rommany 
ch=Hin, 35 chong “knee ’=2ani, 
ch=¥in, J; chdvihdnee ‘witch 








jadagiarnt. 











ch=Hin, th; chunger ‘spit’=thik spittle.” 
ch=Mag, d; chiimba ‘hill’ =domb. 
Hin. gh; kair ‘house ’=ghar. 


r=Hin, ¢ (thotacism) ; rat ‘blood’ 
Hin, ch; shalee ‘rice =chénwal. 

=Hin, 35 shin ‘hear’=sun-nd. * 

Hin, jj shénato ‘angry —jaland ‘kindle, make jealous.” 
in. dj stiv ‘swim =duband ‘be immersed.” 

Finally, the Hindu jin raja ‘king’ has been palatalized in the 
Rom. ry, rya ‘gentleman, lord.? 

‘The American Rommanys speak very rapidly in a pleasant 
monotone, slurring over the English words and accentuating 
their own material as much as possible. ‘They preserve, in fact, 
a sort of philological freemasonry, always testing the stranger 
with a few fixed shibboleths, such as kan ‘sun,’ chitree ‘knife? 
4 and, most especially with that puzzling compound, hdchowichee 
the Eng. hedgehog. Only last autumn an aged Rommany 
Bee man said to me after a long conversation, and this must suffice 

a8 a specimen of the dialect: 
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Rya, muk mandi picker tate chiimanis. If you ean pin 
mandi sosse a hichewichee, I'l pen tates a tacho Rim='Sir, 
Jet me ask you something. If you can tell me what a Adche- 
wichee is, Pll say that you are a genuine Rommany.” 

‘The language is still very much alive, as the small children 
may be heard prattling in it constantly, and it will probably 
‘eontinue to live in its present form as long as the law permits 
these wanderers to camp on the highways. 

‘The following glossary, containing, it is hoped, practically’all 
‘the words in common use, is given in order to facilitate the 
labors of some better qualified scholar than myself in rescuing 
from the memories of the older gypseys more valuable material 
for the comparative study of this Aryan Oriental dialect, which 
has refused to die even among the American fields and hedges. 








Roary Grossary. 


Adésta ‘enough’; see dosta=Sl. dost’ ‘enough.’ 

Adéi ‘there’; prob. same element as Zend avadha ‘here,’ 
Note that C. adaj=‘here,’ 

Adévo ‘that?; same element as in adéi. See dovo. 








‘Adrée ‘in, within, into.’ See dree=O. andro ‘in’=H. andar 
‘in, within?” 

Aglél before’=C. anglal, Contains same element as H. ages 
agal ‘before.’ 


Ajdwo ‘again, already’=Eng. ajar ‘go’; lit! ‘agoing’= 
‘again’; probably paronomasia (2). 

Akényo ‘alone?=H. akela (2)=* solitary,’ 

Akévo ‘this.’ See kovo, This=C. gaba and akkava ‘here’; 
akkova ‘there, that one.’ These words are prob. H. Cf. 
Pott, 257. : 

Aki ‘hore’= akowo (akovo); akot; akaé (2). 

Aldy ‘down, below? =H. tale, Cf. talley. 

Angistro ‘finger-ring’=P. angushtart. Seo gushto ‘finger? 
and wongashee ‘ring? 

Ankdir ‘bogin’?; prob. Germ. analogy dn-+kair=anfangen 
“begin.” 

Anpéuti “back? (adv. 

Apépli “back? (adv. 
dw=panili, q. V. 

Aprée “upon, on?=C. upré, pro=H. upar. 














Same clement as dn-+pauli, q. v. 
Seems to contain a reduplication of Gk. 
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Archich “lead? (metal). Uncertain derivation. 
Atrdsh ‘afraid? See trash. This=Eng. a-+trash. 
Ati ‘across, against.’ Der. uncertain. 

-Av ‘come? (only imperative). See lav. This 

=H. an 

-Avali ‘yes.’ Longer form of dvo. The ending -alé appears 
also in bdbali, q. ¥. 

ino tyes'=C. woa=H. la, Jv ‘yes 

Asrée ‘ont, ont of =C. avri. Prob. I, See AOS. vii. 207 
=Skr. balir by metathesis (2) 

Bébati ‘grandmother.’ Fem. of bdbiis, q. v. 

Babits ‘ grandfather” from Gk. rérxos ‘ grandfather.” 

Bat ‘hair’; pl. balyor=H. bal. 

Ballovas ‘bacon, lard, pork”; banlo “pig’+mas ‘meat.? 

Bander ‘divide, share’; conn. with H. band ‘contrive, appor- 
tion’ (2). 

Bar ‘garden, hedge.’ See bor. Perhaps=P. bagh ‘ garden’ (1). 
Note also H. dard ‘enclosure, arena’; more probable. 

Bar ‘stone’=P. bar ‘burden’ (2). 

Barrin ‘except’=Eng. ‘barring.’ 

Biroelo ‘rich’; JAOS. vii. 211=Skr. prabala ‘powerful’ (2). 
Note also H. bat ‘powerful.’ 

Bérya ‘sea.’ I think that this is from H. (Ar.) Bahfra ‘like.’ 
But see darya, of which this barya may be an accidental 
perversion. 

Baulo ‘pig.’ JAOS. vii. 219 cfs. Skr. balin ‘strong’ (2). Of. 
also Pott, £20 ff. 

Bav6l ‘air, wind’; must=H. pawdn, 

Bawris ‘snail.’ Der. uncertain, 

Beebee ‘aunt; any elderly female relative’=P. 030% ‘lady.’ 

Beeno ‘born’ (adj.)=H. biand ‘be delivered of a child.” Con- 

. tains same root as Germ. and Celtic be, Bi ‘to be.” 

Beero ‘ship, boat’=H. bera ‘raft 

Bender ‘across’; prob. Eng. slang from ‘bend.’ 

Bing ‘devil’; mast be conn. with same root as SI. boh, Russ. 
bog ‘aeity.” 

Bingliskero ‘devilish Aaj, from beng. 

Bingo-tem ‘Hell’= ‘devil country’; see tem. 

Beréngero ‘sailor’; lit. ‘ship-man’; see Beero. 

Bash ‘sit, lie’ =H. baith-na ‘to sit.’ 





1. avay ‘I 
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Bish ‘year’=11, baras, Ola form bersh. 

Bicher ‘send’ =H. dhgj-na. 

Bikhus ‘bullet. Uncertain der. See Pott, 307. Gk. Borie (2). 

Bitkin ‘selV=M1. Bech-ni. 

Bish ‘twenty? (rare) =H. bis. 

Bisser ‘forget, lose’=C. pobistérav with 81. particle po-=T. 
Binarend ‘forget.’ 

Bitté Vittle, a little’=Eng, ‘bit.’ Also as adj. bitto. 

Bobbi “breast-nipple, pea, bean?=Sl. bab (Bulg. Dop ‘ bean’). 
‘The Eng, slang dudby ‘breast’ comes from this word. 








+ Bok ‘luck’; of. kushto bok ‘good luck="T. (Ar.) bakht ‘Iuck.? 


Békkato hungry? =H. Bhakh hanger 
bok ‘hunger’; also ©. Lok ‘hunger.’ 

Bokro goat, sheep’=H. baka * goat.’ 

Bolléngro ‘Christian.’ Ibelieve this means ‘one who has hair,’ 
as distinct from the shaven Mohammedan= Nebdllengro, 
4. ¥. See dat ‘hair.? 

Bémbaros ‘monkey =H. bandar ‘monkey’+R. ending -08 (ws). 

Bonger ‘bend, bow,’ from bongo. 

Bongo ‘crooked, left hand’=0. bango=H. banka ‘crooked, 
foppish” ° 

Bongo siv ‘hook, crooked needle.’ See siv. 

Bonnek ‘handfal’; also Eng. cant=P. burung, barang ‘gain, 
hoard? (JAOS. vii. 190). 

Bor ‘hedge.’ See dar. 

Boro ‘big, largo’=H. bara. 

Bosh ‘violin?=P. bazi-dan ‘play’ (thus Borrow). 

Boshno ‘cock,’ JAOS. vii, 173=Skr. pakshin ‘fowl, bird.’ 

Boshoméngro ‘violin player.” See Bosh. 

Boshto ‘saddle’; clearly conn. with besh ‘sit.’ Syn. of pisali, 
a. 

Bov ‘oven.’ I feel compelled to connect this with Arm, bov 
‘stove.’ 

Bugnee ‘small-pox,’ conn, with H. baghé bubo? (Pott, 397). 

Buk ‘belly’; conn, with Bok ‘hunger? (2). 

Bull ‘arse’ =H. bil ‘hole, burrow.’ 

Buller ‘boil’; through French douillir and Eng. ‘boil,’ proba- 
ly influencing also more primitive word based on H. 
ubal-na ‘boil.’ 

Bing ‘cork,’ from Eng. bung, itself of uncertain derivation. 


Note Old Rommany 
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Bungaror ‘cork-maker,” from bung. 

Buoino ‘proud, haughty.’ Uncertain derivation. 

Burk breast":=C. Jee. Der. uncertain. 

Bésaha *spuc'=C. iuzech. See Pott, 429. Uncertain deri- 
vatio 

Bat, bati ‘much, very; work’=! 

Bit ‘to work,’ from bia 

Batitagro ‘a servant?=‘ worker. 

Juj. Perhays=Mabratta bahi ‘sleeve’ (see 











. badet ‘much.? 











Pott, 425). 

Chacko ‘true, faithful’=HL. sach ‘true, real.’ See the more 
usual form tacho. 

Chakker ‘cover’=C. éakkeroava, conn. with P. chatr ‘um- 
brella, parasol.’ 

Chal ‘fellow,’ as in Rommanichal ‘Gypsey fellow, gypsey.’ 
Same word as chdzo with formative . See chy. 


Cham ‘check,’ conn. with chtmer * to kis 

Cham ‘leather? must=H. cham ‘hide, skin.” 

Chamyor ‘cherries,’ from idea of the fat cheek ( 

Char ‘ashes.’ Pott (212) says=H. chiar ‘ashes. 

Char * grass” must=H. root char in chard-nd ‘ graze, pasture”; 
HL. ehara ‘fodder.’ 

Chavo ‘boy.’ Der. uncertain. See Pott, 183. Eng. slang 
“shaver.” 

Cherus ‘time,’ I derive from SI. éas ‘time.’ Probably not Gk. 
saipis, althongh this may have influenced it. 

Ch ‘tongue, language.” See jid. 

Chichi ‘nothing’=C. éi. Prob. conn, with H. nd-chiz ‘no 
thing.’ I believe it is the same clement seen in P, cht 
‘what.’ 

Chik axe, Hit, sand.’ JAOS. vii, 200; Skr. clihila ‘mud, 
mire.’ 

Chiko dirty”; from chik. 

Chikno ‘little, young’; prob. same root as I. ehhotd ‘little.’ 
See the more usual form tino. 

Chin ‘cut’; sometimes used for ‘write.’ TAOS. vii. 1765 Skr. 
chhid ‘out.’ 

Chinaméskro ‘chisel"=‘a entter.” 

Chingarée ‘fuss, row?=Eng. slang shindy; from chinger ‘ tear.’ 
Or it may be conn. with H. ebingars “spark” (see just 
below). 
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Chingar ‘spark? =H. ching: 

Chinger ‘to tear, rip.” Of. TAOS. vii, 208: Skr. clinker 
‘ pierce.” 

Chiviklo ‘bird’ =H, chipiya. 

Ohiv ‘pnt, set, place’; use. In ©. chivav ‘throw. Der. 
uncertain: 

Cha ‘barley.=H. jau ‘barley.’ See job * oats.” 

Chok ‘cabbage.’ See shok. ‘This=H. sag ‘ vegetables.” 

Chokkas ‘shoes; horseshoes,’ prob. from T. charig ¢sandal.? 

Chollo-tem ‘universe.’ Der, rncertain. 

Chon ‘moon’=H. chand ‘moon.’ See shal. 

Chong *knee?=Skr. gangha leg’; H, edna ‘knee.’ 

Chonger “kneel.” 

Char ‘steal’ =HL. chori “theft.” 

Choraméngro ‘thief,’ from chor. 
Charo ‘poor.’ The mod. H. (P.) is be-charas "lit, ‘without 
help'=chara. ‘There may be a connection. Uncertain. 
Chovihdnes ‘witch.’ I seem to see in this a variant of H. 
jadagarni ‘witch’; one who makes jade ‘magic.’ 

Chuukko “coat”; Eng. ‘jacket.’ 

Clouknee ‘whip’; according to Leland, the original of the Eng. 
“jockey” (2). Note O. éupni ‘whip? =I. chabuk, 

Chedmanis ‘anything, something”; must be conn, with H. and P. 
chand ‘some, any.? 

Chitmano ‘anyone, some one,’ From chitmanis. 

Chamba ‘hill? can only be a variant of Mag. domb ‘bill.’ 

Chamer ‘kiss’; a kiss=H. chumma ‘a kiss’; vb. chum-nd, 
See cham ‘cheek.? 

Chunger ‘spit? (noun and verb) =H. thak ‘spittle? (2). 

Chiaree ‘knite’=H. chhari ‘knife.’ 

Churro ‘round? (in forma) for C. chutlo= 

Chuvveno ‘poor,’ conn, with chiro, 4. ¥. 

Chy ‘young girl’; chavi, fem, of chavo. See s. v. chal and 
chavo. 

Dédas ‘father’; also dad=C. dad. In many Indo-Eur. lan- 
gages; of Welsh tad, Eng. daddy, ete. 

Dant ‘tooth’=C. dand=H. dant, Also=‘to bite.’ 

Dantiméngro ‘pepper?=that which bites, from dant, 

Darya ‘sea, river’=P, darya, Seo barya and doeyav. 

Dal ‘give’; 8 p. sing. from dava ‘I give’=H. de-na ‘to give.’ 
‘You. vit. 19 g 


























llo, 4. ¥. 
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Dilleméskero ‘a kicking horse’; lit. ‘a giver,’ from del. 

Dish ‘ton?=U. das. 

Dik ‘look, see?=H. dekh-na. 

Dikkaben ‘sight, vision, view,’ from dik, 

Dikkaméngro ‘wirror’; lit, ‘the seer 

Diklo ‘flag, rag, dishclout.’ Same clement as 
‘From Germ, 7aehel (thus Pott, 305). 

Dinnelo ‘fool, foolish’=C. dylino, from, delé ‘fool.’ 

Divine ‘wad, erary.? Contains the root div ‘erazy’=P. divana 
‘nad’; seen also in Sl divny ‘wonderful.” It may have 
come through the Slavie’ 

Divous ‘dey. Of. HL. din “day.” 

Doeyav ‘sea, river’; variant of darya. 

Dordi (excl.) ‘O my? Der. uncertain, 

Dori ‘rope’=H. (ort ‘cord, rope.’ 

Dosta ‘enough?=S1. dost’. 

‘Dovo (prou.) ‘that’; same element as in addi. 

Drab ‘poison, a 

Drabéngro ‘phy’ 

Drabingro-kair ‘dvag-store,? with kair house.” 

Dree tas ‘surprised’; lit, ‘in amazement? (see td). 

Drom ‘way, rord?’=Gk, Spsu0s. 

‘Droméngro ‘ wayfarer.” 

‘Drovdn ‘loud, violent.’ Der. uncertain. 

‘Drow ‘poison, drag’; variant of drab. 

‘Dédbeno ‘ doubtful’=Eng. ‘dubious? with ending -no 

Dad “ight, moon, lamp, month’; Pott, 310=Skr. dyuti. 

Dadtkaben ‘lightning’; used also slangily for ‘deceive.’ 
From dad. 

Diuhum ‘gourd, womb’; must be from Armen, tittvim ‘gourd.’ 
Note JAOS. vii. 186=Skr. dudruma ‘green onion? (?). 

Divee ‘two'=P. du; H. do. 

‘Duk ‘pain; spirit.” Apparently two originals H. dukh ‘pain’ 
and SL. duch ‘breath; spirit.’ See dush, 

Dutkker hurt, from duk ‘pain’ and ‘tell fortunes? from dul 
“spivit.” 

Diikkerben ‘a fortune,’ as told by the Rommany in pin a diik- 
Kerben ‘tell a fortune.’ 

Damo ‘back’ (noun) H. and P. dum ‘tail? 

Divro ‘far, distant’=H. dar. 






pong-dishier. 
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Dush ‘trouble, pain.? Confused with duk ‘pain.’ Sl, dufa= 
‘spirit, soul.’ 

Dawel ‘God’ =H. dev ‘god, demon.” 

Dy ‘mother’=H. dai ‘wet-nurse.” 

‘Ennea ‘nine’=Gk, ‘ova. 

Fishono ‘false’=Eng, ‘false? and ‘fashionable’ derogatorily. 

‘Fédedeer ‘better’; same clement as in H, Dil-tar ‘better? 
+ (tar=-ileer). 

Genin, flink. 

ng. folk. 

“Fordé ‘forgive’=Eng. ‘for? del ‘give, q. ¥. 

Foro ‘city’=HL. par ‘city,’ seen in many H. eity-names, such 
‘as Singapore, ete. See Jour. Gypsy Lore Soo. i, 165= 
Greek dépos 

Foros ‘city?=foro with s- ending. 

Fal ‘ung, shit,’ conn, with H. phal ‘menses,’ probably from 
phal-na ‘swell? 

Gad ‘shirt, chemise’=C. gad, Perbaps=H. gudar ‘rag.’ 

Gav ‘town, village’=H. gavin. 

Gav-mush “policeman, constable” av ‘town’-tmush ‘man, 

Gavver ‘hide, conceal’; prob, from same stem as B. gupt 















‘secretly. 
Geero ‘person, fellow.’ Can this be from Heb.-Yiddish 13 
_ tstranger”? 
Giltee ‘sing; a song.’ Same root as in H. ga-na ‘sing.’ In 
©. gilavav. 


Gv ‘wheat, grain, com.” JAOS. vii. 18%, connects this with 
Sk, sitya ‘grain Note Sl. 2ito ‘grain.’ I do not believe 
it has to do with yiv ‘snow’ (against Pott, 67). 

Godlee ‘thunder, noise’; prob.=H. gala (throat), as in gala 
ipharna ‘scream.’ See gudlo ‘story.” 














Gorjo ‘Gentile, ong not 8 Rommany.’ I believe this=gavjo 
‘a villager,’ as distinct from those in the tents (2). 

Gérjiko «Gentile? (si 

Granya “barn?=Eng. ‘granary.’ 

Grasnee ‘mare®; fem. of gry ‘horse,’ which also appears as 
grast in C. 

Grivnee ‘cow’; fom. of gana ‘bull.’ Of. H. gad ‘cow’; Skr. 
905 gate 


Gry ‘horse’=H. ghora. In O. the form is also gras, grast, of 
which grasnee ‘mare’ is fem. ‘The Eng. jargon has pre- 
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served the H. form better in gry. Cf., however, Arm. 
grast “beast of burden.” 


Gudto ‘story, noise’=godlee. 
Gudlo ‘sweet; honey.’ A different toot from guidlo ‘noise,’ 


_ Dut uncertain as to derivation, 
Gudlo pesham. “bee; honey-comb.? See pesham. 
















Gager nd. Same stem as gtr “bellow.” 

Gullo * the lie and Eng. gullet, 

Gunno “bag; gumny?=H. gon ‘sack.’ Is Eng. ¢gunny? from 
‘the Rommany 


Gar ‘bellow, roar’; see gager. 

Gara bull” See grtonce, ‘The original Rommany word was 
guruo (see Pott, 141). 

Guslito ‘finger’=P. angusht ‘finger.’ See angustro. 

Géevero ‘wise, prudent’=C. go@aver. This must come from 
©. godé ‘brain. Of. H. gada ‘marrow, brain.” . 

Habben ‘food, meal, dinner,’ from hain ‘to eat,” 4. ¥. 

“Hach ‘wait, stop; pitch a tent? in kuch a tan. In ©. 
TAOS. vii. 211 connects Skr. ach *go towards, worship’ 

Hadder haday ‘ruffle, stand on end? (see Pott, 173). 

“Hangar ‘coal’=Skv. angara; TL angara ‘embers, firebrand.’ 
See wongur. 

Harko ‘copper’=Gk. xédxopa. 

‘Harkoben ‘copper? 

Have ‘eat’ =H1. khd-nd. p 

“H.*heaven’; prob. a combination of Eng. ‘heaven’+Sl, nebe 
(Boh.) ‘heaven.’ 

Heezis ‘ clothes,’ from Sl. (Bob.) hazuka ‘cowl? 

“Hiffta *seven’=Gk. era, 

“Hirree “leg, wheel of a wagon’= 
derivation. 

Hiv ‘hole, window’ 
©. form is chev. 

Hicher ‘dag, draw?=Eng. hiteh. 

‘Hocher ‘burn’ Der. uncertain. 

‘Hichowichee=the Eng. kedgehog. Is there any connection 
with Eng. ‘hedge”? 

Hokker ‘jamp’=O. chutav=H. kad-nd. 

‘Hora ‘hour, watch, clock’=Hal. ora. 

‘Hirkiben ‘copper’; variant of harko- 























1. cheraj eg.” Doubtful 





. ehhed thole*; also H. chek. The 
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Halo ‘stocking’; prob. from Eng. ‘hose,’ with Rommany 
ending. 

Hiefer ‘cay*; prob. from Low Germ. Hube=Haube ‘eap.? 

“Huker ‘Tie, boast, deceive.” Paspati (JAOS. vii. 196) efs. Skr. 
Kuhana ‘hypocrisy.’ 

Hiikerben ‘aie. 

Hiinnalo ‘angry; a variant of sliinalo, 4. ¥- 

Hiinnaloben ‘anger. 

“Hiushtes ‘seamper”; of, the excl. hash, common in the East to 
rive away animal 

Husker ‘help? (2). 

Tanwar ‘animal’ =H. janwoar. 

Jaw ‘go, walk? =F. j : 

Jaliko ‘apron’; elearly=Skr. jaa ‘net, chain-armour, veil, 
woollen cloth.’ Note H. favs ‘net-work, lattice, bag.” 

Ji “tongue, language” (see cht8) =H. jidh ‘tongue.’ 

Jin “know, understand’=H. jan-nd. 

Jinnaben ‘knowledge.’ 

Tv “live, dwell, exist’=T. ji-na. 

Tivvaben ‘life. 

Job ‘oats.’ See chd and jov. 

Jonger ‘wake, awake’=H. jagd-nd. 

Joo ‘oats’=H. jan ‘oats, barley.” 

Ja louse’=H. ji. 7 

Fikkal ‘dog’="T. cakdl * jackal. 

Java ‘woman'=H. jor ‘wife.’ No conn, with ja ‘louse,’ 
though often jokingly compared. 

Fivato “lousy”; see ja. 

Kair *house?=H. ghar ‘house.’ 

Kair ‘make, do’=kar-na; P. kardan, 

“Kakkaréches ‘raven, magpie?=Gr. xépaxas. 

“Kaliko ‘yesterday’=H. kal ‘yesterday? or ‘to-morrow,’ aceord- 
ing to the verb tense. 

Kamo ‘dear, beloved,’ from kaum ‘ove,’ 4. ¥- 

Kammoten ‘love? (abstract) and used as an adjective ‘acous- 
tomed to.’ 

Kan ‘sun’; often used as a test-word for strangers=O. kam 
(TAOS. vii. 219, ofs, Ske. Zan ‘shine’=Lat. candeo). 

Kan ‘ear’=H. kan. ; 

Kanéngro ‘rabbit? Is it Germ, Kaninchen ‘rabbit,’ or from 
‘an ‘ear,) referring to the long ears of the rabbit? 
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Kani ‘hen; chicken’=kachniin Pott, 91-2 eahala ‘eock- 
bird.’ Iam not inclined to connect it with H. fans ‘ goose’; 
Skr. Aansa, as the & scems to be inherent. 

Kétro ‘thom’=I, khar, 

Kas ‘hay'=U. ghas ‘straw, hay’? 

Kas-stogqus *hay-stack’; kas-+-stoggus=Eng. ‘stack?-tus. 

Katsi ‘scissors’=H. qaiivehi 

“Katsiméngro ‘scissor-grind 

Kaulo “black; lany?’=HL, hata. 

“Kaulo pani ‘the ocean; the black water.’ Also a mod. I. 
expression. 

Kaum “love, like’=P. Kam ‘desire.’ 

“Kaun ‘stink’; H. gandh ‘perfume, scent, odor.’ 

“Kaunlo ‘stinking.’ : 

“Kavi ‘kettle.’ See kekdvi. 

Kuk ‘no, none.’ AOS, vii. 208; Rayek-tjeno. This is kat 
‘yok, ka being negative; ef. H. Zoi ‘anybody, anyone.” 

Kekévi ‘kettle’=Gk. naxépe ‘kettle.’ Sco havi 

“Kiker ‘no, nover.’ See kek, 

Kakketimes *no maore?=kek--letimee ‘more.’ * 

“Kid ‘play any instrument’ and ‘sport?=H. Kel ‘coition; amor- 
ous sport.” 

Kin ‘count’=H. gin-nd. 

Kinné ‘now? This is Old Rommany ‘when’=C. kana. 
Seems to contain the same pronominal element as in II. 
Kahan ‘where? 

Kinnd-sig ‘immodiately’=‘now quick.’ See sig. 

“Kérri ‘home’ (adv.) from kair ‘house.’ Perhaps corruption 
of old, Dat, Réreske ‘to the house,’ 

Kerro ‘made, ready’; for kairdo ‘made? from kair ‘make.’ 

‘Kessur (vb.) ‘care.’ Der. uncertain, 

“Késsur ‘smoke’ (noun). Der. uncertain. 

“Kétovos ‘brush’; perhaps from Polish Rutas ‘broom. Or is it 
Mag. kefe ‘brush’? 

Kétenus ‘together’=O. jeketane, Contains yek ‘one?-+another 
aubious element (JAOS. vii. 2, 21). 

Eichema ‘saloon; tayern’=Sl, kréma (in Mag. koresma, loan- 
word from Sl). 

Kil “butter, cheese’=C. Keil, also til. Der. doubtful. 

Kil-méitiko ‘cheese-cake.’ See malliko. 
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Kil-tad “putter-milk.’ See tad ‘milk.’ 

Kin “buy?; conn. with ken ‘coimt.? . 

Einlo ‘tired.’ Is it conn, with H. ina ‘malice; vexation” 
Pott gives the form kingervava ‘I am tired.” 

Kipsi ‘willow’; usually Kipsi-ruk. Is this ‘Gypsey tree? 

=ruk) (2). They make baskets from the willow. 

Kissi ‘purse’=T. keyse ‘sack, bag’; P. Bisa. 

Kistur ‘vide’=C. glisav. Prob. conn. with Boh. Rusati ‘ trot.” 

Etisin ‘key; lock’=Gk. wabi(o); P. kalid; T. hilij ‘key, 
lock.” Probably ‘T. 

Kékalos ‘bone?’=Gk. xbsadov. 

“Koko ‘uncle’=P. haa ‘elder brother.’ Of. H, kaka ‘paternal 
uncle’; fem. kaki. : 

Kébkkero ‘self=O. korkéro. See Pott, 108-9. 

“Kommer ‘care for’; prob.=Germ. Kummer. C. Seoteh kim- 
mer. 

Kongli ‘comb’=H. kalgi. 

“Kéngree ‘church’ a mixture of Gk. xvpae) and Eng. ‘congre- 
gation.” 

Kor ‘eyebrow.’ Is this conn. with kor ‘nut,? or from HL. or 
“tina”? 

Kor ‘nat?=0. akor 
membrum virile, 

Korduna *erown?; a8 in pash-korduna ‘half a crown.’ Germ. 
Krone, and also Eng. ‘erown.? 

Kordo ‘blind’=H. (P.) kor ‘blind? 

“Kosher ‘to lick’; really ‘cleanse.’ Prob. from Yiddish kosher 
‘ritually pure’ (food) = W- 

Kisht ‘stick’; TAOS. vii, 228=Skr. kashea ‘wood.” 

Kovdskaruk ‘willow, laurel’=Kovdska-truk ‘tree’ Der. 
‘uncertain, : 

Kévelo ‘this.’ See akivo. 

Kibvo ‘this’ See akévo. 

Kévva ‘thing.’ Der. uncertain. 

Erdface ‘button, nail’=Gk, xapdlor ‘nail.” 

Erdltis ‘king’=S1. ral ‘king.’ 

Krdllisa ‘queen’; fem. of krdilis, Sl. kraPouna ‘queen.’ 

“Kris ‘mustard.’ Can this be P. Zaris ‘ cheese” misapplied ? 

“Kader ‘open’; H. kisul-nd ‘open.? 


























. akhrot ‘walnut.’ Kor also. means 
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‘Kékalo ‘goblin’; same word as kdkalos ‘bone, from idea 
‘skeleton, death’s head.” 

“Kébmee ‘more’=Gk. axéun ‘yet, more.’ 

Kun ‘who?=H, ko ‘who.’ “Not as common as savo.” 

Kiunaus ‘comer, end’=H. kona ‘corn 

Kir ‘heat, strike, fight’=IL. hur 
But see Pott, 113 f 

Kavi ‘pot’=kurro ‘oup.? 

Karoméngro ‘prite-fighter; soldier? from kar. 

Kiurrileas “week; Sunday’=Gk. wpa} ‘Sunday.? 

Kiurro ‘cup* glass,’ prob. same stem as curr. 

‘Eushno ‘silk?=C. kei=P. kad ‘coarse silk of little value.” 

‘Euslito ‘good, happy’=P: kos, possibly through Turkish, 

Eushto-dikkin ‘ good-looking.” See dik. 

Kutter ‘piece’; doubtful derivation. Probably from T. (Ar.) 
qut'a ‘piece.’ On the other hand, there is an Armen, 
word godér ‘piece.’ Which is it? 

Ky ‘where’=H. kahars ‘where. 















na ‘grieve, be afticted.” 

















Lach ‘find, meet’; prob. same root as in lel=li=H, le. 
Lacho ‘good, sweet.’ Der. unknown; now rare, 

Zaj ‘shame, shamed’; EH. 1aj ‘ bashfulness.? 

Laki ‘she, her.” See Introduction. 

Lango ‘lame? (rare); H. and P. lang ‘lame.’ 

Laster ‘find’; variant of Tach. 

Latti ‘she, her?: var. of Ui 

Law ‘word’; B. (Ar.) lafe ‘word.’ 

ZA ‘get, receive, acquire’=3 p. of Wav (C.)=lela. Cf. H. 





lena. 

Linde ‘they, them.’ See Introduction, 

Laster she, him,? See Introduetion. 

Lévinor ‘ale, beer.’ The -r is not inherent; of. C. lovina. 
According to Pott, 335, from Wallachian oPavina ‘beer,? 
same element as in Eng, ‘ale.” 

TA “letter, book’; ‘anything written.’ Prob. from Mag, levél 


“letter.” 
Lili ‘summer’=C. lingj. TAOS. vii, 218: nilai. Is it P. Tin 
“smoothness”? ‘ 


Lolto ‘xed; H. val. 
Lom ‘chalk, lime, elay’=Eng. ‘loam.’ 
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Lébeni ‘whore, harlot,’ from same stem as H. fabhd-nd ‘excite 
desire, lure.” This is also SI. Pubit ‘to love’; Eng. ‘love,? 
ete, ‘The form Zébeni is closer to the original than the 
metathesis seen in the ©, nublt ‘harlot.’ 

Linder “kick? ; H. lat ‘a kick.’ 

Tultero ‘ dumb!=P. Wal ‘dumb. 

Zan ‘salt’=H, Loni ‘salt that effervesces from mildew.’ 

Lungo ‘long’=Eng. ‘long’; also 1. lamba, 

nontor ‘Woast, brag”; TL lantarn ‘boasting.’ 

Litovo ‘money.’ Der. uncertain, See Pott, 335. 

“Machka ‘eat; Sl. macka, ‘The original Skx. word was marjtra 
=‘ent’=‘one who cleans herself? 

Macho “fish”; TL. machhi “fish.? 

Madaveléste ‘God bless you.” Maha, same clement as in H. 
Maha-raja-+Diwel “Goa’--leske, Dat. ‘to him’, lit, ‘may 
the great God be upon him.” 

Milliko ‘ cake’; see mériklo and kil-méitiko. 

“Matéina ‘lightning,’ Uncertain. Pott, 456, gives Rom. mol- 

: nija=Mag. mennyké ‘lightning’ (?) 

Man ‘do not’; prohibitive only. Same as mor= 
ma in mabada “by no means 

Mandi ‘I, mo?; HL. mati. 

Mang ‘beg’; H. manga-nd ‘ask for.” 

‘Mangaméngro ‘beggar.’ 

“Manso “bread’=H. manri ‘starch.’ 

-Mansha (excl.) “be of good cheer; cheer up.’ Der. uncertain. 
Can it be T. (Ar.) Mashallah? 

Manzin ‘curse’; ‘chiv the manzin ‘put the curse.’ The word 
in ©, is manein, prob. =Ital. mancia ‘ treasure’ and refers 
in Rommany to the deception of the victim by the false 
treasure trick. Hence=*a curse.’ 

Mérildo ‘cake? same clement as in kil-mélliko, See manro. 

‘Maro ‘our, ours’=H. hamara, . 

Maro “bread.” See ménro. 

Maroméngro ‘baker.’ 

‘Mas ‘meat, flesh’=H. mas ‘meat’; perhaps more directly from. 
Sl. madso ‘meat.’ Seen in Germ. Slavic loanword Meteger 
“butcher? from Sl. masiar. 

Maséngro ‘butcher,’ from mas. 

















. particle 
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Masher ‘middle, midst.’ Perhaps Gr. péoa ‘in the middle of? 
(adv... 

ents ho SIT, mast ‘drunk; lustful.’ Also Gk. pefo, 

“Mes ‘wile’; prob. from French aille, 

‘Méero ‘my, mine?=T1. merit. 

“Monde ‘we, us’=TL. haner. 

“Bor ‘dio, kill’ =L. mar ‘x blow’; as in mar lena ‘to kill.” 

‘Michie ‘mice’; most probably from Sl. my¥ ‘mouse,’ 

“Minch ‘pudendum feminas. Brom a TI, root the same as that 
seen in Lat. mingo ‘I mix.’ Cf. H, ameklta ‘mixed.’ 

Missali ‘table’=Gk. perddu(or) ‘table-cloth.” 

“Mishto ‘glad, good.’ Not so common as hushto, Uncertain. 
See Pott, 459-61. 

Mékto ‘box. Der. uncertain (see Pott, 437). 

‘Mol ‘wine?=P. mul. 

“Moléngree < grape? from mol. 

“Molléuvis ‘pewter’ from Gk. pods fpoy. ° 

Mom wa 4. mam. Probably through the . 

‘Mémeli dad ‘candle’; lit. ‘wax light.’ See dad. 

“Mors prohibitive ‘do not?=man, q. v- 

‘Mor ‘kill; die’; var. of mer, q. v- 

“Morchi ‘leather.’ Certainly suggests Armen, mort ‘skin, hide.’ 
But algo P. maik ‘leathern water bag.” 

Morchiméngro ‘tanner,’ from morehi. 

‘Morro ‘bread.’ See manro. 

‘Mee ‘face; mouth’=H. muih ‘mouth? 

‘Muk “let, leave.’ As muk mandi be “let me be? Mand?’ 
muk tate aky ‘Vil leave you here.’ ‘This must be the same 
root seen in Hl, mukt ‘released, absolved, free” (seo Pott, 
434). 

Muller die, kill’=3 p. sing. of mer=meréla. 

“Mfullo ‘corpse, dead man, ghost,’ from muller, 

“Mun ‘forehead’=O. mei ‘neck.’ Seems to be equivalent to 
H. muh ‘mouth.’ See mitee. 

‘Mush ‘man?=SI. muz, The older Rommany word even in 
‘Bngland was manush of H. origin. Manush is still under- 
stood by old Rommanys, The question arises whether 
mush is not rather a contraction of manush than a direst 
derivative from Sl. mué. 

Mushi ‘axm?=H. moutthi ‘fist? 
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Mutter ‘uxinate’=H. mat. 

“Mutterméagri ‘wrinal’; also ‘tea,’ so called from its resem- 
blance in its color to urine (2). 

Myla ‘ass; same root as in Eng. ‘mule.’ Perhaps through 
SI, mulica or Germ. Mauithier? 

Nibflo ‘sick’=C. nasvélo, Can this be from Gk, wérepa pron. 
nésevima? See wafro. 

Wag ‘worm’; see HL. nag ‘snake.’ 

Nake ‘nose’ =H. nai 

Mango ‘nakeV=H. nanga. 

Washer “lose, forget, hang’ 
Also nasht ‘lost.’ 

Naw ‘name?=H. naviw. 

WBolléagro ‘unbaptized; one not a Chri 

Weovo ‘new’ =Sl, nowy. 

Wicker ‘fidget, fuss.” Note that obsol. Eng. nicher==* squeal.” 
‘Probably the same word. 

Noko ‘own? (adj.). Der. doubtful. Can it be conn, with P. 
neko ‘ good’; hence ‘proper, own”? 

Nucker ‘noigh’=Eng. nicker ‘neigh, squeal.” 

(Ny ‘nail’; also ‘inger-nail’=HL. nuh ‘talon? 

Odo ‘eight’=Gk, bxrd. 

Pabéngro ‘cider?;=‘of apples.” 

Pabo ‘apple’=C. pehabo. Seems to contain the same root as 
Fr. pomme. Very uncertain (see Pott, 378). 

Padras ‘stairs; stairway.’ Probably conn, with H. pad ‘foot.’ 
But see Pott, 78, who doubts this. 

Pal ‘comrade, friend, brother’; same root as in Ske. Dirdgré 
Sprother.” Cf. C. pefiral=in form Lith, brolis ‘ brother.’ 
‘Mod. H. bhai ‘brother.’ 

Paller ‘follow’; probably from Eng. ‘follow? suggested by 
pal. 

Panch ‘five’=H. panj. 

Péndaben ‘pound for confining animals,’ from pander. 

Pander ‘shut?’=H. bandh-na ‘bind, shut.’ Of, H. darwara 
Bandh ‘shut the door’=Rom. pander the wader. 

Paneo ‘water?=H. pant. : 

Panjer “fist”; probably a hybrid of panch ‘five’=five fingers 
Slang ‘puncher.” : 

Pappin ‘duck, goose’=G, wire. 














HH, nash ‘annihilation, rui 










ian.’ See Dollengro. 
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Pérdel ‘across; same as parl=W. par opposite bank or shore; 
across.’ 

Parl ‘across’; see pardel 

Pérrako ‘thanks, thank’; of. parrako tate ‘thank you’=C. 
parikérav=Gk, mapauurs ‘I beg you, please’; viz, ‘I beg 
‘you don’t do it,” in a protesting thankful manner=an expres- 
‘sion of gratitude, 

Partan ‘cloth’=H. pattu ‘woollen cloth.” 

Pash ‘half’. pash-pash ‘shivered in pieces. 

Pash (prep.) ‘aiong with =H. pas ‘near, beside.’ 

Pash-rati ‘midnight’—‘half (pash) the night’=rati. 

Pitteran ‘Gypsey trail of leaves and sticks”; also said to mean 
‘leaf’=H. patta, pattar “leat? 

Pauli “back, behind, after’=Gk. =u. See apopli. 

Pauno ‘white.’ Pani in H, moans botli ‘water’ and ‘lustre.’ 
Pauno is prob. the samé root. 

Poe ‘arink’=H. pi-na. + 

Pikker ‘bake, cook’: 

Pile ‘tosticles’=Skr. pela (TAOS. 

Pal ‘fall’=3 p. sing. of per=peréla. Ci. H. par-nd ‘fall.’ 

Pitingro ‘stallion’=*testicled (horse)"? 

Pin ‘say, tell, think’=C. pehenav. .Paspati (JAOS. vii. 218) 
derives it from Skr. bhan ‘say, speak.’ 

Pin ‘sister’; prob.=H. bahin ‘sister.’ 

Pinnis ‘thing,’ from pen ‘to say’=‘a saying? (2). 

Pisham ‘bee’; see plshom. 

Pessur' pay’; Pott, 844: pocinav ‘I pay’: 
of. Pol. placid. 

Pit ‘put’; Eng. put. See chiv. 

Pétul *horse-shoe?=Gk. wérador. 

Pituléngro ‘blacksmith,’ from pitul, 

Pilfro ‘heavy,’ conn. with H. pilpila ‘soft, tabby, flaccid.’ 

Piller ‘attack’; H. pil-nd ‘attack, assault.” 

Pireno “lover’—H. piyar ‘love, affection.’ 

Pireni ‘sweetheart’=H. piyara ‘sweetheart,’ mase.; piydrt, 
fom. 

Pirri ‘foot’=H. pair. 

Pirri ‘walk,’ from pirri ‘foot.’ 

+ Pisdli ‘saddle’; not so common as boshto. _ Pisdli seems to con 

tain root besh ‘sit.’ 













































joh, plates ‘a payer’; 
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Pishom ‘hee’=P. peshsha ‘gnat.? 

Pishita ‘bellows.’ Der. uncertain, 

Pivli ‘widow'=H. (P.) beta. 

Pivlo ‘widower’; mase. of pivli. 

Plaistra ‘pincers, plyers’; a rare synonym of tulaméngri prob. 
=. Klicite ‘tongs.’ 

Plashta ‘cloak, towel, disheloth’: 

Plochto ‘glad.’ Der. uncertain. 

Pichi ‘pocket’=O. positi. The form pocki was influeneed by 
Eng. ‘pouch.’ 

Pégguto jib “broken language 
roads. See pogger. 

Pogger ‘break, smash,? prob. from Skr. Bhag-nd torn, broken 
ef, H. bhag ‘share, portion’ (‘broken bit’). 

Piggobavéskro ‘broken-winded’ (horse), from pigger+bavét 
‘wind? 

Poknees ‘magistrate’; ef. SI. Sudea pokaja ‘justice of the 
peace’; pokaj ‘peace. 

Pong-dishler ‘handkerchief’=pong, Eng. ‘pouch, pocket?+ 
dishler, a mixture of ‘dishclout’ and diklo, q. ¥. 

Porder ‘fil up’=para ‘full? 

Pordo ‘full.’ 

Port ‘feather, pen’=H. par ‘feather’; of. Sl. perie ‘feather’; 
‘pero “pen? 

Poris ‘tail’; perhaps conn. with por. But see Pott, 356-1. 

Porji ‘bridge, Perhaps=P. pul ‘bridge, embankment.” 

Portus ‘stair’; portuses ‘stairs.’ See padras, 

‘Poshom ‘wool’=P. pashin ‘wool.” 

‘Praster ‘yan’; probably conn, with pirri ‘foot, walk.” 

Prasterméngro ‘policeman, runner,’ from the old Eng. expres- 
sion ‘Bow-Street runner.’ 

Pre ‘on, upon’; see aprée. 

‘Pacher “ask?=H. puchi-nd ‘ask.’ 

Pader ‘blow, shoot with a gun’=H, phalna ‘blow. Same 
root as in fil. 

Paderméngro ‘bellows’=* blower.” 

Paker ‘tell’=H. pukar ‘ery, call’; vb. pukdrnd ‘shout.’ 

Pukkeno ‘quiet, peaceful’ =SI. pokaing ‘peaceful’ 

Punsi-rdn ‘fishing rod.’ ‘The first element is H. bansi ‘fish- 
hook’; i. e., punsi-ran=‘a hook rod.’ See ran, Punsi 
=bansi alone seems lost in Eng. Rommany. 








1 plait ‘cloak.’ 





the broken language of the 
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Par ‘change.’ Uncertain derivation. 

Par ‘feather, pen.’ See pori. 

Parjis ‘road.’ Same word as porji ‘bridge.’ 

Paro ‘old’=H. purana ‘old.’ 

‘Parum ‘onion, leck’=Ital. porro ‘leck.? 

Pus ‘straw =11. plus ‘old dry grass? or *straw.? 

‘Pasher ‘bury’; probably conn, with paw ‘earth’ (2). 

Patsi ‘pocket,’ Variant of pdcki. ‘The word is really Rom- 
many and not English, Of, ©. positi, of which patsi, the 
older.form, is a metathesis. ‘These forms come from the 
same original as Eng. ‘pouch.’ 

Putti hub,’ from same root as T. patti ‘felly of a wheel; gir- 
ae. 

Pay ‘earth, dirt, ground, floor’=H. bain ‘earth, ground.” 

Pavéngri ‘potatoes’; ‘of the earth.’ 

‘Pav-saver ‘spider’; lit. ‘an earth swimmer’ (see sav) from the 
motions of the insect. 2 

Pjas ‘fun, amnsoment.’ See ©. pehéras. Der. uncertain, 

‘Raker ‘talk, speak, converse’; can you ralker Rémmanes ‘can 
you talk R.? ‘The original form was clearly wrakerdva 
(JAOS. vii. 216). This is not, as Paspati thought, from 
vratkerdva ‘I make talk,’ but=H. dhakha ‘speech, 
dialect.’ ‘The initial v=prim. 0A has been entirely lost in 
the Eng, Rommany. Note in Si. wraver’ ‘speak.” 

Raklo ‘young lad, boy’=HI. larka ‘boy.’ 

Rakli ‘girl, marviageable gitl’=H. layhi « girl? 

Ran, ‘cane, rod, reed’; Pott, 266 gives the der. from Germ, 
Rahne ‘a thick piece of wood.? 

Raines Iady’=H. rani‘ queen.’ 

Rashy ‘priest, minister? plainl 
also H. 

Rat “blood,? probably=H. zat, by rhotacism. 

Réteno ‘dark, from raté ‘night? 

Rétenus ‘darkness,’ from rati ‘night,’ the nus- ending being 
‘the Eng. -ness, g 

Ratéskro ‘bloody,’ from rat ‘blood.’ 

Rati ‘night? =H, rat ‘night.’ 

Répper ‘remember”; Pott, 334, gives lepperav. Der. doubtful. 
‘The r in repper is plainly due to the Eng. remember, 

Rik ‘side, direction.’ I believe that this is the same root as in 
rikker “bring.” 



































Skr. rishi ‘saint, holy man’; 
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Riker “bring, fetch, carry’; probably=H. rok-nd, rakh-nd 
‘shold, keep.’ 
Rikkorus ‘side’; longer form of rik. 
‘Rin ‘file? and ‘to fle’ =Gk. pot. 
Rinkeno; fem. rinkeni ‘pretty, handsome.’ I cannot place 
this. 
Riv ‘wear’ (as clothes). Does this contain the Gk. root of 
Aarrys ‘tailor’? s 
Rivvabens ‘clothes,’ from ri 
Roi ‘spoon’=I. Joi “wooden spoon.’ 
Rokdmyas ‘trousers.’ Very dificult, Is this a perversion of 
Sl. rukaviehy ‘gloves’? 
Rom ‘husband; Gypsey’=the gentilie name, “See Jour. Gypsy 
Lore Soe. i, pp. 16 ff. . 
Rémmanes ‘the Gypsey language,’ from rim. 
‘Rimni, fem. of Rom ‘a wife’; ‘a Rommany woman.’ See 
rummer. 
_Bimnichal ‘a Gypsey fellow 
in general. 
Romnichy ‘Gypsey girl’; fem, of Romnichal. 
Rov, row ‘weep’=H. ro-nd ‘weep. 
Buk ‘tree’=W. rakh ‘tree.’ 
“Rukestaméngro ‘sqnivrel; tree creature,’ from ruk. 
Bummer ‘to marry, from rom. 
Réimmerben ‘marriage, weddin 
Rup ‘silver’=H. rapa; ef. rupee ‘silver ooi 
Réppeno ‘silvern’ (adj.), from rup. 
‘Razha ‘flower’=Sl. ruka ‘rose.’ 
‘Razhno ‘bright, shining,’ probably from razha ‘flower.’ 
‘Raalo ‘bold’=C. impersonal vb, ruav man ‘I irritate myself, 
Tget angry.’ Der. uncertain. 
Ry ‘gentleman’=H. raja ‘king,’ 
“Ryéskro * genteel? from ry. 
‘Shalee ‘rice’=H. chanwal ‘rice’ (2). 
‘Sham, shan ‘evening’=H. sham. 
‘Shell ‘ery, shout?=3 p. sing. of shor=shdrdla, See shor. 
‘Shalno ‘green?=S1. zeleny). 
Sherro ‘head, chief’=H. sir; also sar in sardar; P. sar, 
Zend, dara. ‘The ¥ also appears in Skr. 
Sherroméngro ‘leader, head-man,’ from shervo, 














the usual word for ‘Gypsey” 
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Shill ‘ice’; of. H. sital ‘coal’; Skr. gitd ‘cold, frozen.” 

Shingerballo ‘horn’ (of a cow or bull) =IL. sing; Skr. gringa 
‘“horn’-+dallo, prob. =bal “bait.” 

‘Shok ‘cabbage’; see cho 

Shok ‘bough, branch’=I1. sag ‘greens, vegetables.” 

Shokker ‘ery ont, call’ =H. jaikur karnas ‘raise a hubbub;? 

Shor ‘praise, honst?=IL. shor ‘ery, noise.” 

Shoshoi ‘hare’; mxy=Skr. gapa ‘hare’ (TAOS. vii. 190). 

Show ‘six'=H. eiha, 

Shior ‘four?=Skr. chatur, but probably influenced more imme- 
diately by Sl. atyré ‘four.’ 

‘Shubo ‘dress, gown’=Russ. subs ‘fur-coat.” 

Shal ‘whistle’; corr. of shell=shoréla. 

Sha ‘moon’; corr. of chon. 

Shdlam ‘greeting,’ from Yiddish sholem=DY9U. 

Shummé ‘awning?=H. shamiyan 

Shan ‘hear?=H, sun-na. 

Shinalo ‘angry.’ Probably contains same root as H. jala-nd 
“got angry,’ sen also in H. jula-bala ‘fretful.’ See hun- 
nalo. 

Shut ‘vinegar? =Gk. €i8, 

Shuto ‘sour,’ from shit. 

‘Shdvali ‘enceinte.’ Probably H, See Pott, 220. 

‘Shyjan ‘perhaps '=H. shayad. 

‘Saja ‘always’; combination of sav ‘all’-t-cherus ‘time? 

Sap ‘snake’=H. sap, also sarp. 

sar ‘all, how’; var. of sav ‘all, how.” 

Sérishdn ‘how do you do’? ‘The regular Rommany greeting. 
Sar ‘how’++shan=2 p. of ‘to be’=‘you are.’ 

‘Sashta ‘iron kettle support’; see easter. 

Saster ‘iron’; JAOS. vii. 194=Skr. gastra ‘weapon of iron.” 

‘Sasterno ‘iron? (abj.). From saster. 

Sasto ‘strong’; ef. H. eakht ‘strong, hard.? 

Saula ‘morning’; Pott, 289 gives Skr. saya ‘evening? (2). 

Savo ‘who’; contains element saw, so ‘what.’ More common 
than kun: 

Savvi ‘laugh’=0, aséva=H. harie-na. 

Saw ‘all’ =H. sab; P. har as in har-kas ‘everyone.? 

‘Saw ‘how.’ Not common, Prob.=so ‘what.’ 

Savo-sig ‘immediately’; ‘all quick.” See sig. 
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See ‘heart, mind, soul’=C, yilo and dschi, See s. v. Zee. 

Se ‘it is? (rare now)=C. JA=H. hai. 

Serber ‘capture,’ perhaps same root as in stirrelo. 

Sig ‘quick, fast?; TAOS. vii. 210=Skr. Sighra. 

Sig 0 me zee ‘anxious.” Not ‘quick of heart,’ but probably 
Eng. ‘sick of heart,’ possibly influenced from an early zik 
from HL. (Ar.) zig ‘depression,’ 

Sigger ‘hurry,? from sig “quick.” 

Sikker ‘show’=H. dikhiund, or is it Skr. siksh ‘leaming? 
(TAOS. vii. 196)? 

Sim ‘like unto’=Kng. ‘same,’ and simensi. Sins also=‘like 
(prep.).. Of. Skr. sama ‘same? 

Stménsi ‘relatives’ =H. samin ‘equal, similar 

Stmmun ‘soup, broth’=Gk. foyndor * broth.’ 

‘St ‘needle,’ =H. 9a 

Sv ‘sew?=H. si-nd ‘to sew’; sian ‘a seam.’ 

‘Skammin ‘chair’=Gk. oxapvé ‘bench, chair.” 

Skinya ‘boot’=Boh. skorne ‘big peasant boots.’ 

So ‘what?=H. jo ‘what.’ 

Solivdris ‘bridle, harness’=Gk. owWryBdpt. 

Sonnaky ‘gold’=H. sona. 

Sosse ‘what o-+86. 

Sévahaul ‘curse, swear.’ Also sollahaul, Doubtful. See 
Pott, 228. 

Sov ‘sleep’=H so-nd ‘sleep’; pte. sotd. 

Spinya ‘pin?=Eng. pin (2). 

‘Staddi ‘hat'=Gk, ond& ‘hat, sunshade,’ from ond ‘shadow.’ 

‘Stanya ‘barn, stable,’ prob.=H. sthan ‘place, station,” 

‘Stardo ‘imprisoned’; not from Ar. asir ‘prisoner’ (thus Bor.). 
Can it be H. asthir ‘at rest, quiet’? See stariden., 

Stariben ‘prison’; see stardo. This has been shortened in 
‘American thieves’ and tramps’ slang into stir prison.’ 


























* Stifiedy ‘mother-in-law’; ‘stepmother.’ 


Sader aprée ‘hang up. Can this=H. sudlar-nd ‘adjust’? 
Siikaro ‘sorry, grieved.’ Can this be H., sukwar ‘feeble’? 
‘Sam ‘smell’"=H, sarigh-nd. 
Stirrelo ‘strong’=P. zor in zor-dar * powerful.’ 
‘Sus ‘was? (rare now)=0, his, 
‘Satto ‘a dream, to dream.’ Conn. with Hf, so-nd ‘sleep’; sotd 
‘asleep.’ Cf. Pali eutto, suttam ‘asleep,’ ‘a dream,’ 
Sav ‘swim’=H. dab-na ‘drown, be immersed.’ 
Vou, XVI » 
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Swigler ‘tobacco-pipe’; 2 common word, but uncertain deriva 
tion. Can it be com, with Gk. equips ‘ball,’ referring to 
the bowl of a pipe? 

Suottti ‘world’ =SL. anct, 

Dacho ‘tue, faithful.’ See s. v, elucho for derivatis 

Lachoben “truths from acho. 

Dader ‘draw, drag, attract: 
aps from SI. root frl? 

Talley *yelow, wniler?=H1. tule ‘under, below.” 

Tian tshade?=T1. tenn ‘darkness? 

Tamlo ‘dark, shady, from tam. 

Tun ‘tent, place.” Vb. ‘live in tents, camp’; we're tannin’ 
ley ‘we're camping here.’ I believe this is the Mag. tanya 
‘eamp,? rather than the IL. shan ‘stall’; thina ‘police- 
station.” 

Tano ‘young, little'=Skr. taruna ‘young? (2)- 

‘Turdo * straight’=taderdo ‘drawn out,” from tader. 

Tarvi ‘drag, draw, pull’; var. of tader, 

Tussor ‘choke, smother, suifocate’=C. taslaray ‘I dip in? 
Der. wicertain, Prob. connected with Ital. tossire, 

Tatto ‘hot, warn ?=Skr. tap ‘heat? (JAOS. vii. 166). Of. T1. 
tap ‘fever.’ 

‘Tatto pani brandy, whiskey’; lit. thot water.’ 

Tav ‘string, cord’=P: tav(1e) ‘twist, coi 

eero ‘thy, thine’ (rare now) =H. tera ‘thy.? 

em ‘countty, land’; Gk, Béua ‘province.’ 

Témesko “anded, as a proprietor’ from tem. 

Tikno ‘young, small’; sce chino. 

To-dinvus ‘to-day’; Eng, to--divous aay 

Tourati ‘to-night’; Eng. to-+-rati ‘night.’ 

‘Zo-sauila ‘to-morrow ’=Eng. to-++saula ‘morning,’ 

Tov ‘wash’; H. dhd-nds cf. dhobi a ‘ washerman. 

Tover ‘axe?=P. tabar ‘axe.’ 

Trash ‘fear’ (noun) =H. tare ‘fear, terror.? 

Tnasher ‘frighten,’ from trash. 

Trin ‘threo’=H, tri, fin, 

‘Truppo ‘body ?=Sl. trup ‘ramp’; Russ. trup ‘ corpse. 

Drishilo ‘thivsty’=H. tishna ‘thirsty’; tishnagi ‘thirst? 

Triishnee ‘basket’; a corruption of Gk. Rommany" koshnika 
(TAOS. vii, 166)=Sl. 68 ‘basket’; of Boh, kudatha: 
Bulg. ko¥, kotnitea, 














trdav, zerduv, erdav. Per~ 
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2 amazement =H. (P.) shabha ‘doubt? (2). 

Tad ‘milk? =W. dadh. 

Tafer ‘mend, cure.’ Der. uncertain, 

Tugnus * grief, sorrow’: conn, with du. g 

Tubli trouble® grief; conn, with duis. 

Tal ‘hold, manage’; seen also in racing slangs fool a horses 
smanage a horse’; fool a coach, ete, Probs=H, tulend 
“be weighed, balance’ (2). 

Tatwncngri ‘pincers, plyers? from til. 8 plaistra. 

Thalo ‘tat =C. telulo ‘fat'=IT, sthae ‘thiek.?” Also cfaullos 
see Pott, 206. 

Tilloben ‘ grease, fat,’ from into, 

Tiinero ‘bold, brave.’ Der, uncertain, 

‘Tite ‘thou, you =H. th. 

‘Taw ‘smoke? (vb. and noun)=H. dhaai. 

Tivato ‘tobacco,’ from tiv. 

Vag ‘flame’; coun. with yay ‘fire’ Is this the same root 
seen in Ital. vampa ‘flame’? 

Viiniso ‘anything, something” (rare). ‘This=C. vareso, Indef. 
particle nare--so ‘what.’ This particle vare oceurs in C. 
‘vare-har ‘anghow"s vareko ‘anyone,’ ete. Var=ta part? 
IL. war in composition ‘laving, endowed with.” 

Vindri ‘guts, eutrails’=H. antré ‘entrails.’ Vendri is also 
pronounced wendri and wendror. 

Vériga ‘chain. Doubtful. See Pott, 80. 

Vongree ‘waistcoat.’ Der. uncertain. Also pronounced won- 
gree. 

Vonka ‘when? (rare). Looks like Eng. when; Germ, wenn, 
wann? 

Voro ‘flour, meal’=C. vard ‘meal.’ I beli 
with manro, maro ‘bread.’ 

Wadras ‘bed, couch ’=Eng, mattrass ? 

‘Wifedo ‘baa.’ See wafro. 

Wafro ‘bad’; conn, with ndflo ‘sick’? 

Wallin * glass’=Gk. wad, 

Wardo ‘wagon, carriage P. gardan ‘wheel, 
chariot.” The w and v in Eng. Rom, and C. respectively 
were probably caused by wagon and Germ. wagen; Sl. véz 
‘wagon.? 

‘Wast ‘hand? must=P. dest, but how explain the w? 



























ve this is conn. 
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‘rom. toast. 
H. aur ‘more, other.” 


Wastanéngri ‘gloves, handeutts; 
Wavver ‘other, another”; prob 
Wl ‘come’=3 p. sing. of un=avéla =arndla=rwell 
“‘Wealyiira ‘fair, exposition.” Note here that according to Har- 

ris, vailyoro ‘fair in color.’ If th -—T have 
heard it so used—then the Jast clement must: 





















gard ‘fair, handsome.” 

Wen winter.’ "Pott, 66, gives Yfevend=Ske. hemanta ‘winter,’ 
Gk. xausy. 

Wish ‘wood, forest, wild land’=P, bea, Uke ‘forest’ (see 
TAOS. vii. 178). : 

Washno ‘wild, from week. 

Washno jukkal ‘fox’=*wild dog.” 


Wongashee ‘finger-ring,’ a var. of angustro. 

Wongur ‘coal, money'=H. angara ‘embers, fire-brand,’ ‘The 
use of twongur for ‘money’ is slangy metaphor from the 
shining coals. See hangar. 

Wader ‘door’=H1. dwar, duvar ‘door, gate-way,’ a case of 
metathesis. The common II. word is darwaza, containing 
‘the same clement; dar=Eng. ‘door.’ 

‘Wusser ‘throw, pitch’=H. pachhar-nd ‘throw down’ (?). 

Yag ‘fire’ =H. ag. 

Yagéngeri ‘ gun, from yag. 

Yag-wardo ‘automobile’; a new wor’ 

Yahdd ‘Jew, from Yiddish WN. 

Yak ‘eye’=H. aikh. 

Yakéngeri ‘spectacles,’ from yak. 

Yuk ‘one’=P. yek; H. ek. 

Yékkorus ‘once’; contraction from yek+cherus ‘time,’ 

Yip ‘snow? (noun and vb.). See giv ‘grain.’ But is not yl 
rather conn, with Skr. hima ‘snow? (TAOS. vii. 216) ? 

Yoi ‘she’=H. wuh ‘he; she, it.’ Fem, of yoo ‘he.’ 

Yora ‘egg’=C. ydro, vanré. I believe this is merely a cor- 
ruption of 'T. yumurta influenced also by Gk. atyév. HL. 
anda means ‘an egg’; but is probably not connected with 
yora. 

You the?=H. wuh the, she, it.’ Maso. of yoi ‘she,’ q. ¥. 

Yosho ‘clean, pure’; corr. of C. shuzd (shuchd)=Skr. Suchi 
‘make pure’ (JAOS. vii. 178). 

Zee “heart, soul, mind.’ Cf. see. Conn. with H. ji-na ‘live’ 


(sce jiv). 




















yiig and wardo. 
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Exerisn—Rowasy. 
“Acoustomed to kitmmoben; gee used. Baby timo, ehtkno. 


‘Across att, bender, pardel, part. Back (n.)ditmo. 
Back (adv) apdpti, paul anpdult. 














‘After pauli. Bacon ballovs.. 
‘Again afd. Bad wifro, wifedo. 
‘Against atit. Bad tempered hrimnalo, shttnalo. 
‘Air bavdl. Bag geno. 

‘Ale Woinor, Bake pékker. 

‘Alehouse kichema. Baker maroméngro. 
‘Alive jivvin’. Ball ehurro. 

All saw. Bar sdshta, 

‘Allat once sa-sig; kénnd-stg. Barley ehd. 

‘Alone akonyo. Barn granya. 

‘Along with pash: “long o'. Basket trushnee, 

‘Aloud drown. Bean bobbi. 

Already aj. Beat kr. 

Always saja. Bed wadras. 

‘Amazed dree tab. 7 Bee pishom, plsham, 
‘Amazement (i, Beer évinor. 
“Amusement pjas. Before aglal. 

‘Anger hiinnaloben, Beg mang. 

“Angry luinnalo ; shttnato, Beggar mingaméngro. 
‘Animal jantoar. Begin dnikdir. 

“Answer pilker. Bellow gir. 

‘Anxions sig 0° zee. Bellows pishota, paderméngro. 
‘Anyone chimano. Belly bu. 

Anything ehftmanis, vtniso. Beloved kdimlo. 

“Apple pabo. Below talley, aldy. 
Apron jéiliko. ‘Bend bonger. 

‘Arm mushi. Boneath talley, aldy. 
“Arse Dull. Benevolent kdmmobéskro. See 
‘Ashamed aj. arm, 

“Ashes char. Bent bongo. 

‘Ask piicher. Better fédedeer. 

‘Asleep sutto, Big toro. 

‘Ass myla. Bird eltrikto. 

‘Astonish chtv dree tb. Bishop boro rashy. 

‘At aprée. Bit kutter, Ditti. 

‘Attack piller. Bite dant. . 
‘Attract tdder. Black kaulo. 

‘Aunt beebee. Blacksmith petuléngro. 
‘Automobile yagueardo, Blind kordo. 

‘Awake jonger. Blood rat. 

‘Away adron. Bloody ratéskro. 

‘Awning shummi. Blow pider. 


‘Axe tover. Boast hunter, puker. 
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Boat beero. : 
Body truppo. 
Boil bull 
Bold rizto, tfinero. 
Bone kikalos. 
Book Hl. 
Boot skiinya. 
Born beeno. 
Bough shok, 
Bow (vb.) bonger- 
Box kr. 
Box (n,) mkt 
Boy chavo, raklo. 
Brag lunter, hudker. 
Branch shok. 
Brandy tdttopdnee. 
Brave razlo, tnero. 
Bread manro, morro, maro. 
Break pogger. 
Breast burk, bobbi=nipple. 
Breath ptderben, ba 
Breathe pader. 
Bridge porji. 
Bridle solivdvis, 
Bright razlino. 
Bring ritker. 
Brokenwinded poggobavéskro, 
Broth sfinmun, 
Brosh kétovos. 
Bull gard. 
Bullet btkkus. 
Burn hocher. 
Bury pisher. 
Butcher maséngro. 
Butter lil. 
Buttermilk kil-tad. 
Button krdfnee. 
Buy Kin. 

* By=near pash. 
By and by, kinnd-sig. 
Cabbage shok. 
Cake mdriklo, mattiko, 
Candle mémeli did. 
Cane ran. 
‘Cap hiifer. 
Captain shérroméngro, 
Capture serber. 
Care kommer; (n.) kessur. 
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Careful sig 

Carriage wardo. 

Carry rier. 

Cat mache. 

Chain wériga, 

Chair skemmin. 

Chalk Tom, 

Change par. 

Cheek cham. 

Cheer up! ménshat 

Cheese Ril 

Cheese-cake kil-mdlliko. 

Chemist drabéngro. 

Chew haw. 

Chickens anis. 

Chief sherroméngro. 

Child timo, ehlkno, chavo; fem. 
chy. 

Chisel ehuree ; chinaméstero, 

Choke tasser. 

Christian boldéngro. 

Church kongree. 

Cider pabéngro. 

City foro, foros, gav. 

Clay Tom, 

Clean yozho. 

Cleanse yozher, késher. 

Clever flick. 

Cloak plashta. 

Clock hora. 

Close=shut kader. 

Cloth partan. 

Clothes heezis, rforabens, 

Coal hangar, wongur. 

Goat ehukko. 

Cock-bind bashno. 

Cold shill. 

‘Comb kongli 

Come well; imper. av, hav. 

Commence ankair. 

Comrade pal. 

Constable gav-mush 

Cook pekiker ; see bake. 

Copper harko, hdrkoben, horkiben. 

Cotd ta. 

Cork biing. 

Cork-maket bingaror. 

Com=grain giv. 
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Corner kunzus; see end. 

Corpse mullo. 

Couch wadras. 

Count én. 

Country tém. 

Cousin koko; also uncle; beebee 
(fem.). 

Cover chaikker. 

Cow gritynee. 

Crazy afvins. 

‘Cream fino-tta. 

Crooked bongo. 

Crow-bar sishita. 

Grown korduna. 

Cry 7ov, row. See weep. 

Cry out shill, shokker. 

Cup kurro. 

Care tiifer; see mend. 

Curse sbvahau 

Custom drom. . 

Cut chin. 

Dance kel. 

Dark riteno; tamlo. 

Daughter chy. 

Day divews. 

Dead mullo. 

Dear kamlo. 

Death midlerben. 

Deceit luidkerben. 

Deceive huker. See lie. 

Devil Bing. 

Devilish béngliskero, 

Die mer, mér, muller. 

Dinner haben. 

Direction rlk, rUskorus. 

Dire piv; ehtk, 

Dirty chtklo, 

Disease néjfoden. See sick. 

Dishelout diklo, pongdishter. 

Distance droben. 

Distant daro. 

Divide bander. 

Divine Davelsko, Diveléskro. 

Do kai 

Do not man, mor. 

Doctor drabéngro. 

Dog jubkal 

Donkey myla. 





Door witder. 

Doubtfal dbeno. 

Down taltey, ali. 

Drag tader, tarri, htcher. 

‘Dream sutfo (a. and vb.)- 

‘Dress shiibo (woman's dress); eezis; 
‘ee clothes. 

Drink pee. 

Drug drab. 

Drugstore drabengro-kair, 

Drunk matto. 

Duck pappin. See goose. 

Dumb lullero. 

Dung fal 

Bar hin. 

Early sig see quick, fast 

Barth piv. 

Bat haw. 

Egg yora. 

Bight odo. 

End kunzus. See comer. 

England puro t&m; Anglatérra, 

English Language Gérjines. 

Enough adésta, dosta. 

Entrails vndri. 

Evening sham, shan. 

Evil witfroben. 

Bye yah. 

Byebrow kor. 

Eyeglasses yahéngri. 

Exeopt Darrin, 

Exclaim shéll, shokker. 

Exhibition weilytra. 

Fave méee, See mouth. 

Fair wellgtra (exhibition). 

Yaithful chdcho, tdcho. See true. 

False féshono. 

Family siménsi. 

Fanoy kau. 

Far dio. 

Farmer givéskro. 

Fast (rapid) sig. 

Fat tullo. 

Father dadas. 

Fear (n.) trash; vb. trasher. 

Feather port. 

Fellow chal, geero. 

Fiddle bish, 
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Fiddler bishoméngro, Give det. 
Fidget nteher. Glad plochto, misto, kushto. 
Field pav. : Glass wallin ; kurro. 
Fiery yagsko. Glove wastamengro. See handcuff. 
Wight kiir. Seo beat. Go jaw. 
File rin (n. and vb.). Goat bakro. 
Rill porder. Goblin kAkato. 
wlth oth. God Divvel 
Find ach. laster. God bless you Mudaveléste. 
Finger ;rushlo. Gold sonnaky. 
Finished kerro. Good Kusito, mishto, lacho. 
Fire yag. Good-looking kushto-dikkin, 
Fish macho. Goose puppin, Soe duck. 
Fishing-r0d punsi-rdn, Gourd ditdum. See womb. 
Fist panjer. Gown shibo. 
Five panch. Grain giv. 
Flag diklo. Grandfather bddus. 
Flame vag. Grandmother Babali. 
Flour voro. Grape moléngri. 
Flower raizha, Grass choy. 
Folk foki. See people. Grease trlloben. See fat. 
Follow paler. Green shilno. 
Food habben. Greeting shilam ; sitrishtn, 
Fool dinnelo. Griet dush, tulli, tugnus. 
Foot piri. Grieved sfikaro, "See sorry. 
Forehead mun. Ground piv. 
Forest wah. Growl giiger. 
Forget ndsher. See lose. Gun yagéngri. 
Forgive fordét. Guts wndri. 
Fortune diikkerben. Gypsey Rim, Romni-chat; fem. 
Four shtor. Rimni, Romnivehy. 
Fox wiehno, julkkal. Gypsey Language Rémmanes, 
Friend pal. Hair bal; pl. balyor. 
Frighten trasher. Half pash. 
Fall pordo. Hand wast. : 
Fun pjas. ‘Handcuff wastaméngro. See glove. 
Further darodeer. ‘Handfull bonnek. 
Furthest dirodeero. Handkerchief diklo: pong-dishler. 
Fuss chingaree : vb. nicher. ‘Handsome kushto-diklein ; rinkeno. 
Gallant duoino. Handy flick, 
Garden bar. Hang up siider aprée. 
Genteel ryéskro. Hare shdsh 
Gentile (non-Rommany) Gorjo: adj. Harlot laibeni, 
Gorjiko. Harness solivéiris. See bridle. 
Gentleman ry. Hat staddi. 
Get 2a. Hay kas. 
Ghost mullo. Hay-stack kas-stoggus. 


Girl nae, chy. Be you, lester. 
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Heathen nébolléngro. 
Heaven hid. 
Heavy pijro. 
Hebrew Yalta. 
Hedge bor. 
Hedge-hog hichewtchee, 
Hell Béngo-tén. 
Help Iusher 
Hen kant 
Her lak, tate. 
Here aj. 
0 gaver. 
Hil ehtmba. 
Him lester. 
Hold ta. 
Hole hiv. See window. 
Home kerri (at home or homeward). 
Honey gudlo: gudlospésham. 
Honeycomb guto-pésham. 
Hook bongo ste. : 
‘Hope kdmmoben (n.); vb. kaw, 
Horn shingerbalo. 
Horse gry. 
Horseshoe pitu, chobka. 
Hot fatto. 
Hour hore. 
House kai. 
How sae 
How do you do? Sérishtn? 
Bub putt, 
Hungry békkalo, 
Hurry sigger. 
Hlurt uber 
Husband rn. 











Ul nafto. 

Immediately kinnd-sig ; saw-sig. 
Imprisoned stardo, 

In adrée, drée. 

Injure dutker. 

Iron saster adj. sasterno. 

Tae, 

Jail stdriben. 

Jew Fahd. 


Jolly plochto, mishto. 
Sump hokker. 

Tustice of the Peace pélenees. 
Keep til. 

Kettle kdui, kekit 
Key kllsin. 

Kick udder. 
Kicker delleméskro. 

Kill mer, mor, muller. 
King keris. 

Kis ehiimer. 

Knee chong. 

Koeel chonger. 

Knife elitree. 

Know jin, 

Knowledge jinnaben, 

‘Lad rato, chal. 

Lady rine. 

Lame bongo. 

Lamp did. 

Land tim; piv. 

Language jib. 

Lard ballovas. ‘See bacon. 









sha-ruk, See willow. 
Lazy kavto. 

Lead (metal) arehieh, 

Leat patteran, patrin, 
Leather cham, morehi. 

Leave muk. See let. 

Leek pitrum, See onion. 

Left bongo (lett hand). 

Leg herree. 

Let muk. 

Letter 1 

Lick kasher. 

Lie (tell falsehoods) hitker. 

Lie (n.) hkerden, 

Lie (ie down) b88h. See sit. 
Life jfevaben. 

Lift hadder. 

Light diid; adj. dfideno (brilliant). 
Lightning d@dikaben, matting, 
Like (vb.) Raum. 

“Like (prep.) sim, shims. 

Lime Zon. 

‘Little tano, tikno, Ditto. 
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Live jv, 
Living jivoaben, 

Look kilain (n,). 

Lonely hbkkero, akinyo. 

Long lungo. 

Look atk, 

Loosen nisher, 

Lose nasher. 

Loud drovan. 

Louse jt. 

Lousy jfvalo. 

Love (vb.) kam. 

Love (0.) kdmmoben. 

Lover pireno; fem. pireni, 
Low taltey, aldy. 

Luck bok. 

Mad divius. See crazy. 

Mad (angry) hinnato ; shtnalo. 
Made kerro. Seo ready. 
Magistrate pokn 

‘Magpie kakkarichi. 
Man mush ; old form ménush, 
‘Manage tai, 

Mare grasnee. 

Marry rummer. 

Master ry. 

‘Me mandi. 

‘Meal habben. 

Meat habben ; mas. 
‘Menbrum virile kor. 

Mond ter. See cure. 
‘Middle masker. 

Meh pashrdt 


Milk fad 
‘Bind see, zee. 
Minister rashy. 
Mirror dikkiméngro. 
Money Iivvo, wongur. 
‘Monkey bimbaros. 
Month dad. 

‘Moon chén, shill, dita. 
More ktimee, 

‘Morning saula. 
Mother dy. 
‘Mother-in-law stif-dy, 
‘Mountain ehiamba. 
‘Mouth mee, See face. 
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Mach bat, bai, 
Mustard frie. 

My meero. 

Nail my: hrifnee, See button. 
Naked nango. 

Name nav. 

Needle st. 

Neigh nucker. 
Nover ktkter. 

Neve névvo. 

Night rati. 

Nine énea. 

Nipple breast) bobbi 
No kk, kékker. 
Noble buoino. 
Nobody kino. 

No more hitimee, 
None ken, b&b 
Nose nak 

Not kek. 

Nothing chi 
Now end. 

Nut hor. 

Oath sbvahaut. 
Oats jo, 5. 

On dear! Dora! 
01a pitro. 

On aprée, pre. 
Once yEkivorus. 
One yk 

Onion prtrum, See lok. 
Open keer. 

Opposite pardel, park. 
Other watever. 

Our méro (rare). 

Out, out of avrde, vee, 
Oven bov. 

Own (adj.) noko, 

Pain duk, dush. 

Pay pls. 

Pea bobbi. 

Pencotul pitkeno. 

Pon pri. 

People Fok. 

Pepper dantiméngro. 
Perhaps shyjan. 

Person geero, chal. 
Powter moliaivis. 
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Physician drabingro, 

Picco kutler. 

Pig bawo. 

Pin spinya. 

Pincers plaistra; talaméngri. 

Pipe swEgler. 

ise mutter. 

Piss-pot mutterméngri. See tea. 

Pitch wusser. See throw. 

Piteb a tont hach a tan. 

Place tan. 

Play Bel 

Pleased plochto, mishto, kushto, 

Plough piicardo. 

Pocket pichi, pitsi 

Poison drab, drow. 

Policeman gav-mush ; prastermen- 
gro. 

Poor chro, chiavveno. 

Pork bdliovas. 

Pot bri 

Potatoes pitwéngri. 

Pound (for animals) péindaen. 

Praise shir. 

Prognant shdvali 

Pretty rinkeno; fem. rhnkeni, 

Priest rashy-" 

Prison stdriben. 

Prizafightar ktroméngro. 

Propheoy diikkerin, dikkerben. 

Drophesy dultker. 

Proud buoino. 

Prudent gizvero. 

Pudendum feminae minch. 

Poll tader, tarri, Micher. 

Pare yozho. 

Purse Hai 

But chtv; pit 

Queen krdion, 

Quick sig. 

Quiet pitbkeno, 

Rabbit kanéngro. 

Rag didlo, 

Raven kabkardchi. 

Ready’ birro. 

Receive i. 

Red tollo, 

Reed rain, 


Relatives siménsi. 
Remember repper- 
Residence béshaben, tan. 
Rice shalee. 

Rich barvelo. 

Rick stoggus. 

Ride kletur. 

Right kuslito. 

Ring angiistro, wongashee. 
Rip eltnger. See tear. 
River darya, barya, doeyav. 
Road drom. 

Roar gir. 

Rod ran. 

Rope dori. 

Round clurro. 

Row (fuss) chingaree, 

‘Run praster. 

‘Runner prasterméngro. 
Sack gunno. 

Saddle bbshto, pisdlé. 
Sailor beréngro. 

Saloon Kichema. 

Salt Jun. 

Sand chit, 

Say pn, pier. 

Scamper hushitee. 

‘School liléakro kar. 
Scissor-grinder hatsiméngro. 
‘Scissors hits 
Soornful buoino. 

Sea darya, darya, doeyav. 
See dik. |” 

Selt kékkero, 

Sell bikin. 

Send dicher. 

‘Sermon shtinaben. 
Sexpent sdp. 

Servant batiéngro. 

Set ehtn, pet. 

Seven hafta. 

Sow siv. 

Shade tam. 

Shady tamdo, 

Shame laj. 

Share Bander. 

She yo, lai, tatti. 
Sheep bokro. See goat. 
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Shindy ehingaree. 
Shining riizheno. 
Ship beero 
Shirt gad. 
Shit fal (n.) Vb. kair fal, 
Shoe ehokka. 
Shoot piider. 
Shout shell, shokker. 
Show stkker. 
Shut pander. 
Sick najlo. 
Sido rik, ritkores, 
Sight diikaden, 
Sign patteran, 
Silk Fnshino, 
Silver rup. 
Silvern rippeno. 
Sin wifroden. 
Sing guli. 
Sister pén, 
Sit Bech. 
Six shov. 
Sleep stv. 
Sleeve by, byiskro, 
Slow pudtkeno, 
‘Small tano, tikno, bitto, 
Smallpox dugnee. 
Smash pigger. 
Smell stim (vb.). 
‘Smell (x. sfnaben. 
Smile savvi. Seo laugh. 
Sinith pétuléngro. 
Smoke (vb. fav 
Smoke (a.) Reser. 
Smother fasser. 
Snail bases, 
Snake sip. 
Sno giv. 
Soldier kiroméngro. 
Someone chémano. 
Something chdmanis, winiso. 
Son chavo. 
Song gi. 
Soon sig. 
Sorrow dush. 

Sony stkaro, 
Soul see, 268. 
Soup simmun. 
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Sour sito 
Spark ehingar. 
Speak rdker. 
Spectacles yikéngri, 
Spider pivstver. 
Spirit duk. 

Spit ehunger (vb.). 
Spittle chungerben. 
Spoon roi. 

Sport pjas. 

Spur brisaha, 
Squirrel rukestaméngro, 
Stable stanya. 

Stair padras; portus, 
Stallion péténgro gry. 
Stay hich, 

Steal chor. 
Step-mother atifedy. 
Stick Baht. 

Still pikeno. 

Stinle keuen (vb). 
Stinking mundo. 
Stocking hivalo 
Stomach buk. 

Stone bar. 

Stop hah. 

Story gualo. 

Stove bov. 

Straight tardo. 

Straw pus. 

Street drom. 

Strike ir. 

Strong murrelo, sasto. 
Suffocate tasser. 
Sugar gudlo. 


~ Suitor ptreno. 


Summer Ili. 
Sun kan, kam, 

Sunday Ktrritus. See week. 
Surprise (n.) tid, 

Surprised dree 
Swear sbvahaul. 
Sweet gudlo. 
Swim sit. 
‘Swine bawlo. 
‘Table missali. 
‘Tail poris. 
‘Take WI. 
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Tale gudlo. ‘Turn rikker, See bring, carry. 
Tavern ‘Twenty Dish (rare) 

‘Tea mutterméngri, Two dee, 

Tear chinger. Uncle Kiko, See cousin: 

‘Tell pen, pier. ‘Under talley, aly. 

‘Ten désh. Understand jin. 

‘Tent tan. Understanding jinnaben. 

Testicles pee. Universe chollo-tém, 

‘Thank you parrako tite, Upon aprée, pre. 


‘That (pron.) adévo, dovo. 
Thee tate. 

‘Their lendes. 

‘Them lende. 

‘There adéi. 

‘They lende, 

‘Thiet chdroméngr 
Thing kévea; pénnis 
‘Think pen. 

Thirsty trashilo. 
This akbvo, hove. 





‘Throat gullo. 

‘Throw twusser. 

‘Thunder godlee; malfind. See 
lightning. 

‘Thy teero. 

‘Time cherus. 

‘Tired Kino. 

Tobacco ttvato. 

‘To-day to-divvus. 





Tongue j1, chi. See language. 


‘Tomight to-rati. 
‘Tooth dant. 

Towel plashta, 

‘Town gav. See village, 

‘Track pétteran, 

‘Trail patteran. 

‘Travel pirri; jaw dro ‘go far.” 
Tree ruk. 

‘Trick hukerben. 

‘Trouble tukti, tugnus, dush, 
‘Trousers rokdmyas. 

‘True ehdcho, tdcho. 

‘rath tachoben, chachoben. 





Urinal mutterméngri. See tea. 

Urinate mutter. 

‘Urine mutterben. 

Use okie, See pat 

‘Used kammoden; wronglyemployed 
as adj. 

Very bit, batt, 

Village giv. 

‘Vinegar shit, 

Violent drovdn, 

Violin dosh. 

‘Violinist Bishoméngro, 

Vulgar fokéskro, 

Wagon wardo. 

Waistcoat vongree, 

Wait hach. 

‘Wake jonger. 

Walk piri, ne, 

Warn tatto. 

Was sus. 

Wash td0. 

Watch (vb, alt 

‘Watch hora (noun). 

Water panee. 

Watercloset ptneekair, 

Wax mim. 

‘Wax-light mimeti did. 

‘Way drom. 

‘Wear riv (as clothes). 

Wedding rimmerben, 

‘Week hiirritus. See Sunday. 

Weep rov, row. 

What so. 

What is sosse. 

‘Wheat giv. See grain. 

Wheel hervee. 

‘When vonka (rare). 

Where ky. 

‘Whinney nucker. 
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Whip chine. ‘Woman jiiva. 
‘Whiskey tatfo-panee, See brandy. Womb ditdum. See gourd. 
Whistle shell. ‘Wood heli ; wesk (see forest). 
‘White pauno. ‘Wool poshom. 

Who savo, kw Word ta 

‘Whore lideni. Work bat 









‘Widow pivli jtea. World swéti. 
‘Widower pirlo mush. Worm nag. 
Wite rimni. Worry nicer. 
“Wild wishino ; afvius (soe crazy)” Write chin, Séo cut. 
Willow kovdska-ruks Fipyi-ruk. Writing Tl. 

‘See laurel. ‘Year bch. 
Wind bavdl. ‘Yes avati, Avo. 
‘Wine mol. Yesterday kiko. 
‘Winter win. ‘You tfté. 
‘Wise gitzvero. ‘Young tano, tino, ehtkno 
‘Wish Raum. ‘Young girl raz, ely. 
‘Witch ehdvihdnee. ‘Young man rdklo, chat. 
With pash; ‘tong oF Your feero (rare); tiles, 


“Wizard chdvihdno. 











Visiting Sine upon the Innocent—By Dr. Trmonone 0. 
Foore, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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Forster Das Mosaische Strafretcht, 1900, 
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Mivteis Reicharecht nnd Volksrecht, 1991. 

Mommsen Zam iltesten Strafrecht der Kulturvalker, 1905, 


including replies to “Fragen zur Rechtsvergle 
chung,” by Noldeke and Wellhausen, 
Miller, D, Heinr. Die Gesetze Hammurabis, 1908. 


Post Grundriss der ethnologischen Jurispradenz, 1. Il. 
1804-95. 

Rapaport Zeitschrift fOr Vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, 
‘16ter Band, 1908. 

Saalschitz Das Mosuische Recht, 1858. 

Swoboda Zeitschrift der Savigny Stiftung fOr Rechtsgeschichte, 
20ter Band, 1005. 


Evxry one is aware that the devout belief of Christendom 
until recent times has been that the innocent are punished by 
God for the sins of their ancestors. It is true that a way has 
been found of ameliorating the injustice by confining the visit: 
tion to hereditary ills, but this is modern. The great promi 
nenee that has been given to this belief is no doubt due to its 
expression in the second commandment of the Decalogue, which, 
strangely enough and quite significantly, has produced a much 
more marked impression on Christianity than it ever did upon 
Judaism. 

It is my intention to’ treat this subject from a comparative 
and not a theological standpoint, and to call attention to a 
remarkable instance of a more advanced ethical concept yield- 
ing to an inferior one which therenpon dominates the subject 
for nearly twenty-five centuries. 

‘The first mention of the innocent suffering for the guilty in 
‘Hebrew literature is found in Deut. 24, 16: ‘The fathers shall 
not be put to death for the children, neither shall the children 
‘be put to death for the fathers: every man shall be put to death 
for his own sin.” 
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Such a statute as this inan ancient code ean hardly be without 
a history, which we have, unfortunately, little means of learn- 
ing. It seems evident, however, that the Hebrews had 
encountered some custom of prnishing the innocent with or for 
the guilty, and this elean-ent statement that “every man shall 
be pnt to death for his own sin,” is the protest of legislator 
whose ethical standard was far more just. : 

Tt may he taken for granted that the responsibility’ (rechts- 
‘yerantwortlichkeit) of the family or clin, of which Post cites so - 
many instances among primitive peoples, obtained among the 
Canaanites of Palestine. Post says:* ‘ Die Haftung des Gesch- 
lechts filr Rechtsbritche seiner Genossen ist eine ganz univer- 
selle Erscheinang.” ‘He then cites authorities on the peoples of 
‘the Malay Archipelago, Polynesia, Mariana Islands, of the Cau- 
‘eastis, the Semites, Negroes, and various Aryan peoples. 

‘We may then infer that among the Canaanites the primitive 
bloodfend, which amounted to a state of war between different 
clans, passed, as among other peoples, into the blood revenge,” 
which limited not only the canses that justified such revenge 
‘but also the persons who were allowed to participate in it, 
Maller points out* that thé Hammurabi code and the Sepher 
Hammishpatim, the so-called Book of the’ Covenant, both of 
Which in his opinion depend on an older parent code, recognize 
‘the principle that the children are penally responsible (stra- 
frechtlich verantwortlich) for the crime of their parents, In 
the Babylonian code this is aight, which in the Hebrew code is 
abrogated. It may be noted here that all the books I have 
seen dealing with Hebrew penal laws and ethnological jurispru- 
Aence know nothing of Biblical criticism and cannot treat the 
facts chronologically. 

‘The passing of the blood revenge into the lex talionis* was 
no doubt the removal of a terrible menace to life and liberty to 
‘many persons related to the guilty party, but at the same time 
it was probably not remarked that this movement towards miti- 
gation of the harsher custom, worked a shocking cruelty in the 
case of innocent persons dying for the guilty. In most cases, it 























+ SaalechOtz, p. 445, * Post, IT, p. 2954. 
* Noldeke in Mommsen, p. 82, « Miller, p. 168. 
* Maller, p. 165 i * Maller, p. 227, pp. 222 ff. 
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may be hoped, the penalty was reduced to a fine." ‘There is 
probably little doubt that $210 of the Hammurabi code,* which 
direots that in case a man as caused the death of a geutleman’s 
daughter, his own daughter shall be put to death, was subject 
to composition; and the same may be said of $250, where a 
builder's son is to be killed in ease a house of the said builder 
falls and Kills the owner’s son. But nevertheless the principle 








of the substitution of the innocent for the guilty is plainly ree- 
ognized. 
“This principle may also be traced in Ex. 2x, 81.° If a man's 





ox, known to be vicious, bas killed a man or a woman, the 
owner's life is forfeited; but composition in the form of a 
ransom: is allowed. Then vs. 81 reads: Whether it have 
gored a son or have gored a daugliter, according to this judg 
ment shall it be done unto him”; which seers to imply that by 
some well known, custom the owner's son or daughter would be 
forfeited; but this was not permitted among the Hebrews becansi 
a child cannot be put to death fora father. In the Hammarabi 
code! the substitution of an undeveloped child or a useless old 
father, in case a man had killed a child or a father, was a soften: 
ing of the harsher law requiring the death of the guilty person. 

‘So far as Iam aware, this is all that can be discovered of the 
penal laws of the Semites before the time of Deuteronomy. 

‘Phe question now is, where are we to find the historical back- 
ground for the statute in Deut, 24, 16: ‘The fathers shall not 
be put to death for the children, neither shall the children be 
put to death for the fathers; every man shall be put to death 
for his own sin.” 

On first thought it might seem to connect itself with the pro- 
vision just referred to in the Hammurabi code allowing the sub- 
stitution of a father or child for the guilty party, which would 
thus associate it with the lex talionis, But fortunately we have 
an interesting application of this law in 2 Ki. r4, 6, which seems 
to point to the period when blood revenge was the ruling penal 
principle and against which the Deuteronomic statute was 
directed." Amaziah, son of Joash, king of Judah, when well 




















} Wellhausen in Mommsen, p. 91 ff. * Maller, p. 162 
filler, p. 108. «Mller, p. 298. 
§ Post IL, p. 396 £. 
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established on the throne, put to death those of his subjects 
who had been guilty of the murder of his father, king Joash 
ut it especially noted that he did not Kill the children of the 
murderers, because it was forbidden in the Book of the law of 
Moses, and the statute is then quoted, This is, of course, due 
to the Denteronomic editor of the Books of Kings, and shows 
us that the ides of the statute was not to oppose a enstom of 
substitution of children for fathers or fathers for children, but 
the right which was sametioned by blood revenge, of extermina 
ing the whole family of the guilty party. Saalschts says 
“Jt was something quite common among ancient peoples, to 
punigh not only the children but also the other relatives of the 
guilty party.” He goes on to quote Potter on Grecian laws 
to the effect that this was done in case of political offenders in 
order to secure the state against traitors.* Instances of this 
motive as seen in Israclitish history will doubles be called to 
mind, This explanation, however, does not. apply in the case 
of the Denteronomic statute, for the provision plainly rests on 
the ethical ground that it is intolerable to eause the innocent to 
suffer with the guilty. Nor is it to be explained by the idea of 
the scapegoat, nor is it a reaction against the excesses of per~ 
sonal revenge (ef. 2 Sa. 3, 281.).’ find no other reason for the 
blood revenge being visited on the family of the transgressor 
‘than that of the solidarity of the related parties. ‘There seems 
to have been an idea of infection which rendered it necessary to 
exterminate all those who were regarded as infected. How- 
ever it may be explained, it is against this idea that any one 
else than the guilty oue can be held guilty because of Wood 
relationship, that the Deuteronomic statute was framed. 

‘This principle, then, that the innocent shall not suffer for 
the guilty, which Duschak' considers to be the foundation of 
Hebrew law, wo find unequivocally stated as early as 621 B.O. 












































Taalechitz, p. 445, and Potter, there referred to. Set 
‘necum among Romans and Greeks, Kleineidam, pp. 52 64 Pp 
368 ff. In Talmud, Rapaport $16. Obligations for debtin India, Bobler, 
pp. 99, 147. For Greece, Swoboda, p. 214. Among primitive folk, Post, 
I, p. 885. 

+ Bost, IT, p. 828. 

2 Forster, p. 80. 

+ Duschak, p. 5. 
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Te would be a great mistake, however, if we concluded that 
the promulgation of such a highly ethical statute was equiva- 
Tent to the disappearance of the opposite view. ‘The influence 
of the surrounding nations, on the coittrary, eoutinued to make 
itself felt on the Hebrow people. Instances, sch as the murder 
of Naboth’s children by the ‘Tyrian Jezebel,! were probably not 
of infrequent oveurrence, and the tendeney was to bring into 
existence a proverbial expression of the principle that. the inno- 
cont were answemble for the guilty: “The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” An 
expression well adapted to convey the idea of sin infection 
among blood relatives. 

But Jeremiah* (about 606 B.C.) takes his stand firmly on 
the Denteronomic statute and looks forward to the day when 
the abhorrent doctrine should no more be heard. ‘In those 
days, they shall say no more, The fathers have eaten sour 
‘grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge. But every one 
shall die for his own iniquity; every man that eqteth sour 
grapes, his teeth shall be set on edge.” 

‘The prophet Ezekiel, a dozen or more years later, utters a 
vigorous protest against the same doctrine, which had appar- 
ently gained strength through foreign influence. It is from him 
we learn that the doctrine is a foreign one and has no right to a 
place in Israel.“ What do you mean,” he indignantly exclaims, 
«by using this sour grape proverb on Leraelitish soil (MDW IY 
owt)??? And Lord Juvir declares with an oath that this 
proverb should no more be used in Israel. ‘The prophet then 
proceeds to teach the Deuteronomic statute, “The soul that 
sinneth it shall dies the son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son.”* 

Before we pass to the consideration of the postexilie teaching 
on this subject, we must examine two passages which belong 
to the older history of J and E, both of which seem to 
include the punishment of the innocent with the guilty. ‘There 
are other references which are usually given on this subject 

















4.9 Ki, 9, 26; seo Saalschitz, p. 448. 
Jer. 81, 202, 

* Cf, Pa, 18744, Is. 32, 18, Jer. 23, 8, Ezek. 12, 22, 
«Ezek, 18, 2, 8, 20. 
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that are not really pertinent, and will be treated in a not 
‘Phe two passages are the account of the vengeance on Kor 
Dathan and Abiram in Num, 16, and on Achan in Josh 
‘the lntter case many explanations have been given to 
the injustice of Achan's family perishing with him? Michaelis 
Delieves the children had simned with the fathers others, that 
they were only brought out to witness but not to share the 
des (zu Sanhodsin, vi, 2), points owt that 
Tosha’s action against Achan was exceptional, sine none 
Should be condemned to death in consequence of his own eon 
fession or the declaration of a prophet. But it is not necessary 
to explain away difficulties which exist only as the result of later 
seribal expansion. It has been pointed out by Holuinger in Zoco 
that these additions in vv. 15 and 24 which inelde Achan’s 
family, are inconsistent with the narrative in vs. 26, and are to 
ye rejected. Tt may be noted that just such am expansion is to 
De found in Lev. 20, 5, which reads: “I will set my face against 
that man, and a is family, and will cut him off,” ete. ; 
where, as Bertholet has pointed out, ‘against his family” is a 
Jater addition. In the case of Korah, all the documents appear 
to narrate the destruction of the families, but here again the 
impression is due to just such expansions as are noted above. 
But if it were not due to later expansions, it is not strange that 
there should be, in the earliest traditions, some traces of the 
belief against which the Deuteronomic statute is evidently a 
protest.” A 
From the passages thus far considered it is clear that the 
only teaching that had any right in Israel was the Deuteronomic 
statute, and the contrary teaching is recognized as foreign and 
repudiated in the most unequivocal manner in the name of God 
himself. 
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Several other passages, usually thought to refer to this subject, but 
really not pertinent, are as follows: In Lev. 20, 5, “ against his family ” 
is a gloss. Some passages rofer to the guilt of the pérson punished, e.g. 
Lev. 26, 80 f., Ps. 79, 8 (read “former sins”), Ps. 109, 14, In Num. 14, 
88, the reference is not to punishment. Job 5, 4, is not God's visiting 
1 Ki, 21, 29, seems to be an alteration due to the actual facts of the bi 
tory, Jer. 11, 22, takon in connection with 31, 20 £., shows a coloring 
‘die to the late date of editing. See Cheyne, Black, B. B. col. 2877. 

* Saalechiitz, p. 445, Duschak, p. 5. 

Forster, p. 80. 
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It remains to consider the passages bearing on this subject 
which show the trend of postexilie thought. We find that 
instead of the Fulfilment of the prophecies of Jeremiah and 
Erekiel, that the high ethical standard of the Deuteronomie 
statute would prevail over the lower standard of the swr- 
rounding nations, the very dpposite happened; and we have an 
instanee, which, as far mmique,! of a people who 
had adopted an advanced ethical principle and had heen taught 
by two great prophets, speaking in the divine name, that the 
cternal Justice could not abide that the innocent should be 
punished for the guilty, yet who nullified their own legislation 
and adopted a foreign standard setting forth in the most solemn 
manner that the sins of the fathers would be visited on the 
children unto the third and fourth generation.* And what 
seems the more strange is that writers of the same Denteronomic 
school, whose thought and literary expression are so familiar, 
should have become thorough converts to this doctrine and have 
interpolated into the earlier Seriptures, in at least four places, 
statements diametrically opposed to the Denteronomie statute, 
Trefer to the interpolations in the second commandment, Ex. 
20, 5, Dent. 5, 9, and virtually the same words in Ex. 34, 7, and 
umn. 14, 18. ‘The date of this revision we do not know, but 
probably belongs to the period of the postexilic or second Deu- 
teronomic editing of the Book of Kings.” 

‘The growth of this sentiment in prophetic literature seems to 
have begun at the close of the Exile. In Is, 14,21, a passage 
‘that belongs to this period, in the triumph over Babylon, oceur 
the words, “Prepare ye slaughter for the children for the 
iniquity of their fathers,” a wording which recalls the Deuter- 
‘onomie statute at the same time that it reverses its sentiment, 
‘This can hardly be anything bat the conscions adoption of a 


























‘-Westermarck in The History of Human Marriage, p. 68, gives 
instances of barbarous tribes retrograding in morals on contact with 
higher civilization, This is not parallel, but it suggests a possible reason 
for the back step of the Jews. 

s Saalschiitz, p. 4462, The Rabbis apply the clause ‘that hate me” 
to the cbildren. The fathers set a bad example which the children fol- 
Towed. But this clause is wanting in Ex. 34, 7,and Num. 14,18, also in 
Ts. 14, 21, and Lam. 6, 7. 

See Bumey, Hebrew Text of Kings, Introduction. 
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different ethical principle. A passage in Is, 65, 6 f., though 
not very clear, seems to breathe the same spirit. In Lam. 5, 7, 
which is not earlier than 470 B.C., we find the couplet, “Our 
fathers sinned and are not, and we have borne their iniquities.” 
‘Phe sentiment is that of the second commandment, 

Winally in Jeremiah 32, 18, about the time of Hyreanus, we 
find Juv appealed to as one who “recompenseth the iniquity 
of the fathers into the bosom of their children after them.” A 
passage amply significant of the remarkable ethieal change 
when compared with the trae Jeremiah: “In those days they 
shall no more say, The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the 
“children’s teeth are set on edge.” 

"Phe facts then are these. In the earlier times the influence 
of primitive modes of thought in the Hebrew people themselves, 
or the effect of contact with surrounding nations, may have led 
to instances of blood revenge of which the Song of Lamech may 
bean echo, and the rather uncertain account of the vengeance 
on Korah, Dathan and Abiram, But a healthier sentiment 
made itself felt in the time of Deuteronomy in a vigorous pro- 
test against the visiting of fathers’ sins upon children or chil- 
Aren’s sins upon fathers; and the just statute that every one 
should die for his own sins became the basis of Hebrew ponal 
law. ‘The contrary opinion, however; refused to die’ and is 
steruly repudiated by Jeremiah and Ezekiel and stamped as 
un-Israclitish, By the close of the captivity, nevertheless, the 
lower standard prevailed, it may be through Babylonian influ- 
ence, and only a trace’ is afterwards to be found of the early 
Denteronomic legislation. 

‘The later Jews seem to have developed still further the idea 
of sin infeetion, which may have been originally associated with 
blood revenge, and in the latest Books the belief in inherited 
sin asa result of Adam’s? disobedience paved the way for the 
Christian doctrine of original sin, 



































+ We may infer from this that the Deuteronomic legislation failed to 
influence or represent the popular thought, 

* Pethaps such may be seen in the quoting of Deut. 24, 16, in 2 Chron. 
26, 4, and Job 21, 19 (in the Persian period ?) shows a similar survival. 

#1 Esdras, 8, 21. 


Metrieal Analysis of the Pali Iti-vuttaka, a Collection of 
Discourses of Buddha—By Jus Uartuny Moorr, 
‘A.M, Columbia University, New York. 


Iw working upon a translation of the Tta-vuttaka, sometimes 
called the Logia-book of Buddha, it ocourred to me that a study 
‘of the motors of the metrical portions might perhaps yield some- 
thing of value as regards both the age of the work and the 
anthenticity of some of its doubtful passages. In this hope I 
was largely disappointed, But although no satisfactory clue as 
to the date of the work has been given by this metrical analysis, 
yet it is possible that further similar examination of other books 
‘of the Buddhist canon may permit us to assign to each its proper 
relative date. 

‘More definite and satisfactory results, however, were obtained, 
when it came to making a threefold comparison of the Pali 
meters with those of the Veda, the epics, and the later classi- 
cal forms. For comparison with the Vedie meters, I have 
made use of Arnold, Vedic Metre, Cambridge, 1905, and have 
‘employed such of his terminology as was needed; for the San- 
skrit meters I have relied on Hopkins’ Great Hpic of India, 
N. Y.,,1901, pp. 191-362; and for Pali upon the articles of 
Oldenberg and Simon mentioned below. 

‘The text of the Ita-vuttaka which I have used is that of 
Windisch, published by the Pali Text Society of London in 
1890, and in comparison with this Ihave collated the King of 
Siam’s edition of the work in Siamese characters. ‘The Iti- 
‘yuttaka is composed of one hundred and twelve sections, each 
of which consists of a poetical discourse or saying by Buddha 
(these poetical passages contain from four to thirty verses) and 
of a prose introduction. 

‘Three meters are used, sloka, tristubh, and jagati. Of these 
Ishall examine more particularly the first, the Sloka, which i 
‘the most frequent and most important. ‘The large Arabic num- 
ers used in citing various lines of the work refer to the various 
seotions, and the small letters, a, b, c, ete., to the verses of 
‘these sections. 

$loka.—There are in Pali, as in Sanskrit, two kinds of éloka- 
stanza: first, the Soka proper or distich, of four pidas (the 
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s common 





Ia being octosyllabie), and second, the much | 
mahapaikti or tristich of six pidas. 
caesura and rhythm apply to each, Ti 

the metrieal tables below. 








‘As the sume laws of 
nile the two varieties i 















‘eaesura at the end of the second pda, so that the stanza falls 
naturally into two halves. Enc he divided into two 
fect of four syllables each. Ax no metrical difference between 








the two halves of the stanza exists, there are really not eight 
different feet, ut four, With regard to the six-line sloka, 
parikti, the stanza is divided into three equal parts, 
independent as to rhythm. ‘The opening feet of the 
first, third and fifth pidas may be called first fect. 

‘Syntactical union.—Although there be this metrical isolation 
of successive verse-couplets, there is very frequently a syntaeti- 
la with the one following. In fact, we 

ntence, 


















fon the sense, It is invariable in the Tti-vuttaka that there be a 
strong aosura at the end of the second pida, and also exesuras, 
somewhat weaker, at the close of the first and third pidas, but 
still strong enough to prevent the lines being run together, It 
is found, also, that when the second foot is of the form ~——~ 
there is usnally a caesura within the pida itself, after the fifth 
syllable. Out of twenty-four instanees there are but two exeep~ 
tions (51 i, 77 a). Hopkins notes the same rule in epic Sanskrit, 
(op. cit., p. 221). : 

“Run-on verses. —In Sanskrit ono pida is somtimes merged 
with the following in such a manner that the two are insepara- 
le at the end of a line, This is usually the case when a long 
ist of objects is cited, as noted by Hopkins, page 196, but in 
the Iti-vuttaka such a running together of lines never oceurs. 

Hiatus and Rhyme.—Hiatus is found everywhere. This is 
partly due to the absence of the application of such rules of 
sandhi as are carried through in Sanskrit; it is partly owing to 
the structure of the Pali language, which is characterized by 
‘an avoidance of final consonants. Rhyme, which according to 
Hopkins (p. 200) is not uncommon in epic Sanskrit, is non- 
existent in the Iti-vuttaka, Alliteration is rare and is probably 
largely unconscious and accidental.” A marked alliterative 
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effect is found in § 90, an interesting jingle, where in the course 
of sixteen lines, the word agga is used eleven times, with more 
than one meaning. 

‘At this particnlar point in our investigation of the éloka, 

before going into the varieties of feet, I wish to acknowledge 
in a more especial way my’ indebtedness to two articles in 
ZDMG., the first by Oldenberg, vol. 35, pp. 181-188, entitled 
Bomerkungen enr Theorie des Stok, and the other by Simon, 
vol. 44, pp- 83-97, entitled Der Sloka in Pili. While both 
papers are very suggestive, the latter was especially valuable 
for my purpose, based as it is upon a quantitative analysis of 
the 726 verses of the Dhammapada, 2622 from the Thera-Theri- 
gathi, and 2430 chosen from the Jatakas. In analyzing the 
meters of the Iti-vuttaka I have followed Simon's method in all 
respects, except that I have treated the eighth syllable of each 
line as anceps, sinee Simon's tables themselves show an equal 
frequency of long and short syllables, and since this eighth 
no effect on the character of the rhythm. 
_ Opp Pinas, L append herewith an analytical table of the 
first and second feet of the old padas; in this table hypermetric 
feot are not included, but will be treated separately. ‘The even 
padas will be tabulated and deseribed Inter. 

















Forms of First and Second Feet, or varieties of Odd Padas. 
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Some little explanation is necessary before making comment 
on this table. ‘Two consonants, as well as a niggahita (Skt. 
anusvira) followed by a consonant, make a syllable heavy 
(Henry, Grammaire Patie, p. 3) or long by position, Wher- 
ever, in lines which at first glance appear hypermetric, a word 
containing an anaptyetie or svarabhaktic vowel occurs, this 
‘vowel ix naturally disregarded in the analysis, and the Tine is 
treated as regular, e.g. ariya is analysed as a trochee. No 
catalectic lines ocenr, and hypereatalectie lines will be found 
treated in another section of this paper. 

‘An examination of the foregoing table of differ 
tions of syllables in the odd pidas reveals many things of inte 
est. ‘There are sixteen possible combinations of the four sylla- 
les of the first foot, and eight of the second foot. Although 
there be this large number of possible combinations, it will, 
nevertheless, be seen that there is a marked preference for cer- 
tain particular combinations of long and short syllables. Among 
‘the more marked of these peculiarities may be cited the follow- 
ing:—(a) If the fourth syllable is short, the fifth must usually 
be short also, In the Iti-v. and Jataka a short fifth is 16 times 
‘as common as a long, in the Thera-therl-gatha, 23 times, and in 
the Diiammapada, 40 times as common. 

(b) A succession of four iambs is very rare, there being no 
instances in Dhp., 3 in Iti-v., 4-in Thera-Th.,- and 6 in Jat, 

(@) Even three jambs are uncommon in proportion to the num- 
ber of lines, since there is only about 3% of such succession in 
the Iti-v., and only 4g in the other works. 

(a A succession of four trocheos is very rare, there being 
none in Dhp. or Thera-Th., one in Iti-v., and two in Jat, A 
succession’ of threa trochees is almost equally uncommon; the 
Iti-v. and Thera-Th. have each one instance; the Dhp. has 
none} the Jat. eight. 

(e) Iv appears from the table, furthermore, that if the sixth 
and seventh syllables of verse are either both long or both 
short, the fifth syllable is then usually of a different quantity. 
In this respect the four works stand in a regular sequence as 
regards the proportionate frequency of a different quantity in 
the fifth foot. In the Iti-v. the fifth syllable as a different quan- 
tity from the sixth and seventh, whether both of those syllables 
be long or whether they be short, is nine times as frequent; in 
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the other works the proportions are respectively Dhp. 8-1, 
‘Thera-Th. 7-1, Jat. 6-1. The Iti-v,, therefore, has the 
strongest proneness thus to differentiate the fifth syllable, the 
Tiitaka the weakest. 

Rare Vipulas.—As to the vipulis, or second feet, we may 
first dismiss briefly the least common ones of the oda pidas, 
‘yin, the third pion or ionie a minore, vo-y, the second 
peon oF diiambus, ov, and the ionie a maiore or third 
epitrite, -+0y. In Sanskrit, for example, the first of these 
ocours sporadically in all parts of the Mahabharata, but is 
not found in the Rimayaya. ‘The same foot forms about 2¢ of 
the second fect in the Iti-vuttaka. ‘The next close uv - v v does 
not often occur in the epic sloka, and in Paliitis very rare. The 
use of this vipuli more than anything else separates and distin- 
guishes Pili meter from the anustubh of the Veda, and the 
meter of the later Rig-Veda, which Arnold calls the epic 
anugtubh. In anugtabh it is the most common foot, forming 
the ending of the first and-second pidas indifferently. Its 
‘use ag a close to the first (or third) pida sinks in epic anugtubh 
to one-half the frequency, and in Pali and epic Sanskrit its 
employment is sporadic, With reference to the next vipuld, 
——uy, wo find that in the Pali sloka it has an average ocour- 
rence of one-half of a per cent., about the same frequency in 
anusiubb, is sporadic in the epic sloka, but in epic anustubh 
it forms 8 of the second feet. 

‘The most common vipwla. The most frequently used second 
foot in Pali is v— Tt forms in the Iti-v., Dhp. and 
‘Thera-Th. about 808, in the Jat. about 70g of the endings of 
the first pada. In the epic Sanskrit, it is also the prevalent 
ending, but in anugtubh has but a frequency of one per cent. 
In all four Pali works this vipula is used oftenest with the first 
group of openings, or first feet, as shown in the table. The 
pereentages of the uso of this particular vipulé with the first 
group are Iti-v, 40%, Dhp. 414, Thera-Th, 40%, Jat. 368. 

Other vipulis.—The next popular vipuld is the form ~~~ v, 
which most commonly follows third epitrite -—y-, in the 
first foot. It is slightly more than half as common as v~~y 
after this opening, in the Iti-v., and slightly less than half as 
‘common in ‘Thera-Th. and Jat., but in the Dhp. only one-fifth 
as common, ‘This vipuld forms less than one per cent. of the 
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sceond fect in anustubh, about five per cent. in epic anngtubh, 
but in opie sloka is fairly frequent. As to the vipuli ~wu vy 
it ig usually preceded by a diiambic or third epitritie opening 
y-u-. The third epitrite is the more common. 

Opening feet. —With regard next to the first feet of the orld 
ists much greater freedom than in the second 
feet, As said before, there are sixteon variations, and it is 
noteworthy that at least one example of each ix found in the 
comparatively small compass of the Tti-v. ‘The foot v vow 
docs uot ocear at all in the other works, and the varieties — ou 
and vo = are not in the Dhp. 

‘Phe most common group of first fect in all four works ix the 
first group, --u-, -v--, ----.  Insigni 
differences in the four works as to which one of these ix the 
favorite. ‘Thus in Iti-v. and ‘Thera-Th. the second epitrite, 
ou ~-, is of slightly greator frequeney, while in Dhy 
the third opitrite, -—o —, is a little in excess, 

‘The second group of opening feet, o-0-, 90 
ditfers from the former group in having the initial syllable short, 
and we notice that this difference has a marked effeet on the fre~ 
queney of the opening, as is shown by the figures in the table. 
‘This preference for a long first syllable is much stronger in Tti-v. 
than in the other three works. An interesting contrast may be 
made hore between the Pali éloka and the Vedie anustubh. In 
the latter the first syllable is anceps, whereas in Pali, on exam- 
ining all the sixteen varieties of openings, we find that a long 
first syllable is about twice ax common as a short, 

‘he next two groups of opening feet agree in having w short 
fourth sjllable, and it has already been said that when. such is 
the case, the fifth is usually short also. 

Lanman, Sanskrit Reader, p. 800, states that in the Sanskrit, 
epic sloka, the syllables 2, 3 and 4 in odd pidas may not have 
the form of an anapaest, uv u-—, ora tribrach, vv. In general 
this is true also in Pali, but it is not invariable, sinee there 
are 11 examples of v vy for the second, third and fourth 
syllables in the Iti-v., 13 in Dhp, 73 in Thera-Th., and 47 in Jat. 

Evan Pipas.—Turning now from the odd to the even pidas, 
we at once notice a remarkable difference in the character of 
the second foot, since it is here almost invariably of the form 
In the Iti-v. among 519 feet, only eight: have not th 
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Giiambie close ; these eight verses are 15), 184, 204, 20f, 73b, 
‘tor, 85d, 105d. 

‘Phe number of hypermetrie even pidas is smaller than in 
‘odd padas, since there are 12 hypermetric verses in even pidas 
jn Iti-v, as compared with 24 in od pidas. ‘These hypermetric 
ines will be treated Inter. 

‘Phe opening foot of the even padas is vari 
so greatly as the opening foot of the odd pidas. I subjoi 
analysis of the varieties of third foot in the Iti-v. 
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Table of third feet, or openings of even padas. 
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‘A comparison of this table with the similar one in Simon's 
analysis:of the other three Pali works (p. 98), shows that the 
first group, in which all four feet agree in having a long third 
and fourth syllable, contains more than one-half the number of 
third feet in the Pali sloka, ‘The first syllable is more than 
twice as often long as short. The second syllable is anceps, 
with a slight predominance of longs, the longs being propor- 
tionately more common in the Iti-v. than in the other three 
works. 

‘The second group differs from the first in having the last 
ayllable short, ‘There is a preference again here for a long first 
syllable ; the second is anceps, the long quantity being more 
numerous. ¥ 

‘When the third and fourth syllables are short, as in group 
three, the second syllable is then long ; there are but thirty- 
threo exceptions to this rule in all of the four Pali works com- 
bined, a total of 6422 lines. 

Certain special rules as regards even pias may be discovered 
from the above table, as for example the absence of a succession 
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of four iambs in the Iti-v, ‘There are, however, three instances 
of this succession of syllables in the Dhp.; twelve in the 
‘"PheraTh.; and twenty-one in the Jat. ‘Three iambs in sueces- 
sion are also rathe# uncommon ; of this there are nine instances 
in the Iti-v., twelve in the Dhp., forty-three in the Thera-Th, 

and seventy-one in the Jat, 

In the epie sloka (Lanman, Sanskrit Reader, page 800) sylli- 
les 2, 3 and 4 of even pidas cannot form a tribrach, wv o, at 
anapaest, v v-, or amphimacer, iv. Such is not the ease in 
Pali, since the Iti-v. has nine examples of the tribrach, the 
Dhp. four,‘Phera-Th, eleven, and Jit, nine ; of the anapaest 
‘there are five examples in Iti-v., five in Dhp., fourteen in 
‘Dhera-Th., and seventeen in Jat.; of the amphimacer there are 
four in Iti-v., ten in Dhp., forty-one in ‘Thera-Th., and seventy- 
five in Jat. 

Hypermetric Lines —A ‘number of the sloka lines in the 
Iti-v. ate hypermetric. In itself this fact is not surprising, 
‘and the sume phenomenon is found in Sanskrit, A good treat- 
‘ment of hypermetric yerses in Sanskrit is found in Hopkins, 
0. €4 pp. 252-261. None of the padas of the Tti-v. are enta- 
leotic, all of the hypermetrio verses being, therefore, hypereata- 
lectic, While there is usually one extra syllable in lines of this 
Kind, we find four sloka lines of ten and one of eleven sylla- 
les. As stated before, even padas are less often hypermetric 
than odd pidas ; of the former there are thirteen (18f, 281, 29), 
291, 32f, 42h, 64h, TOh, 75h, 77f, S1f, 09d, 1121) and out of 
‘these thirteen, one line is found three times (324, 64h, 70h) 5 of 
the latter, the odd pidas, there are twenty-four hypermetric 
lines (160, 20i, 211, 29i, 37a, 37g, 6li, %0e, Te, 75m, 750, Ty, 
‘6a’, 8la, 85a, Dla, Ole, 93k, 95i, 99k, 108i, 103s, 106i, 111g ; 
of these 20i and.21i are the same). ‘There is one instance (27k) 
in a passage, probably an interpolation, of a hypermetric pida 
within a tristubh-jagati stanza. 

‘As stated above, a line is not treated as hypermetric where 
the extra syllable is due to an epenthetic vowel. For example, 
such a line as 
































niecarh draddhaviriyehi (18k) 

= vov-v Thave not counted line Sta 
yassa sakkariyamanassa 

as hypermetric, since the second word is most likely @ passive 
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ppl. of sakkaroti, Sanskrit sat hy, where the vowel « in Pi 
epenthetic. Similar vowels occur in the Avesta, Another 
derivative of ky is found in 103s, where the extra syllable isan 
epenthetic vowel. 

‘A few lines are hypermetric, as Windisch has indicated in his 
introduction, p. vii, because the designation for some particular 
virtue, perhaps, a, word of two or more syllables, is contrasted 
with the term for the corresponding vice, of three or more 
syllables, Seven lines (20i, 18f, 29}, 32f, G4h, 70h, 103i) are 
hypermetrie from this cause, ‘Thus the line 











adayhamanena ectasa (283) 
‘with uninflamed mind,” refers back to the 
dayhaménenc cotasd (283) 

“<with inflamed mind,” in the preceding section, 

"The fact that a line is hypermetric does not necessarily 
impugn the genuineness of the line. We may take as examples 
of this the following padas— 

dukkham viharati tadiso (281) 

sukkham viharati tadiso (291) 

sublumaditthivipassakan (814). 
In each of these the regular eadence v ~v w is present, the first 
foot having an extra syllable ; the sense of the passage in each 
ease is clear, and the various Mss. are practically identical in 
the readings of each. 

‘A case where a variant reading gives a normal meter is found 
in 106i 





ine 








uechidanena nhapanena, 

‘This line would have the same sense (‘by anointing and by 
athing”) were we to follow the reading of the Ms. M, namely 
‘uochddanena. nhianena. 

‘Blision,—'Ewo hypermetric lines have hiatus, and conse- 
quently the extra syllable may be avoided by supposing el 
to have taken place ; these lines are 

appassuto apuiiakaro (Te) 
vimutto upadhisaiikhaye (1121) 

Leaving aside now the above lines in which the extra syllable 
may be accounted for by anacrusis, clision, incorrect reading, 
or especially through contrast of one word in the hypermetrie 
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line with a word one syllable shorter in another stanza, we have 
to face the fact that there exist some hypermetric lines for 
which no explanation ean be given, Such for examp 
odd pada 201, 271 Bite, Gi, T5e, m, o, Tha’, Bla, 85a, 
Gla, ¥3k, 95i, HK, TI1g, and the even pidas 42h, T7f, al, 

Tines of ten syllables are 1c, Sle, both of which are odd 
padas ; one enrions Tine of elev 8, an even py 
foceuns at 75, namely: 

nu kapaniddhike na vunibbiake, 

stubh and Jagati—Of the 112 sections of the I 
yuttaka mentioned in the opening of this paper, 98 were in 
Sloka verse, ‘The remaining fourteen are with three exceptions 
cither in trigtubh or jagatt. ‘The three exceptions are probably 
ater interpolations or corruptions of the text, and are written 
in a mixture of loka, tristubh and jagatt, ‘These are touched 
‘upon below. A pleasing variety is sometimes produced in 
trighubh stanzax by the oceasional introduction of x jagatl verse. 
This occurs in 38f, 464, 6%c, G9e and S41, while a sporadic 
trigtubh appears occasionally within a jagatt stanza, as in Se 
and 98¢. Alteration of the two meters is found in one pas- 
sage, 4i-h, the first and third lines being in tristubh and. the 
second and fourth in Jagat. In the poetical portion of $100 
wwe find the first and fourth verses in jagatt and the two inter- 
vyening verses in tristubb. 
. A metrical examination of 27i-p shows that there is a rhyth- 
mical irregularity in the passage, aswell as textual corruption, 
as indicated by fanlty grammar. The stanza in question has 
seven lines, composed respectively in trigtubh, jagatl, hyper- 
metric sloka, jagati, tristubh, jagatt, trigtubh. As will be 
seen from the notes on this passage in my forthcoming transla- 
tion of the Iti-vuttaka, several lines are of very questionable gen- 
uineness, and for that reason none is included in the following 
statisti 

‘Dristubh.—The commonest tristubh line in epic Sanskrit, as 
pointed out by Hopkins, p. 275, has the form y-y- yu 
u-w. There are twenty-nine lines of this kind in the Iti-v. 
‘The first and last syllables are anceps. No example of a long 
third syllable is found; only two lines have a short fifth 
and only three a long seventh. The characteristic scheme of 
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the tristubh verse in the Iti-v. is, therefore, y-u— - w= 
v=u. The cacsnra is after the fourth or fifth yyllables, slightly 
oftener after the former, Certain deviations from this norm 
occur, seh as 








the form 















‘The last of these lines is remarkable for its succession of 
six long syllables, In this particular ease it is to be noted, 
however, that only the best Ms., M, reads 7in the third and 
sixth syllables ; ail the-other Mss. have 1. Gruumatieally the 
Jong vowel is required. 
The two lines, 38h and 109h— 
tau’ ve munin, antimadehadhiring 
yogukkheman. dyaté patthayano,, 











are irregular only in having the fourth sy 












Only one tri 
paripunnasckhan apahinadhanman (46a) 

in which instance the first syllable may be taken as anacrusis,, 

as the line is normal in other regards, althongh it may be noted 

that the second part has the rare form vv v—. 

‘The line yo ca satima nipako jhayt (84g) may perhaps be 
treated best as a catalectic trigtubh, with the irregular opening 
of a first pwon, -v uu. 

Jagati—Turning next to the jagati, or line of twelve sylla- 
les, we find that here, too, the Iti-v. follows a definite metrical 
scheme, which is represented 








Of this type there dre twenty-nine, ‘The third and fifth sylla- 

‘les might be represented as common, but there is found a very 

strong preference for a short third and 4 long fifth, ‘Twelve 

lines are different from this norm, or are hypermetric. 
Caesura.—The caesura in the jagat as in the tristubh falls 

either after the fourth or fifth syllable, but the jagatt differs 
‘You. xxviN, 2 
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rather for the eaesura 





from the tristubh in having a preferen 

to fall after the fifth z 
It is possible also that in jagguti verse, as mer 

treating of the tristubh, a short syllable ma 

Iengthening if followed by the 

Tine 








med hefe 











tayo pane akusule nivthare (STD). 


1» where the 





Other instances of a short syllable before a exes 
norm requires a loug one, are found in Tines 44e, 47 and 1 
‘Pwo hypercataleetic jagatis occur, of which the first, 

anupidisesti pana samparayika (440), 














may be treated as a normal jagatt with anacrusis, ‘The other , 
Tine, however, 

nibbanadhath anissitena tadin® (44), 
‘even though it has the regular opening and close of a jagatl? 
contains in the middle portion a superfluous long syllable 
‘Phere is no hine of a Ms, corruption, and we haye no help from 
f. Hopkins, p. 287 and p. 468. : 
Certain lines in jagatt passages are 
talectic, as for example, 














Trveyilan Jagatts. 
neither normal nor hyp 
teaump 0 attho puraino visujhati (08g) 
atapi bhikkhe nipako jhanalabli (47}). 
In both of these cases also we have no assistance from vari 
readings, and cannot, therefore, ‘allege Ms. corruption as an 
explanation of the metrical difficulty. 

Leatual corruption. —There do exist, however, two or three 
stanzas in the Iti-v, in which Ms, corruption is apparent. Tn 
these few cases, not only is one line irregular, but a longer sue- 
cession of bizarre metrical effects ix found, In 47f and g, for 
example, we find 

samdahito mudito vippasanno ca 
Ralena so sammi: dhammam parivimamsamianos 


or substituting the quantities for the words, we have 





nt 
















‘These lines are metrically hopeless, and there is no help to be 
obtained from variant readings. Still other passages offering 
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metrical difficulty are 38j-0, and 69, ‘The fifth line of the frst 
of these passages, viz, 


sok 








vatinnvany junatam. apetusoko 
fits yrantities 








or gi 
SoS S[ve}oe= ute 
Unt be emended so as to read tap instead of janatan, by 
which emendation the line would become a regular tristubh. 
‘Phe justification of this emendation is strengthened, perhaps, 
by the occurrence of the sume word janutany three lines previ- 
sous, If the emendation be allowed, then, the first two lines 
are in jagatt, the last four in tristubh, 
In the second of these two passages, viz, 69, ach, a eor- 
ruption of the téxt ix certain, 

















yasea rigo ea doso ca 
avijia ca vi 
so-men scamneddam, sagahon sarakkhasan 








amibhayans duttaran -accat 

salyatigo maceajaho nirapadhé 

pahisi dukkhan apwnabdhavaya 

atthaiigato x0 na samanan -¢ti 

amohayi maccurdjan- ti bramiti, 
‘The first two lines are in sloka, the third is a regular jagatt, 
the fourth is a trisfubh with the rare opening ~ vv —, the fifth 
line is a regular jagati, the sixth is a tristubh with the neom- 
mon middle foot vv v—, the seventh again a tristubh, and the 

















last one a trigtubh of the very strange form 
Conctusion.—Pending a comparative study of ‘the meters of 


the different Pali works much more far reaching than has yet 
been made, nothing ean be said regarding the relative age of 
stanzas of the Iti-v, written in gloka, tristubh, or jagati. 

‘All three of these meters are much more free than the corre- 
sponding rhythms in classical Sanskrit, as is to be -expected. 
‘Phe sloka has changed in a marked degree from the Vedic type, 
yet it has at the same time distinct differences from the epie 
‘loka, It is impossible to say whether the loka is a direct 
outcome of Vedic imitation, and it is likewise impossible to 
postulate any connection or rapport with the later stages of 
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Sanskrit metrical development, as it might well be true that 
metrical preferences, for example, along first syllable, 
fare due to the idiosynerasies of the language. 

‘A more positive result of our analysis ix the discovery that 
the eleven and twelve-syllable meters show less variety than the 
Sloka, Bach has in Pali a well-fixed form, with fully as much 
regularity of syllabic qu i has epie Sanskrit (ef. Top 
Kins, p. 273-320), if indeed the n more, But this 
stutement mast not be applied to Pali in general until many 
other works have becu analysed. ‘The fact that the Iti-v. 
employs jagatT as often ax tristubh might seem to point toa 
Inte date, but whether this equal ocewrrence of tristubh and 
jagatt is the result of chance or intention, no one can say. 






















is not 
































On Certain Persian and Armenian Month-Names as Tnjlu- 
enced by the Avesta Calendar.—By Dr. Lows I. Grav, 
Newark, N. J. 


‘Tuw influence of the Zoroastrian calendar, as of Zoroastria 
ism itself, was far-reaching, extending not only to the ‘Trans- 
oxian regions of Chorsmia and Sogdiana, but to Armenia and 
Cappadocia, even as the Iranian faith had spread. This is, 
indeed, no new discovery—it has been known at least since 
1836, when Benfey and Storm, in their Veber die Monctsnamen 
einiger alter Vilker, tiubesondere der Pevser, Cappadocier,’ 
Fuden und Syrer, 7-120, themselves following Reland’s sug- 
gestion of exactly two centuries ago (Dissertutiones miscel- 
Tance, ii, 129): “examinanda Tibi hwe Cappadocica mensium 
nomina, lector, exhibeo . . . . in iis umbram mensium Persi- 
corum mihi videor detexisse,” demonstrated that the Cappado- 
cian month-names were borrowed, one and all, from the 
Zoroastrian calendar. Furthermore, Lagarde, in his Gesam- 
melte Abhandlungen, 9, 163, and Hitbschmann, in various 
rubries of his Armenische Grammatik, i., have shown the 
Aependence of certain Armenian month-names on the Avesta- 
Pahlavi system; while Sachau’s translation of al-Biruni’s Chron- 
ology of Ancient Nations, 52-53, 50-57, 82-83, 220-225, 384, 
425-426, gives the names of the months and other calendrical 
data of the inhabitants of Chorasmia, Sogdiana, Seistan, Buk- 
harik (2), and Qubi, An additional list of Sogdian month- 
names is given in three fragments of the Turfan manuscripts 
published by F. W. K. Maller in his Die ‘“persischen® Kalen- 
daransdracke im chinesischen Tripttaka (Sitzungsberichte der 
Koniglich preussischen Akademie: der Wissenschaften, 190%, 
458-465). ‘The Armenian month-names' are given in order by 
Dulanrier, in his Recherches sur la chronologie arménienne, 
0-14, and the same scholar records not only the Armenian 
calendar based on the Julian system and dating probably from 
‘the period of Constantine the Great (pp. 37-38), as well as 

















“the ‘study of Hagopian on the Armenian months in the Armenian 
fodical Banasér for 1000 has unfortanately been inaccessible to me. 
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the month-names of Azarin of Julfa, who flourished early in 
the seventeenth century (pp. 115-111), but also an Atbanian 
menology of uncertain date (p. 167). ‘There seems to be, how- 
ever, no discussion in which these seattered data are brought 
together and summarized, even Marquart, in his Uitersuch- 
ungen zur Geschichte non Bran, ti, LB-W1, WIR, and 
Ginzel, in his section on the Persian calendar ae der 
mathemutischen nol technischen Chranologie, 

ting any detailed comparison, Iu Tike manner, 
imhis Zur @exchivhte nnd Chronologianon Khundrizm (Sitzunge- 
berichte der Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften, yhil.-hist. 

Klasse, Ixxiii, 471-506), nor Tomaschek, in his Centralusiatische 
Studien, i. Sogdiana (ib. kxxxvii. 67-184), discusses the calendar” 
of these peoples. Indeed, so vague is our knowledge of the 
‘Transoxian language, and so meagre the remains, that any: 
attempt to stady the month-names must be largely a matter of 
conjecture and hypothesis. ‘This difficulty is inereased in the 
cease of the Seistanian calendar, which may be Seythie (ef. Justi, 

in Grundriss der iraniischen. Philologic, ti. 489), and ‘of the 
Bukharik (2) and Qubin systems, both of which, like the 
Chorasmian and Sogdian, are Transoxiau, It is at least clear, 
however, that the Chorasmian ealendar was borrowed from the 
Avesta system before the invasion of Alexander the Great, and 
the Sogdian before the revolt of Diodotus in the third centwry 
B. C. (Marquart, i. 201). 

Contrariwise, the Zoroastrian calendar, or possibly some sys- 
tem akin to the Old Persian, may perhaps have been eurrent in 
lands where Moharomedan chronology now rules. Tallude 
ticularly to the Baluchi and Afghan calendars. Tn Baluchistan 
the mode of reckoning time is entirely Islamitic (Mockler, @ram- 
mar of the Baloochee Language, 120), while in Afghanistan 
wwe find two systems of month-names. One of these, in frequent 
use along the castern frontier between Afghanistan and India, 
is of Indian origin (rampp, Grammar of the Pgétd, 364-365), 
while the other is borrowed from the Mohammedan menology 
and is as follows (i. 363-364): 


















































Afghan Mohammedan 
Hasan Husain, “(the month of) Hasan and 
Tlusain” ee. Muharram 
» Safar 





Safarah. 
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Rabital-awwal 
Rabi‘-ath-thint 
» Twnid-al-awwal 
Jumiad-ath-th 





Vrunba't Xor, First Sister” .. 
Dvayamah Xir, “Second Sister”. 
Dreyamah Nir, “Third Sister? . 
‘aldrumah Xir, “Fourth Sister” . 























Da Xudie Miyast, “Month of God” ........ Rajab 
‘Da Si Qudr Miyist ) “Month of the Night of 

Da Barit Miyait S/ Power” é Saba 
Révah,! Past” d Ramadin 





Da Vrakai Axtar Miyast | “Month of the 
Da Virah Axtar Miyast,"! Lesser Fast” — Sawwal 
iyani Xali Miyast,* “Intermediate Month*” Dhu-I-Qa‘dah 
Da Lie Axtar Miyait, “ Month of the Greater 

Bast ..000...26. Dhwe/-Hijjah 








In the preparation of the article on the Persian calendar for 
Dr, James Hastings’s fortheoming Dictionary of Retigion and 
‘Féhies, my attention was directed to this problem: the mor 
since I had failed to evaluate it in my section on the same sub- 
jeot in the Grundrise der iranischen Philologis, ii, 675-678. 
While, in a sense, this present study is rather a summary and 
collocation of results previously attained by others than a pre- 
sentment of independent researches, yet it has seemed to me 
that a collection of scattered data might, when combined, throw 
an inereased light on the Avesta calendar itself; and in one or 
two points, minor though they be, I have perhaps succeeded 
making some advance. It is also my pleasant duty to acknow 
edge with gratitude the generous assistance of M. A. Meillet, 
of the Collie de France, Paris, in his reply of March 3, 1907, 
to my queries concerning the Armenian month-names; to the 
Rev, Dr, Thomas P, Hughes, of Brooklyn, who on February 
20, 1907, responded with equal kindness to my request for infor- 
mation concerning the names of the Afghan months; and to 
‘Messrs, N. Namirian and 8. Surenian, of New York, who most 
unselfishly and courteously aided an entire stranger in determi 
ing the meaning of the Armenian day-names. 


























‘the translation of this and the four names following were Kindly 
suppliod me by the Rev. Dr. Thomas P. Hughes, the well-mown Afgban 
scholar. 

1 "these forms are also due to Dr. Hughes 

Between ‘tho lesser fast” of “Td-alifr and the “greater fast” 
ot Ta-ag-qubi. 
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I. Fravartin (March-April). None of the ealendars affiliated 
h the Avesta-Pahlavi system show a month-name similar to 
‘ch is transcribed dupovaprys, PapBapbo, and duppapbo by 
¢ writers on the Iranian calendar,’ although the ni 

teenth day of each month, which bears the sume name in the 
in Sogdian and yay in 
























Toroast 








Chorasn ith is called, fnstead, simply “New ¥ 
the appellation being twerowed from an Avesta tuned xrabe 
1 (Chorasmnian co Lagls, Soa 2d yaugls, 








n Nawasard, Mtbanian Nawasar- 





(9 Syuys, Are 
dus). ‘The form of the name ie of the more intrant in that it 
represents an older form even than the Pahlavi (sd, “year,” 
cf. Persian JL), and may thas be compared with the Ossetic 
siarde, sdrda, sitrd, surd, “summer” (Avesta sara, ‘year"; 
cf. Habschmann, Etpmologie und Lautlehre der ossctisehen 
Sprache, 55; idem, Armenische Grammatik, i, 202; Torn, 
Gruniriss der nenpersischen Etymologie, 153; Salemann, in 
Grundrise der irunischen Phitologie, i. a 22). ‘To the same 
stage of borrowing doubtless belongs the Talmudic "D1 
(WZKM. viii, 366), the term applied by the ‘ldodah Zarah to 
a Persian festival (Levy, MWeukebraivehes’ und chaldaisches 
Worterbuch, iii. 389), a8 well as the véov odpBw rd véov Eros of 
Johannes Lydus xxxjx. 13. ‘The Avesta-Pabllavi form, however, 
is represented in the Cappadocian calendar by "Aprawray and its 
variants (Benfey and Stern, Ueber die Monatsnamen. ei 
alter Volker, 86-89; otherwise, Marquart, i, 63). The Seis- 
tanian calendar calls: the first month 31,S, whieh may pos- 
sibly be in honor of the Kavita of the Avesta (Yasht xiii, 132; 
xix, 71), the legendary fonnder of the Kayanian Dynasty 
Giusti, Inanisches Namenbuch, 159), whose home was in Seistan 
(Yasht xix, 65 8qq.; ef. Geiger, Ostiruniseke Kultur, 99-100, 
108, 411). The calendar of Azaria of Julfa calls the first 























"On these references see Gray, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xi. 408-472, 
and the same writer's article in Avesta, Pahlavi, and Ancient Persian 
Studies in Honour of . . . Sanjana, 167-175, together with the citations 
‘there given. 

“Perhaps the, word ‘bears some relation to I,l=, i. ¢. Bukhird,” 
‘Sachau, 893; otherwise, but less plausibly, Marquart, il. 199, 
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ayonth Suns, a Toanavord from the Avsbie yaa, “su,” but 
the Qubin' Ja is unclear to me. ‘ 

TI, Artavahist (April-May). This is represented as a month- 
name only by the Chorasmian cuuyo,} and the Cappadocian 
"Apadora and its variants (Benfey and Ste 
the name of the third day of each mond 
the Chorasmian outs ay} (variant cng) anil in the Sogdian 
iseribe the name by 





|» 8-82), although as 
finds equivalents i 








ext Shot. The Greek writers tr 
‘Aprceror, “Apreneecr, "ApSeumecort, and ‘ApByreas- ‘The Bukh- 
ieTk (2) nme Oyays gS apparently represents an Avesta 
*poitienaoa-sareba, “after the new year,” but the Sogdian 
aye (MIMS Gare, gayes Oprbs eases) lke the 


8 is unclear, ‘The Armenian ealendar likewise 








Avesta, the corresponding month of its syste 
deing named Zor, “second month,” a derivative of the Geor- 
ginn ori, “two,? while Avaria of Julfa calls this month Adan 
in honor of the father of the human race. In Albanian the 
second month was termed Tilén, which, if the Armenian tw: 
pronounced d at the time of the formation of the Albanian 
‘calendar, bears a strong, though perhaps fortuitous, resemblance 
to the Albanian deleie, “juniper” (Meyer, Etymologisches 
Worterbuch dev alhanesischen Sprache, 65). The Qubin yas} 
is unclear to me. 

Til, Horvadat (May-June), ‘This month, whieh is transeribed 
Xoprar in Grevk, is very accurately represented by the Choras- 
mian 313550, while the sixth day of each month, which bears 
‘the same ame in the Avesta-Pahlavi system, is given in Choras- 
rian, in like manner, by Slog, and in Sogdian by oo». The 
Cappadocian equivalent is "Apaorera and its variants (Benfey 
and Stern, 02-04). ‘The Sogdian pangs (variants paises’, 


eo ome ass) is clear 















the Assyrian Wisannu, 








1 «Kuba was the second largest town of Farghna, not far from Shash,” 
Sachau, 898. 

*My thanks for this identification are due to, ML. Meillet. On the’ 
general problem of Caueasic loan-words in Armenian, ef. Hithschmann, 
“Armenische Grammatih, 1. 896-808, 
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Hebrew ]D') (April-May), the divergeney of time being doubt- 
less duie to retrogression of the calendar at the time when the 
Sogdians adopted this month The Bukhartk (2) ysl, 
Quhin jase (doubtfully compared by Marquart, Hi, 200, with 
the twelfth Old ‘Turkish month bL;Lag>), Seistanian Lust, 








and Albani 
Sahni, however, denotes simply “third month, 
from the Georgian anni, “three,” wl 
Nba is simply the Hebrew Mv. 

IV. ‘Tir (June-July). ‘The month ‘Tir, transeribed Typuuy 
Tovpua in Greek, is represented in the Chorasmian calendar by 
e for the day of the same name, the thittecuth of 


» Mewoen, are unclear to me, ‘The An 
> being derived 

















weyse’ whi 
each month, the Chorasmian 





nd Sogdian systems have epam 
(read, with the variant, coxm) and Gigs respectively. “The 
Sogdian month-name corresponding to Tir is JLug (asSbus , 

AS Ling, Dlns, Jlng, ... 4). This word may porsibly be 


identie&l with the Persian QLug, “garland of flowers.” ‘The 
Seistanian I,sL gas, lke the Armenian rz (Lagarde, Gea 





melte Abhandlungen, 9) and the Cappadocian Tapa and its 
variants (Bonfey and Stern, 4-95), is clearly derived from the 
Pahlavi Tir. ‘The Albanian name of the fourth month, Yie, 
may possibly be a translation of the old Iranian term, if it m 
be connected with the Albanian a, 1, “star” (Meyer, 460). 
‘The Bukbirik (2) ala, Qubin UJ, and Azaria of Tulfa’s 
Nazai ave wnelear to me. ‘The name Tir has been borrowed 
as a plauet-name, it is interesting to note, in the Chinese 
(Cantonese pronunciation) Tit. 

















+ Here again my thanks are due to M. Meillet, 

* On the confusion of ‘istrya, the dog-star, with his original opponent 
‘Tir, Mercury, of. Spiegel’s translation of the Avesta, iii, introd. 21-28: 
Darmestoter, Le Zend Avesta, ii. 411-418; Noldeke, Persische Studien, i. 
88-86; Justi, Iranisehes Namenbuels, 895; and Baxtholomae, Altiran- 
ihes Worterbuch, 852, and the references there given. On Choras- 
‘mian j for an original Iranian ¢, cf. Noldeke, loc. cit. As Indian paral- 
lels may be cited such forms as Prakrit ciffhai, Uriva eid = Sanskrit 
tisthati, “stands” (Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, § 216; 
Gray, Jndo-Irantan Phonology, § 228). 
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iG dat (July-August). ‘The Zoroastrian month Amer- 
‘dat, transcribed Meprar in Greek, is represented by the Choras- 
mian gld4s (variant $1349), while for the seventh day of each 





month, which bears the same name, the Chorasinian and Sogdian 
calendars have 5134s and yoye respectively. The Cappadocian 
‘equivalent is "Ajapror and iés variants (Benfey and Stern, 95— 
97), while the corresponding Armenian month is Kidor, “(the 
month) of crops,” a derivative of Aude, “to gather” (Dulaurier, 
Réchorches sur la chronatogie urménienne, 2). Ax M. Meillet 
Kindly informs me, “it is true that, at the period of the origin 
of the Armenian era, it corresponded to the month of Noyember, 
but the name existed previously and was in use in an earlier 
system,” Amatia of Julfa’s name for the fifth month, Gamar, 
is merely a loan-word from the Arabic y43, “moon.” The 
Sogdian [Xisliat! (variants slQialial, dialial 
Liss), Seistanian Nyaa (Fead {piso by Marquart, i. 

















59), Bukdhaetk (2) guys, and Albanian Bokavoh, the corre. 
sponding names of the fifth month, are unclear to me, ‘The 
Qubin J is merely the Bast Turkish name of the sume month, 

VIL. Satvatrs (August-September). To the name of this 
month, which is transeribed Saxpioyp and ZapeBap in Greek, cor- 
responds the Chorasmian syyay.a|, the homonymous day, the 





fourth of each month, being termed csyir{ in Choras- 
rian and yyatmd in Sogdian. The Cappadocian derivative 
from the Zoroastrian month-name is Zavépt and its variants 
(Benfey and Stern, 97-101). ‘The Sogdian name of the month, 
given by al-Biruni as (sagte (variants [Qs ye, ldasroye 
lassaize), is shown by the Tunfan slits (variant qalslys) 
to have been “autumn month”; and to have been equivalent to 
(hs (October), the eighth month in the short-lived calendar 
in¢roduced by Yardagird IIT. (Hyde, Historia Religionis Vet- 
erun Persarum, 197). "The other names of the sixth months 
Seintaninn lyyape, (Pend fyanyo by Marquart ii 109), Buns (®) 
pone QubaH ys, Armenian Arup, Anavia of Julfa's Nader, 





and Albanian Dfar?, are unclear to me. 
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‘This month-name, tran- 
the Persian 


VIT. Mitrd (September-October) 
seribed in Greek Meyepiue and Megs, is represented 
calendars, curiously enough, only by the Qub 
and Sogdian equivalents being 
(variants JK33, Kas, yes, ube) 
former iy of unknown signification to me, But the latter, 
reflected by the Chorasminn agi, tte mame’ of the sixteenth 


form galey to 


signify “ god-month” (on f as a dialectic Persian development 
of J, see below, under IX.; and on bagi, luyu=Mithra, see 
Marquart, i. 64; ii, 129, 132-184), ‘The name Miteé is repre- 
sented in Cappadocian by Mifpe and its variants (Benfey and 
Stern, 101-102) and in the Armenian calendar by Mehekan 
(Habschmann, 194; Lagarde, 9), while Avarin of Julfa repre- 
sents it by Zr, i. ¢., Tir (see above, under IV.), the diserep- 
aney being due, perhaps, to the retrogression of the calendar, 
‘The remaining names of the seventh month, Seistanian 450, 
Bukhivtk (2) glo, aud Albanian Zdekue, are unclear to me. 
‘Phe Iranian Mir ‘appears as a borrowed planet-name in the 
Chinese (Cantonese pronunciation) it, ~ It is likewise the name 
of the eighth day of each month in the Armenian calenda 
VIIL. Avin (October-November). This month, transeribed 
"Away and "Arayaa in Greck, is exactly represented by the 
Sogdian p31) (Wariants’ psloll, Sl), although its name for 









Chorasmi 





Bs 
pectively. “Tt 








day of each month, is shown Dy the ‘Pur 


























the corresponding day of each mouth, the tenth, is si. 
‘The Chorasmian month-name is BLL, which wasalso applied 
to Avan as the tenth day of each month, but Iam not certain 
of its meaning. It is probable, however, that it is synonymous 
with the corresponding Old Persian month Adukani, ‘(month 
of) canal-digging” (of. Marquart, ii, 198). In Cappadocian 
the form of Aviin is ’Aropee and its variants (Berfey and Stern, 
102-108), while in Armenian the eighth month is the ‘sun- 
month,” Arey (Hubschmann, 424). ‘The other month-names, 
Scistanian {,31,0, Bukbarik (2) Jos (which can scarcely be 
the Arabic Uys, “battle,” ‘“altercation”), Qubin L,I, 
‘Albanian Casulé (unless possibly connected with Albanian jak, 
“blood,” “vendetta,” “death” [ef. Meyer, 136]), and Azaria 
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of Julfa’s Da, are unclear to me, Tt might indeed be sug- 
gested that the latter name is the Persian 4 “breath,” “wind,” 
‘and that it was adopted in allusion of the change of the mon- 
soon from the nortlieast to the southwest at this season of the 
year; but the uncertainty of the entire problem, and Julfa’s 
Inland situation, near Isfahan, render sitch an explanation very 
hazardous. 

IX. Atard (November-December). ‘The Chorasmian name of 
this month, trauseribed ‘ABsp, “A&p, "Abcppu in Greek, is yt 
gol, variants oJ, yof), and the ninth day of eneh pe 
whiclr bears the same name in the Zoroastrian calendar, is called 
spf (read gol) in Chorasmian and ja imSogdian, ‘The Sogdian 
name of the ninth month is gy (wefan form paéye), a dialec- 








tic form corresponding to Avesta buyt, OMT Persian dug, 
god,” represented in New Persian by the Ferghanish 
“idol” (Horn, in @rundriss der iranischen Philologie, ib, 7). 
‘The Cappadocian equivalent is "Adpe and its variants (Benfey 
and Stern, 108-109), while the Armenian name of the ninth 
month, kek, is likewise derived from the Avesta-Pablavi 
appellation (Iubschmann, 95; Lagarde, 9). Azaria of Julfa’s 
name, Hanin, is the Arabie saat, but the Seistanian sl.) 


(unless read, with Marquart, 3, 64; ii, 199, 154351, “month 
of fire-times”), the Bukhirik (2) wLyo, the Qabin f,,, and the 
Albanian Bondoké, are unclear to me. 

X, Din (December-January). ‘This month-name, transcribed 
‘Anna and Nea (pr=8, as in Modern Greek) in Greek, represents 
the Avesta daBuid, (month) of the Creator” (Gray, in Grun- 
driss der iranischen Philologie, ti. 677, and the references there 
given), and is, therefore, equivalent to Pahlavi Aiarmazd and 
“Avesta A/ura Mazda, vis, accordingly, accurately represented 
by the Chorasmian ogy (variant O43), while the first day of 






































each month, Aaharmazd in the Zoroastrian calendar (corre- - 
sponding to Aramazd, the fifteenth day of cach Armenian 
month), is called 943) in Chorasmian and oFeyé in Sogdian, 
and is borrowed in the Chinese planet-name Win-mut-s@ (Oat 
tonese pronunciation). ‘The eighth, fifteenth, and twenty-t 
days of each month, termed Din pa Atard, Din pa Métro, and 
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Din pu Din in Pablavi, are called 439 and eauo in Chora 
and Sogdian respectively; and the I name is also closely 
followed by the Cappadocian AaSovow and nts (Benfey 
and Stern, 109-110). ‘The Sogdian name for the tenth month 
is gyilue ( 
“great. god,” the fitting 
his month eomes after that of tard, of whom be is, in 
mythology, the father (ef. Yasna xxxvi, 33 Ixy. 125 Siroz 
ii, 95 Vashe xix. 46, 49; Gah i, 9).! ‘The word g.y3 hs dlrendy 
deen discussed. ‘The term Lao is to be equated with Ayes 
Pahlavi, Gabrt mus, “great,” NiyIat mes, Samndnt esi 
(Horn, in Grundriss der iranischen Phitologie, i, v. 173 for 
another interpretation, see Marquart, ii, 198-191), ‘The Bukha- 
nik (?) is apparently the Hebrew {YD, the ninth month, 
calendrical retrogression again playing a part. ‘The Avni of 
‘Azaria of Julfa is merely the name of the eponymous hero of 
Ann The Seistanian cuayS, Qubin sles, and Albanian 
Ordi are unclear to me; while the Armenian Marr (for 
*Marear) has been equated with the Avesta Mii8yairya, “mid 
year” (Marquart, ii. 205). 

XT. Vohaman (January-ébraary). ‘This month-name, tran- 
seribed Heyy and Mraxuay (ux=B, as in Modern Greek) in 
Greok, seems to find its equivalent only in the Chorasmian yi! 
(variants peut, grace!) and hn the Cappadocian “Oruar 
and its vatiants (Benfey and Stern, 110-113; Marquart, ii, 215); 
while the Sogdian has fdas (variants dg, hats, Ooedy, 


§ gesiess), whose meaning is unknown tome, More- 
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over, the corresponding day of each month, the second, is repre- 
sented in Chorasmian and Sogdian by 4a} and riage respect 
ively. Equally uncertain are the Bukhivik (?) Qing, Quban 
Albanian Zena and Azaria’ of Julfa’s Ovdan, The Seis- 
fanian yuyS, on the other hand, seems to represent the Karsna 








# Cf. the Old Persian sequence of the months A@riyidiya, worship of 
fire,” and Anfimaka, ‘‘nameless,” (i. e. sacred to the ineffable .Aura- 
mazda). . 
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of Yasht xiii. 106, 108, who may possibly have been the epony- 
‘mous hero of the Qiren dynasty, which played a prominent part 
in the Arsacid and Sassanid periods (Darmesteter, Le Zend- 
Avesta, ii, 536, note 212); while the Armenian name of the 
cleventh month, marge, seems to mean (month) of meadows,” 
although Marquart, i. 64, dissents from this etymology, consid 
ing ita lonn-word from the Old Persian month-name (preserved 
only in the New Susian text, Bh. ifi, 43, under the form Mar- 
Kazunu8) Marguzana, “brood of birds.” ‘The Sogdian form 
of Vohiman was Vinuriin, preserved also in the Chinese loan- 
name of the planet Mars, IWi-Zon (Cantonese pronunciation). 

XIL Spendarmat (February-March). ‘The mame of the 
twelfth month, transcribed "AedurBapmnar, “Aogarrapyaar, “Aopar- 
rap, and Aiguyrap in Gieck, is represented by seldiged in 
Chorennian, while tie fifth dng-ot ach month, which boars the 
same name in the Zoroastrian calendar, appears in Chorasmian 
a8 gsilidinul, and 2° Lofedine in Sogdian, ‘The Sogdian 


ES aya, Yop, goasyshel) is very uncertain 
1g, although it is plainly traceable in the full Choras- 
mian name for this month poss stdin. We know 
that ‘on the last day of this month the Sughdians ery over 
those who died in past times, they lament over them and cut 
their faces. ‘They lay ont for them dishes and food, as the 
Persians do in Farwardajin. For the five days, which are the 
jnépas wromaiae to the Sughdians; they fix at the end of this 
month” (al-Biruni, Chronology of Ancient Nations, tr. Sachau, 
222; cf. 57). Havardous though it be to operate with such 
scanty material, it may be suggested that in ayAs, if it be an 
abbreviation of g,.as43, we may possibly ave a” derivative 
of the Sogdian and Chorasmian verb corresponding to the 
Modern Persian yo,.ast, “forgive” (for Sogdian f=Modern 
Persian 8, see above, under IX.) and to the Judwo-Persian 
PNUD (cf. Hom, Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologie, 
43). The Cappadocian equivalent of Spendarmat is Zor8apa and 
its variants (Benfey and Stern, 113-115), while the Armenian 
name of the corresponding month is Hrotig,'a loan-word from 
the Pablavi */ravartakan, “the (five epagomenal days) dedi- 
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cated to the Fravasis” (Hubschmann, 184-185; Lagarde, 163). 
The Seistanian yLy (vnless it be the Modem Persian yl, 
2, Qubin glsyf, Azaria of 


nelear to me.* 








“‘starling”), Bukhartk (2) 5 
Tulfa’s Nirhan, and Atbanian Bucrveui ave 
‘Whe names of the days in the Chorasmian and Sogitian ealen 
ars show many instances of borrowing from the corresponding. 
day-namos of the Zoroastrian system. ‘Though the list of the 
‘Chorasmian and Sogdian names of the days may conveniently 
de found both in Sachaw’s translation of al-Birani’s Chronology 
of Ancient Nations, 56-57 and in Ginzel’s Handbuch der 
mathenutivchen und teehniselien Chronologie, i, 302-808, the 
following list of day-names, restricted to appellations borrowed 
directly from the Zoroastrian calendar, may be found of use: 
1. Pahlavi Adharmazd=Chorasmian 9&3), Sogdian of, 
‘ pane a Zee 
3. Pahlavi Artavahitt = Chorasmian” 2 8,0)1, Sogétian 
exdgsloy}; 4 Pahlavi Chorasmian’ yaya, 
Sogdian). Spendarm: 
eSyodieal, Boudin aledig; 6 Pallavi Horvada 
tan Sfoyye, Sogdian oo, (?)5 7 Pablavi Amer 
mian S148, Sogdian oo50; 8, 15, 23. Pahlavi Din (pa Atard; 
pa Mitrd; pa Din)=Chorasmian 50, Sogdian cys (see above, 
under X.); 9. Pablavi Ataré=Chorasmian 4 (read of), 
Sogdian ysl; 11. Pablavi Xarse~=Chorasinian ya, Soydian 
zp; 12. Pablavi’ Mah=Chorasmian le, Sogdian 
13. Pahlavi Th 
Gok=Chorasmian Guy, Sogdian (ge; 17. Pahlavi Seok 








































=Chorasminn gram, Sogdian jis; Ms 2 





+ This suggests a still more daring tentative explanation of the Sog- 
dian 5h than the one very timidly ventured above, namely, that 
it represents a derivative of Avesta 2ival, “six,” aitim, “for the sixth 
time,” as the five epagomenal days plus the last day of the twelfth 
month for the connecting link. Marquart, il. 198, however, comnects 
‘the name with the Avesta einaoma “contentment.” 

* Allusion may be made in this connection to the names of months 
and days substituted by Yazdagird IIT. for the old religious appellations. 
‘The list may conveniently be found in Hyde, 199-200, with full elucida- 
tion, and is, therefore, omitted here. 
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Chorasmian Syrut (? read yr! %), Sogdian oopw; 18. 
Pahlavi Raina =Chorasmian yay, Sogdian yay; 19° Pablavi 
Fravartin=Sogdian 3, 5 (? ef. Htbschmann, 185); 21. Pahlavi 
Ram=Chorasmian qf, Sogdian yal; 22. Pahlavi Vit=Choras- 


mian and Sogdian 31,; 24. Pahlavi Di 








Chorasmian 430, 













Sogdian 9; 25: Pahlavi Ar 3) (Naldeke 
34), Sogdian 25; chordeniian Slat, 
Sogdian SLaut; west 
Sogdian ss (read 





assh)s and 29 

‘The names of the remaining Chorasmian and Sogdian days 
are too uncertain in meaning for discussion here; and in like 
manner, the Sogdian names of the five epagomenal days (al- 
Biruni, 57) and the Chorasmian names of the six gahanbars, or 
festivals in the course of the year (al-Biruni, 225, ef. 425-426; 
and Roth, ZDMG. xxxiy. 716-717, even when compared with 
their Zoroastrian equivalents, require a deeper’ investigation, 
and probably a far greater knowledge of the living dialects of 
these regions than we at present possess. 

Like the Avesta, Chorasmian, and Sogdian calendars, the 
Armenians also named the days of their months, instead of 
numbering them, as among the ancient Persians (¢f., on the pos- 
sible adoption of the Avesta system of day-names by the Achw- 
menians, West, Sacred Books of the Rust, xlvii. introd., pp. 
44, and Academy, xlix. 348; Marquart, ii, 210-211), Although 
Christian and geographical appellations are found among them, 
Zoroastrian influence is evident in at least five names: Mikr, 
the eighth day (corresponding to Mitra, the seventh month and 
sixteenth day of each month in the Zoroastrian calendar) ; 
Aramazd, the fifteenth day (corresponding to Anharmazd, the 
first day of each month, and to Din, the tenth month and 
‘twenty-fourth day of each month in the Zoroastrian calendar); 
Anahit, the nineteenth day (corresponding to the well-known 
goddess Anihita of the Avesta); Npat, the twenty-sixth day 
(corresponding to the Indo-Iranian water-deity Apam Napat, 
Dut confused with the name of a mountain in Armenia, cf. 
Spiegel, Zranische Alterthumskunde, i, 178, ii, 54); and 

Vou. xxvIn, 28 
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Vishagn, the twenty-seventh day (corresponding to Vuh 
‘the twentieth day of each month in the Zoroastrian ealend 

‘The list of the Armenian day-names, which seems to be little 
Anown, ix given as follows in Alishau’s Armenian “ Ancient 
aith of the Armenians,” 143-14, together with the supple- 
mentary.translation of some of the terms furnished me hy the 
mi Le alrey (sun, 
n mouth and the 

















and § 





courtesy of Messrs, Nana 
corresponding in name to the eighth Ame 
h Avesta day); 2. Mrand (“earth mixed with fire”); 
with the name of the tenth ‘month of 
Avaxia of Sulfa); 4. Maryar (« prophet,” i. e., St. Sylvanus; 
ef. Acts, xv. B2)s 5. Albrandt (‘half-lumed”); 6. Mazdet or 
Mact'et; 1, Astlils (“Venus”); 8. Mile (Mithra”); 9. Jopa- 
ber or Xéovaber (“tumultuous”); 10, Mure (‘ triumph”); 
11. Brezhan or Brezkun (“hermit”); 12. Ani (name of an 
ancient fortified city of Armenia); 18, Parears 14. Vanat 
(host, refeetioner of a monastery”); 15. Aramuad (* Ahura 
Manda”); 16. Muni (“beginning”); 17. Asak (* beginning 
less”); 18, Musis (the Armenian name of Mount Ararat) 








clever 
3. trun (iden 


























19. Anahit (“Anahita”); 20. lrayae (name of a mountain in 
Armenia); 21. Gorgor or Gro? (name of a mountain in 
Armenia); 22. Kordi or Korduik’ (a district in ancient 









Armenia regarded as the original home of the Kurds); 23. 
Cmak: (‘east wind” or “cool places in forests”); 24, Lusnak 
(“half-moon”); 28. Grdn or Sp'iur (‘dispersion”); 26. Npat 
(“Apam Napat”); 27. Vahagn (“Vahram”); 28, Sein (‘no 

tain”); 2¢, Varag (name of a ‘mountain in Armenia); 30. 
Giteravar (‘the planet Venus after sunset”), Both in this 
calendar and in Avaria of Julfa’s system the five epagomenal 
days are termed simply Aveleay, “redundant, superstuous.”” 




















On a Pahlavi Bowl-Lnscription deciphered by the late B. W. 
‘West—Presented by Professor A. V. Wuutsass Jaoksow, 
Columbia University, New York City 











Aarons the papers of the late distinguished Iranian scholar, 
Dr. E. W. West, Honorary member of the American Oriental 
Society, is one in the form of a correspondence relating to a 
short Pahlavi inscription carved on a silver bowl in the posses- 
sion of M. ‘Th. ‘Teplonchoff of Tlinsk in the Government of 
Perm, Russia. So far as I know, the inscription has never 
een published or its decipherment made known. For that rea- 
son scholars may be glad to have it made accessible to them, 
together with Dr. West's correspondence on the contents of the 
inscription. I present, therefore, first the letter which Dr. 
‘West received from Mr. Abereromby on the subject and then 
I reproduce the late scholar’s reply, which is characteristic of 
the modesty, conservatism, and sound judgment for which he 
was known. 











(Cory ov Lerren to Dr. Weer.) 
62 PALAGERSTON PLACE, 
‘Episporcr, 
Noy. 16 [1897] 
“Dear Sit: 

enclose a Pehivi insoription in the.hope that you may be 
able to read it if only in part. Ie was copied by my friend Mr. Teplon- 
hor of Tlinsk in the Gov't of Perm and is scratched on a silver bow! 
in his possession. He has other silver vessels in the Persian art of the 
Sassanide dynasty on which inscriptions are cut and a good many are 
Known in the Govt. of Perm. But no one at St. Petersburg has been 

able to read any of them for him, 

‘Yours truly 

‘JouN ABERCROMBY.”” 


(Cory ov Reruy ux De, Wrst.) 
Marte Loves, Warrorn 
Nov. 26th, 1897. 





I think I have deciphered an intelligible sentence, 
constituting the Pahlavi bowl-inscription which you sent me on 
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the 16th instant; but withont experience of other inscriptions, 
on similar veescls, T cannot be very certain of the exactness of 
my interpretation in all its details. g 
"The inscription may be read as follows 
[Pah] Shamat at gor den ind tagshitak mutayad-riah, 
sud, zag yovbuy (gordg?) i. 
[Trans.] ‘Samnel the stranger, pouring out the breakfast of stew 
of this vessel, consumed it; the witness of it is ,f. 
Shamal is either a contraction of Shamfcl, or the @ may 
actually exist among, the confused seratehes about this name, 
The words ger=yab (compare I} 3), ind=elshs and mute 











val 

















gad (compare yg ais) are Arabic; the first being used by the 
Tews for ‘one dwelling in a foreign land? 

Tafehatak is x ‘slight modification of the Persian 3,4 
s phismabacimalyiss, ‘a stew of lentils or vegetables, 
ob of meat, eggs, carrots, and honey.” ‘The Jews scem to have 
adopted it, in the form 97; 

‘Whe remaining seven words are commonly used in Ms, Pahlavi 

It is not to be supposed that the words arc easily read. ‘The 
letters dg, %, or y) 2 are all written much alike in this alphabet, 
so are %, fi, Ml, also Zand r, @ and n, And, without a large 
quantity of text, it is difficult to discover the peculiarities of 
the particular writer. ‘Thus, decipherment of each letter 
pecomes a long process, based upon the gradual elimination of 
all impossibilities, and governed by the necessity of recognizing 
not only each word by itself, but also as to its capability of 
making sense with its neighbours. ‘The letter s% ocours in two 
forms, ‘az, an older form in Shama, and a later form yy in 
tafehatak and rish; and this may afford a means of guessing 
the age of the inscription, for the dated coins of the rulers of 
Paparistin pass from one form to the other, in their dates, 
about A. D.’710, so far as my memoranda inform me. 

In transliteration I use @ (not a) for Pahlavi ay when it is 
a descendant of Sassanian « ; also d for ge t when pronounced 
and written 9 din Persian, ‘The final monogram 33 I suppose 
to be a signature ‘of the owner; but it may be merely orna- 
mental. ; 

Of course, I have borne in mind the possibility of modern 
fotgery: but I do not think there is any probability of this. 
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‘The usual result of such attempts is to produce a text easy to 
vend, so far as the letters are concerned, but very diffioult and 
indeterminate as to its meaning. Here the reading is diffieult, 
but the meaning is determinate, so far as [ean see. Whether 
it would be possible to read the inscription differently, so as to 
give another meaning, Ieannot say. One could read dar, ‘into,’ 
instead of ger, but this would not alter the general meaning, 
and would leave the name rather incomplete, 

‘The first letters that were obvious were wy sly Yb Yb, 
FG anil py den, then YO or td, and ay sh; later got, 
pala, ‘The rest had to be worked out by degrees 

T suppose tschudixcher is equivalent to German judischer, ‘Jew- 
ish’; and I think T have read that there were Jews in, or near, 
‘the Krimen in former times, who might very well have had a 
Knowledge of Pablayi writing; as Jews were often employed 
as scribes by the Sassanians. : 

If M. Teplonchoff has other inscriptions of a similar character, 
it would be well worth while to have them deciphered, as their 
contents might confirm, or modify, the conclusions I have 
atriyed at from this single specimen. If they are as perfect as 
‘this one, I shall be glad to try if they are equally legible, pro~ 
vided Ican be allowed to take my own length of time to study 
them, In case of any of the scratches being so worn as to be 
hardly legible, the copy should be shaded over with pencil in 
‘the worn places, as a warning, thus [dena is here indicated in 
shading]. 

I enclose the copy of the bowl inscription, and have taken 
the liberty of keeping a tmeing of it for my own use and 
reference. 




















‘Yours truly 
E,W. West. 

It is possible that Dr. West might later have modified in 
minor details his deciphetment and transliteration, but I have 
presented his reading of the inscription in the form in which T 
have found it among his notes and will leave it to the small 
band of Pablavi workers to see if they can add anything fur- 
ther to the interpretation. 

Dr. Wost adds a note to the effect that the inseription is 


“apparently about 16 inches in diameter.” See the next page. 
Ave. 
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Hpigraphic Notes—By Ouaniex C. Toren, Professor in 
Yale University, New Iaven, Conn. 





1. An Insoription from the “High-Place” of the Goddess Al‘Uzz8, in 
Petra. 

Ex the summer of 1906, Mr. George Sverdrup, who had just 
completed a year of study in the American School of Archie 
ology in Jerusalem, maie a journey to Petra, During his stay 
‘there he and his companions discovered séveral new inscriptions; 
some of them Greck, the others Nabatean, One of the Intter 
copy of which he sent me, seems to be of more than 
usnal interest. Mr. Sverdrup says of its “It was found on the 
great staircase leading up to the altar mentioned in the article 
by Dr. Hoskins in the Biblical World for May, 1906. ‘The 
letters are all quite distinct. ‘The inscription is complete at the 
left; at the right some letters are probably missiig, judging 
from the weathering of the rock, ‘The letters are on the aver~ 
age about ten inches high.” His copy of the inseription is here 
reproduced: 


Syp sys sueaspss 
SARS TI 


Mr. Sverdrup was unable to find any satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of the beginning and the end of the first Tine; the first 
word of the second line, which he read “HY, also gave him 
trouble. He recognized the name of: the goddess Al-Uuzzi. 
TE Lam not mistaken, the main source of the difficulty lies in a 
misreading of the letters which follow the name NIYIN, in the 
first line. Instead of (f]J7 must not the true reading be 
DIT» or else possibly 47% Tudging from what follows, a 


demonstrative pronoun is necessary at this point. ‘The inserip- 
tion would then read as follows: 





class, 
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S123 TIT NYDN 1 PINS * 
SVETNIT BY 07) 

* © The meeting-place of Al‘ Uzzi; and this is the gutewuy 
[whieh] Wakdaltahi, the earavan-master, coustrurted. 

“According to Mr. Sverdrup's copy, the seventh letter in the 
first line is}. But as the relative pronoun ‘is quite unlikely 
in a Nabatean inscription, I have conjectured *J.' Ax for the 
he that a demonstrative origin 
ally stood there; but of course it ix possible that niore is mi 
on the right than Lhave supposed. In all probability, the 8 ix to 
‘be counceted with the follow as Ihave indicated; we then 

















have a genuine Arabic word, with the Arabic article, tani, 
“the meeting-place,” as the native name of thix now famous 
sanctuary. 

At the beginning of the second line, only th slightest 
change from Mr. Sverdrup’s copy ix necessary in order to gain 
the reading IY in place of WY. ‘The last word in the line 
Tauppose to be NYY, aul thix was also Mr, Sverdrup’ inter- 








ve 








pretation, ‘The proper name Wahbullahi, al Ls}: in already 
well known, 

Below the right end of these two lines, at about the place 
where a third line would have begun, Mr, Sverdrup thought 
that he could seo traces of the letters of a single word, which, 
he said, might be [Y37, though none of the characters could 
‘be made out with certainty. Of course this word, so common 
in Nabatean and Sinaitic inscriptions, may have been appended 
here either by the original hand or somewhat later. If it really 
Delonged to this inscription, and was written with the phiral 
‘ending, this would increase the probability that more is missing 
at the right hand, namely, the mention of some other person or 
persons. But in view of Mr. Sverdrup’s uncertainty as to this 
‘word, it can hardly’be taken into account. 








+ T have little doubt that the letter which Mr. Sverdrup read as 
really had originally the small additional stroke at the top which would 
have made ita. Future visitors to Petra may be able to settle this 
point, Of course the reading here carries with it the reading of the 
relative pronoun which I have conjectured at the beginning of the 
‘second line. 
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‘The great staircase” on which the inscription was found is 
Aeseribed as one of those which lead up to the “third high- 
place,” discovered by Dr. Hoskins in November, 1905. ‘That 
‘these stairways contained doors, or gates, appears from Dr. 
Hoskins’ description of the first one which he found (Bidlieat 
World, May, 1006, p. 885): “At the point where we struck it 
the pathway enters a cyelopean cutting, . . . the entrance to 
which was once guarded and defended by eolossul doors, as 
shown by the side walls, the sockets, and the enttings for the 
Tintel and the bars.” Mr, Sverdrup says of the inscription that 
it was found “near the head of this same staircase, not more 
than a lnndred feet from the top of the eliff.” ‘The word 
NNDB, “gateway,” might refer (1) to a door which stood at 
the place where the inseription was found; or (2) to the door at 
the foot of the stairs, described by Dr. Hoskins; or (3) to the 
stairease itself. It is a piece of good fortune, at all events, 
that we now have an inscription telling us the name of the 
city who was worshipped at this great high-place, and the 
local designation of the place itself, ax well as the name of one 
of those who were foremost in the work of constructing it. 























2, A Votive Statuette with a Phoenician Inscription, 


Photographs of this statuette and a squeeze of the inserip- 
tion were sent me by Professor Harvey Porter, of the Syrian 
Protestant College in Beirut, some time ago. His description 
of it is as follows (see the accompanying Plate): ‘Whe 
statuette has lost its head and shoulders. ‘The figure is naked 
to the waist, but the drapery covering the lower part and the 
style of the whole clearly indicate a Baal or Zens. It closely 
resembles the forms of this god found on the Phoenician and 
Greck coins, such as those of Alexander the Great or the coins 
of Tarsus under the Satraps. ‘The eagle, usually borne in the 
ight hand, here stands at the foot of the statuette, on the 
ight. ‘The fragment is 9 inches in height and 7 inches broad. 
It is of marble, and came from Sidon, ‘The inseription’ is 
‘engraved in an incuse square on the back, ‘The marble is some- 
what weathered; there is also a defect in the stone which 
greatly obscures the first two letters in the first line, the second 
letter in the second line, and the third in the following lines.” 

‘This is evidently a genuine Phoenician antique. The inserip- 
tion also is ancient; on this point, as in regard to the interpre- 
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tation of the statue, we may take Professor Porter's judgment 
as final, since he speaks as an expert of long experience. ‘The 
statuette was undoubtedly a votive offering at the shrine of 
some god. 

‘The most of the letters of the inseription (see the Plate) are 
perfectly elear, and no one of them js entirely obliterated; yet 
the interpretation of the whole is difficult, ‘The following tran- 
script is from a tracing made from the squeeze, the letters being 
just one balf the size of the original, 


Gyr The, 
Vy Saf WIA 








‘The fivst two letters of the frst Tine are almost entirely 
obliterated. ‘The few remaining traces of the first letter seem 
to me to miggest *, If the long, but very indistinct, slanting 
line at the right could be regarded as part of this letter, then 1 
would be most probable, But’it’ seems to. me pretty certain 
that this line lies outside the insotiption, The second letter 
‘was read as P) by Professor Porter, and this is possible. ‘This 
part of the stone has been so badly damaged that the engraved 
lines can no longer be distinguished from the accidental on 
Judging from the marks which now appear, 1D is also a possi- 
bility. ‘The remaining letters of the line are all perfectly dis- 
et, 

In the second lino, the first letter is pretty certainly “I, though 
it may be 7, and even 3 must be admitted as.a possibility, ‘The 
seoond letter, which is badly damaged by the defect in the 
stone (see Professor Porter’s description, above), might be \— 
though in that case the top of the letter is not closed—or per- 
haps. It could hardly be 19. The third letter is either 3 or 9, 
according as the line across the top is taken as original or 
secondary. ‘To me it appears to be secondary. In case it were 
original, the letter might possibly be ¥, though this would be 
improbable, ‘The fourth letter is either 1) or 3, probably the 
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former. ‘The fifth letter is }; and it is followed by a numeral, 
Professor Porter read the latter as J, but the marks at the left 
Took to me more like an accidental abrasion of the stone. In 
the squeeze they hardly appear at all, Still, Professor Porter 
may be right. 

an the third line, the secoud and last letters seem to the to 
bo? though the small horizontal proug which I have indicated 
at the bottom on the right is not clear in either ease. Its pres 
‘ence is not absolutely necesstry, to be sure. ‘The third letter 
in tho line is destroyed, It might be &, J, (%), oF possibly 
1. ‘The remaining four characters are cortain, 

In the fourth line, the second letter is probably 3, but might 
‘be 4; the third letter is probably 19, but might perhaps be w. 

Thave fancied that I could see, both in the photograph and 
in the squeeze, traces of punctuation marks, namely periods 
‘used to separate the words. Such periods appear after the JY in 
the third line, and at the end of that lines also after the third 
letter in the Jast line, Ihave not been able to make them out 
Asewhere in the inscription, and it may be that their seeming 
istinctness in the places named is only accidental, 

Toffer the following transliteration and translation, as a first 
attempt at interpreting the inscription; 




















5 pym jn 
34257 
INT BUND 
Ox 030 


RUM presented these vessels, amounting to three drachmas, 
(in return) for the preservation of his eyesight. 

‘The translation supposes that the statuette was not itself the 
principal offerjng, but that it merely accompanied the gift to 
the god, as often happened. ‘The word D'3, like the Hebrew 
0°95, might have any one of several meanings; compare its use 
in the Tabnit inscription. I suppose the second line to give the 
sum at which these votive objects were purchased. 

‘The combination DYN, as a proper name, is quite possible, 
and capable of explanation in several ways; the fitst clement 
of the compound, for example, might be FIM (=Ls,, to live 
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in abundance), or a shortened form of 3AM or ONT. ‘The 
grammatical forms and constructions here supposed, moreover, 
all have their support in actual usage, Hebrew or, Phoenicia 
‘Dhe ¥ at the end of the third line I suppose to he the suflix of 
the third person singular, 

‘Dhis reading ix the least objectionable of the half-dozen 
which have suggested themselves to ine, If any one of my eol 
Teagues ean find a better one, I shall be glad, 











8. A Phooniclan Seal. 

‘Whe seal whose inseription is here reproduced is owned by a 
collector in Jerusalem, ‘The accompanying facsimile is that of 
cast made froma wax impression which was sent to me (see 
the proceding Plate). ‘he characters are of a late type, and 


fairly well ont, 


Syax? 
nn 


(Seat) of AB‘, son of Hanna. 

The name SYN, presumably SYI-ON or SPI“ IN, is 
already familiar as 2 Phoenician proper name, Seo Lidzbar- 
ski's Glossary, and also his Zphemeris, I, p. 88. ‘The form of 
the 3, used both as a final and as a medial letter, is unusual and 
interesting. It ix like the final ] which is common in the later 
Palmyreno soript and appears occasionally elsewhere. ‘The 
inversion of the) which ends the first line is also to be remarked ; 
such inversion cours not infrequently both on seals and on 
coins, In general, tho type of the characters employed is late 
Palestinian, 





























eessiokaieeeneniame came orogeean 
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‘The name Judah is found on several ossti 
8. This inscription (see the Plate) is on the upper edge of 





MAPIAMH TPH HAK DN 
. pM Ans DMD 
Maviane Miryam wife of Yahyiuh 
4. Inscription (see the Plate), placed ax in No, 3." 
GALCABH yore how vavtn’ 
Nan NNN yaw or 
Elisabeth Elisabeth wife of Tarpon 


5, ‘These inscriptions are written in the right and left upper 
corners of the osstiary : 


ENSLPOC 


sae re . 
t ays sa 


BAIBZPOS WN 
BAEAZAPOY NO]3 
Eliezer the son of Hleazar Blieter the son of Levi 
It would seem that this ossuary has beon the depository for 
two bod 
For the curious 8 of. Lidzbarski, Zphem. II. p. 196, the X of 
MIN. The name WON appears without on the ossuary 
ished in the Rev, Bibl. 1904, p. 263. 
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7. Crosswise upon the lid is found the name Te 
an 
and lengthwise no) ilo PWN 


paw 


‘Phe same names ocenr, one on each wide of the ossnary, 


Jee 


Te may be that this Zmpon was the husband of the woman 
mentioned in No, 4. 
8. Ona broken lid of an ossuary ix found the inseription 


Tne 


o3 pm 
9. This monogram 


is on one side of a roof-shaped lid. It may possibly stand for 
EAIX[ABH]; the first four letters can easily be made ont. On 
the other side of thelid are the letters 
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10. On a stone slab which formerly closed one of the loewli 
k the name 


ipa 
Kon} 


11, On another slab, which served the same purpose ax No, 
10, being, however, covered with a thick layer of mortar, wer 
made with the finger in the mortar, while it was still soft, the 
following letters: 


is written in bla 


























B, An Ossuary from the Mount of Olives. 


Ou an ossuary recently discovered on the Mount of Olives, 
and now in the possession of an English gentleman, is found 


the following inscription: 


Any 
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‘The words are found om the opposite extremities of the ossuary. 
‘The letters are from one to two inches in height and very exwle, 
although more deeply ent into the stone than iy usual, ‘Phe 
name TIMWD=NA ID occurs elsewhere on au ossturry deseribed 
by M, Clermont-CGannean, 








2. A Phoenician Seal. 
‘This seal, found at Sidon, and now in my possession, ix so 
much worn that the first Ietter of cach Tine is almost obliterated s 
awe the Plite, p. 355. Tt ready: 


Ga 133N9 
Qausy aprr 


‘Phat portion of the stone which presumably contained the 
letter 9 is now complet yorn away, 

[In the second line, the first letter ean hardly be 1 and is not 
the last letter? rather than 12 ‘The fourth letter cannot be 
B+ and is probably 95 see the similar forms in Euting's Tiduta 
eripherue aramuieae, A second impression of the seal, just 
received from Dr, Spoer, shows plainly a closed loop at the top 
of the last letter in the frst line, That is, it is either 3 or 9. 

Thelivye the realing to be: 

BNL) 

vonIT 
WSN like SYIIN; for MF we might compare the Arabic 
Zuhal (Saturn), and the problematic AYM of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, Eo.] 
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By E, Wasinuny Horsins, 


Aspects of the Vedio Dativ 
ity, New Haven, Conn, 


Professor in Yale Unive 





1, Dative and Genitive after bho and dati 


Iya previous paper’ T have sufticiently Hlustrated the we of 
the dative after bln as equivalent to “come,” eg. bhuvad 
vityiiya, “came to power,” and in this sense, interchangeable 
with a regular verb of motion, bhava, *(be-)eome (to help),” 
and figahi, “come (to help).” Tien 
tive, with an objective dati is not uncommon 
(dha with the genitive is rare), sti inthe indicative is normal 
with the genitive and rare with the dative. 

‘Dhus in 5, 65. 4, mitisya hf, sumatie dosti vidhatés, if vide 
hats is not in agreement with mitriyya (ef, 8 TR. % keitva 
ft paryin ndérar turéaya *sti vidhatia), the normal construc 
tion ix found, but in 6, 65, 4, iM hi vo vidhate ritnam asti, 
abnormal for RY. ‘The perfect as haw 
only possessive genitive after it, and thiy is the ease with the 
imperfect Astt, In . 30. 15, gharmas elt taptih pravéje sa fart, 
the meaning is evidently (not “eame to” but) “wax heated 

"The Veilie Dative Reconsidered, Trans. Am, P. Ass., vol. xxx, p. 
81 ff, Hore, a8 there, to avoid contusion with Koglivh ‘ns,’ T write, dst 
References, unless otherwise marked, are to RV. 

* As with other verbs of movement, the locative takes the place of the 
dative after bho in AV. 15, 11, 11, nikiimé nikimisya bhavati. ‘That 
Dbavati here is not simply is" may be seen from the preceding Anath 
nikiimé gacchati, “Unto him comes his desire and he comes-to-be-in 
(gots to) the desire of desire.” Compare, after mihyam pavatim, loc. 
adme in RV. 10, 128.2, but dat, kiimiya in the same phrase, AV. 5. 8. 8 
“May (the wind) blow for me unto (at) my desire.” ‘The fact that 
‘ilgrhi, watch,” takes either dat. or loo, shows that both are felt in a 
¥unilat relation, though the meaning varies as in “look out for” and 
“watch over" (ef. alsoadhi with loo. after the same verb). We cannot 
assume that one ‘loc.) object is felt aF such and the other (dat.) is a 
‘vague in regard to.” There is here no difference of personal dat. and 
impersonal loc.; vayodhéylya, garhapityaya, 10, 25. 8 and 8. 27 are 
abstract datives, “watch to give strength,” “look out for the house- 
Keeping,” but prajiisv tmin gogu jiigrhi, AV. 8. 15. 7, “watch over 
us," ete, loo. 
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unto” (for); in 10, 34. 2, ivi. . méhyam 
conrse depends on sivés in 10, 102. 6, kakérdave vpstbhé 
yukté fait, the traditional interpretation makes the dative final. 
‘Phere is no instance where fsa or fait, “was,” is used, as are 
the preterites of bint, “(he-)eame,” with an objectlative, In 
the present indicative there are a few eaves of stereotyped char 
acter, where fsti and sinti are employed with the dative, ax 
given in the note below." 





it, the dative of 























The dative after the present of iti seems to he almost restricted to 
instances evidently intluenced by the prevailing use of certain nouns 
meaning “aid, protection, gifts.” with verbs of giving, becoming, ete. 
‘Thus, like the rare exception (above) vidhaté ritoam ast, there are a 
few examples of the worshipper in the dative with sant, where the sub- 
ject is “gift, help,” eto, ‘The rogular and prevailing use of the word 
Yiardtham, for example, isafter a verb meaning * become" or “extend.” 
(protection to the worshipper. Thus 1. 58 9, Divi virdehash grant 5 
4.28. 21, prolte . . varGthah tanvé mama; 7, 90. 4, yécha sdetbbya 
‘upaménh’ virttham ; 7. 88, 6, yandbt.. stuvaté virftham ; 8, 18. 8 
yanti'ni virOthai with dative and ablative, “protection to thy servic 
iors from thy haters"), Its in accordance with this that we find, in 
‘ove hymn only, téyiih hi. . vixtitham Asti disGge . yd val, . sunvaté 
‘vieftham ati, 8. 6, 8 and 6 (bat agofr vérdthara mbina, “Agni of me 
the protection,” in 1, 148, 2; so in 7, 82. 7). With aha it~ 
nah vidhaté, 4. 12.'8, may be the model for vidhaté rhtnam asti; as 
Abhad u vo vidhaté ratnadhéyam idé naro distige mirtydiya, 4. 04. 4, 
for rainadhéydint sant. sudive, 7. 68. 9: yhthit hy Asti te. «rath «« 
diiatue, 8.24.9. Yet itis more likely that th verbals dh, r&, help to 
produce the dative, wince ‘ bestow” and * give” regularly call for this 
case, There are, however, a few examples in which this does not 
apply: yi te santi disse ddbrytt gras, 7. 8. 8; ov bi te vibhOtaya edie 
yas... sadyés cit santi distge, 1. 8. 9 ; sma yls ve mayobhava Otiyal 
‘shnti dasage, 1. 91. 9; y4 vith sinti purusppho niydto dastge nari, 4. 47, 
4; yt vab dirma éasamindya santi, 1. 85.12. ‘Though here “give to” 
‘or "become to” (the pious) a guard (éirma) is also a common phrase, 1. 
58, 9, ete. Of another sort are the datives with santi in 9. 61, 80, yi'to. 
dyudhi tigmani santi dhtrvane; 10. 44. 7, yé priig pare sinti divine 5 
9. 78. 2; srutdyah santi yatave, “which weapons are sharp to hurt,” 
+ who axe late @ to give,” “paths are to go.” ‘Theso aro generally 
introduced by the imperative (future), patave smo asta, 1. 108. 2; santa 
1 rikgase hintavd 1, 6,2, 10 ete.,9¢@ more examples below). In Aves- 
jan also the dative after *be’ is usually after a form of future sens 
‘aird atihat, “will be to the man”; moi asta, “be to me,” ete, but the 
possessive dative with the indicative or even without verbal form, 
Mthese are to me,” the flames to (= ot) fire” (Casuslehre, p. 220) is 
‘also found. 
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On the other hand, those modal forms of sti which (like bha 
in any mode) indicate not being but going to be (becoming) 
take a dative which may be final or may indieate that the sub- 
ject will be (i. 6. is coming to) the dative object, ‘There arey 
for example, searcely any eases like that with vidhaté and dsti 
above, but not tne itch ea 168. 7, suribhy 
rayily xyiit, ‘wealth shall he (=come) to the Sarg,” and 
ast vajriye, ‘greatness shall be (=come) to 
the bolt-holder.” A good example of the future sense ix given 
by 10. 7% 4, dyGhhir aya shabhir vinvim: agen, ‘happiness 
shall be to him throngh (all) his days.” Soin 1.147% 4, piiunr 
fast so asmii, where the subject isa curse which “shall return 
to him”; andin 4, 1, 8 dhiyé satydm astu ix (the prayer shall 
be realized,” literally, “reality shall be (came) to the prayer.”* 

Other examples of the future sense of sti (in imperative, 
subjunctive, optative) parallel to bhi are: asad vrdhié, 1. 8%. 55 
ayaa vedhé, 8 63. 10; edhi no yrdhé, 5, 9. 7510.7 16, 5 
(the only case, being a repeated phrase, of edhi with final 
dative) # riyth syéima Ahartyai dhiyidhyni (“may we get to 
establish wealth’s foundation”), 7. 34 245 xydina bhdvanogn 
jivise, 9. 86. 385 sydima te divine vixinim, 2 11, 1 (ef, 12 and 
10, 36. 12); dandya minal. . ast te, 1. 65, 7 (ef mino Ky 
“make up your mind to” with vasudéyiya, 1. 64, 9) AV. 






















1.8 5,m 





























Tin 6, 69.2% tipgl tiwmnit vrjiniini santu, **his sins shall come ax 
burnings (torments) to him” isin conneetion with the associated phrase, 
8, “cast the burning weapon at him who hates the Brahman” (ative). 
Compare AV. 4. 18, 6, eakiira bhadrian asmibhyam deme thpanarh t6 
fis, "he made good for us, but for himself a burning.” Any modifier 
may of course bring out the dative, irreypective of the verb, ax in 
7.20. 5, pris, yah nybhyo ast; 10, 15. 9, pitrbhyo mimo astu: and so 
in 1. 109. 1, nya yuvit primatir asti mihyam, the dative depends 
not on the verb asti bat on prinmati, just as in the verbal form, pris 
mnanmahe favasingya sigh, 1. 62, 1 in 10, 100. 11, primatt takes the 
Benitive, “care of "for “care for"). In 1. OL, 157, 89. 1, sikh suséva 
edit nas, if nas is dative it depends on the adjective ; wo in suhivo na 
edhi, 4 1.5 cf. 6.52. 0). 

"Tn contrast with asmékam fd vpdhé hava, 1.79. 11; no wrdhé bhava, 
1.91.10; bhava nal. silehd vrdhé, 1. 91.17; bhiva stotfdhyo dntamnah 
rvastiye, 8, 10, 8 (cf, & 18, 8); bhav nah subhea edtiyo, 5.5.4; bhava 
Sumitsu-no vrdhé 6. 46,3 and 11); bhavd vrdba indea rdy Sanya, 7. 20. 
fivé bhava... v&jasitaye, 8.4. 18; ruce Dhava, 9. 105. 8, the solitary 
{instance with edhi (above) is typical. 
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Bed. A); ant ta uted .G (the only case of this 
subjunctive, in the ninth book) ; té syfma devivitaye, 10.35. 14s 
‘idl vam astu shave . . siyas, 7. 104. 3; visva stotybhyo groaté 
ea santu (sifbhaga), 7, 3.105 visviha "smal sarand santy tra, 
10, 18, 2 Cases of doubtful forms are common: VF 
smd, 7. 101, 35 asmé te astn, 1, 114, 10 
astut Avitviy 10, 35, 135 t¢ nah sant yéjas, 8. 
83, 25 tin nal pratnfoi sukhydim asta yusmé, 6, 18, 55 el 
In the following eases the dative depends only vaguely on ast, 
“be (resting) in the heart to,” ayfoit na thbhyam . . heat stéma 
fipasritad cid astu, 7. 86, 8; (vo ast) aydih ea simo hai, 
10, 82. $1; idan vieah parjinyayn . . hrdd asty dntaram, 7, 101, 5. 
‘When the genitive is found it is possessive, not objective, as in 
1, 103, 4, asmakam edhy avité réthinaim (not ‘be to us”). 
So in né’smékan asti tat tras. . ativkide, ‘the strength of us 
in not to be conquered,” not “strength is to us,” 8, 67. 19; and 
in 5, 28, 3, tiva dyumnéiny uttamdni santu; 10, 51, 9, tive. . 
santu Dhiyedh, tava ’gne yajiés . . astu; 1. 89. 2 yugmékam 
sti tivisT pantyast, the idea is not “greater glory shall (be) 
come to theo,” ete., but “thy glory shall be greater.” This 
point ix frequently disregarded, In 1, 173, 10, asmiki’snd indro 
vijrahastas, the meaning is not ‘unger (or bei uns) wird Indra 
sein, der den Keil halt,” but “our India shall be a bolt-holde 

In 8. 2 7, traya indrasya, ete., translate “Indra’s somas shall 
‘be three”; in 1. 7. 10 (13. 10), asmékam asta kévalas, “all ours 
shall he be; in 8, 31, 3, tasya Ayumin asad rithas, ‘his car”; 
in 8. 89 4, srivas cit te mand byhit, “great be thy glory.” 
‘Thin poswossive genitive is the regular construction with Asti as 
it often is with astn, in distinction from the sense with the 
ative and astu, ‘Thus, asmékam santa bhdvanasya gopis, 7. 
BL. 2 not “to us come,” but “ours be”; té asya santn ketitvas, 
9. 70. 8 “must be his beams”; tadya bhedta madhyamé asti, 
1. 164, 1, “his brother”; ni... brahménim rim . . asti, 8. 
82. 16, “no debt of"; yasya . . vetraht Higmo isti, 1. 100. 2, 
«whose strengths foe-killing”; yt Amasya kravigo gandhd dsti, 
1, 162. 10, what smell is of flesh”; yi egim , . mahimd satyé 
Gati, 1. 167. 7, “what greatness of them is real”; nf yésya 
(asya) vartd . . dsti, 1. 40. 85 4. 20. 75 6. 66. 8; te rédhasas, 8. 
14. 4 (go te in 5, 20. 14, nf to varté.. . asti, must be genitive); 
sérvath tid ast te ghrtim, 8, 102. 215 tévet tit satydm (1. 1. 
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6), se, asti, and ef. tiva tit satydm asta, 1. 98.35 tin m@ sat- 
yim pavamanasya’stu . . jydtir yéd dhne akrnot, ete., 9. 92. 5. 

In marked contrast, the genitive with bha is as uncommon as 
it is common with sti, have found only 2. 24, 14, brilumanas 
pliter abhavat . . satyé manyéss 10, 142, 3, khily4 urvirnnyam 
Dhavanti; 10, 180, 4, agnér giyatry Abhavat syhgva; 4. 7% 2% 
figne kada ta anusig bhévad devésya e¢tanam; 6 16. 18, naht 
te partiim akgipid bhGvan neminiih vaso (a doubtful constrne- 
tion). I think all these are really independent of Wha, not 
as with the dative after bhi, the object of the verb. ‘Thus: 
«Brhaspati’s anger beoame real,” (not ihm ward”); (when the 
fire burns) ‘there arise bare spaces of (=betweon) the fields”; 
“<the gyatet became Agni’s yoke-fellow; ‘when will he the 
Appearance of thee” (so Ludwig), not “wann wurde . . dir,” 
etc. In 10. 61. 28, vipraly prégthah si hy égim babhtiva, 
“priest dearest to them he became,” has the sumo construction 
with prégthn as in 1, 167, 10, vaydm ady@ndrasya prégthis, and 
makes it unnecessary to take the genitive with bha even ax 
partitive, “became (one) of them” (Grassmann), ‘The only 
caso where the objective genitive with bha scems to be required 
is 1. 17. 4, yavdkn bf éietnmik yuvéka sumatindm bhaydma 
vijadivnim, “may we become of your generous goodwill,” 
where the genitive is felt’as a sort of partitive objective, “may 
‘ve got to share in your good will.” PW. assigns to this eate- 
gory 10. 40. 8, kisya dhvasré bhavathas, but it is clear that the 
genitive depends on dhvasré as substantive (so 8.), and this 
case is on a par with asmikam avité bhava, 1. 18%. 2, “become 
our helper,” or bhiivat virdtham maghavan maghénim, 7. 82. 7, 
“become the guard of the Maghavans,” and such instances (the 
genitive being probably independent of bha), which aro unnec- 
‘essary to take into consideration, In Inter Vedic style this con- 
struction of the genitive as a possessive became felt as an 
objective and “of him an hundred wives arose” is equivalent 
to ‘came to him.” ‘There is thus a distinetion between dative 
and genitive after Dh which is unhistorically expressed in PW. 
as ‘mit gen, (selten dat. loo.) der Person.” ‘The RV. con- 
struction is provailingly dative (loc.), the later construction is 










































* Doubtful also (genit. or dat.) is the case of vasin 4, 86 8, tid vas... 
devbgn viobvosbhevan mabitvanim, 804.81, 4:¢o, 1.10281; me, 10. 
40.5. 
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prevailingly genitive, Examples of the RV. datival ueage may 
be found in my former article, p. 99; for the later genitival 
construction, compare, €. g., BAU, 3. 1. 1, Janakasya v 
Dabhava, kah svid, ete., “a desire to know came to Janaka” 
(became of), and PW. s. bho, col. 315. 

Soine doubtful eases of asti may be settled by parallels, With 
AyGbhir hits jarimé s& no astu, 10. 50. 4, compare dysbhir 
sma dhobhir vamim ast, 10, 7% 4. With dsti hf te“gne devésv 
fpyam, 1. 36, 12, of, yiyor dati pri nal sakhyéih devégy day 
pyam, 8. 10. 4, and fgne téva tyid ukthymi devéyy asty 
pyam, 1 105, 13 (similar forms fi the same sort of clause in 
"7, BQ, 158. 2%. 10). In such a case as 10, 100. 10, “body be 
of hoay,” tauvd astu ave not connected but tanvd . « 
Jn saminém astu vo minas, 10, 191, 4, the vas is to 
be compared with mima , . astu=me astn in 10, 128, 2 and 4, 
So vayiah te (smasi) 8, 66, 13 is to be compared with sms. 
cogim, 1. 37.15, Irrespective of sti the word sim governs the 
dative, 10. 165, 1-4; 7 35. 2, 3, 7 (Mim antu te rds, 8. 17. 65 
Dhava nah. . dah hpdé, 8. 79, 7), so that in such a case as 5, 
11. 5, tabhye "dim agne madhumattama vieus tabhyan mantys 
yam’ ast sith hydé (of, 5. 63. 1, téamai vysthr madhumat pin~ 
vate divix), the dative depends on two elements besides the 
adjective, the verb, and the now 4m, either one of which 
might have produced it.! Compare anti: indriiya . . kalige 
akgurat, madhumaf astu vayavé, 1). 63. 85 tébliyo bhadvim . 
‘yo astu, 10, 62. 1 (in 10, 80, 2 the gonit. is possessive) ; sivdh . « 
santu sit hyd, AV. 8 7% 17. With bhadri the dat, inter~ 
changes with the locative, 1, 113. 9 and 20, but in both eases 
there is the verb to reckon with also, devésu eakrge bhadrém 
fpmas, ipna ugiso vidhantt Yindya.. Dhadvim. So ind. 1. 6, 
aaige is caused by Karigydsi as much as by bhadrim, On the 
other hand, in 7 20, 10, vasvt gf te jaritré astu daktis, ** good 
to the singer be thy strength,” the dative depends more on the 
dj. than on the verb; ef, 6. 16, 25, visvl te agne siuhdystir 
igayate martyiya, without verb, Tv. 73. 10, weéthant. . jt 
tani santn ménase hydé ca, the dative mind and heart” (equiva- 
Tent to a personal form; ef. the same expression in 4. 77. 2) 






































































¥ So in 1. 189. 2 bhiva tokilya.. . dixh yios 
asmibliyam. ete. On the other hand, in, 
fasta carkytis, is “ our praise of you shall be weal.” 





cu. lah yor 
vm. asmaéeam, 
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depends on jastini rather more than on the verb. Tt ix to be 
observed that kar hax the same effectas dvah, bring hither to,” 
with an infinitive (interchanging in the same phrases) and that 
the infinitive itselt is indistingnixhable from a noun in various 
forms, e.g. mirtin yajithi an, making men to (the) 
To. 12. 1 (A devin ynj . 
jivétaye krdhi, “make ws to Five,” (0, 186, 25 mahi was krdhi 
samhedkege bhujé axyat (inf, and noun), 1. 12%. 115 tid amitres 
Dhyo drsé kuru, this make to our foes to see” AV, U1. 9 1. 
Cf, AV. 9, 2. 11, eta lokim akaran imihyam edhattin . 
méhyarh sid wrvir ghrtim d’vahantu; AV, 10, 5, 50, 1 hurl at 
him the bolt to head-splitting,” asmai vijram pri hardmi , . str 
sabhidyaya, i, c. to split his head, While RY. has inf, yud- 
*héye, 10, 8& 4, AV. has pte, noun yuddhdya, 4. 31. 4, in the 
some clause, “sharpen the clans to (the) fights” of. AV. 5, 14. 
9, ‘we sharpen thee not vadhdya (icakruge), to killing” (RV. 
1. G1. 13, inf yndhé = AV. 4. 24. 7, now, yudhér). ‘There 
seems to be no real difference between such datives and that in 
jyétir yéd fbne dlyyod w lokim, 9. 92. 5, urd kyéynya nas 
Kpdhi, 8. 68. 12= AV. 7. 26, 3.7 One ‘cooks for (to) him” 
or “cooks for (to) releasing,” yim pécati riprin nir muktydi, 
AY. 12. 8. 5, just as one ‘comes to kill” or “comes to bith,” 
jantige, or “comes to me.” 

The dative of the type Gaiya téorGu may be filled out with 
another dative of the person, miyal pitibhyo janayah parigviije, 
“wives, a pleasure to husbands to embrace,” 10. 40. 10." Tt ix 


























































"A good ease of local dative after ‘bring, bear" is found ft AV. 18, 
1.4, when, after rigtrim pré visa, “enter thy kingdom," follows wf tit 
rigfrdiya sibhrtam bibharta, “may he bear thee, well borne, to thy 
kingdom ” (not *to kingship” : privid islocal, enter a place, ete.) 

"Ct. also in the verse cited, 9. 02. 5, dsyave kar abhfiam, ‘made 
front (attack) against the foe "dat. literally a “ turning toward,” abhi, 
‘which thus comes as near to governing a dativo as is possible. 

2 The precoding vamim pitrbhyo ya id sameriné may owe its dative 
to samoriré rather than to vamim, whieh is never followed by the 
dative, except with, the idea of coming or sending, as in 10, 7. 4, asmii 
«viii astu (ef 6, 71. 8 7. 78. 1:8, 88. 4; 10.42. 8). "The datives in 
the preceding vs. 9 are worth noticing: nit rfyante nivané'va sin- 
havo ‘smi dle bhavati tit patitvaniim, “to bia as into valleys run 
tho rivers... to him by day (ef. vs. 5, bhiitGm me iline) comes this mar- 
loge.” Of. p. 97 of my former article, 
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to be observed that the personal dative stands on a par with the 
infinitive, as in svar dygé, “a light to see,” 1, 50. 5, and in 
vipus . . cikitfige, “x wonder to the wise,” 6. 66,1 (but astn 
follows). In 1. 28. 21 (where tanvé mi mahyam), “supply 
a guard to me and long to see the sun,” jydk ea sdryah arse, 
the dative is really final, 

Interchange with the locative, as after verbs “bestow,” 
“put,” ote, (illustrated in my former paper),' is found in 
ayia viruye dnigis, “may we be with (before) Varuna si 
leas,” 7. 87. 7, as compared with finfigaso Aditaye syaina, may 
we be to Aditi sinless,” 1, 24, 15; sida tvé suménasal syama, 
7, 4. 7, ax compared (probably) with asmé, 10, L00. 4, and with 
pratyaii nah snmind bhava, 10, 141.1, With help,” ‘good 
will,” ote., the locative is the normal construction, évasi syima, 
«may we be in (his) good will,” ete., 5. 65. 5; 7 18. 85 8 44. 
24, ote.' It may be noticed here that syama 
pte, taranto visva durité syima, “may we be crossing dition! 
ties,” 10, 31.1, and so with the dat, tabhyaih deviya adsataly 
sydima, “may we be serving (to) thee the god,” 7. 14. 3 (go t6 
te dovdyn dasatal syfina, 7, 17. 75 of. 7 8% 4, vayiih nd to 
Anévérisah gym), which depends partly on the pte, and partly 
on the vorb (of. ttbhyam bhavema, cited in my former paper). 






































2, Oni and other forms with bho, 





9; 4 cakrur agnim atiye, 3. 27. 
6, in bhava (Qtdye) auf, It isa mistake (Gunde, iti, 192) to 
explain atf as conditioned by ‘the position at the end of the 
pda.” Compare 6. 24, 9, sthé a 4a ordhvi Gtf drigunyan, not 
final position, yet dative; as also 6. 20. 65%. 25. 1 (& pitied) 5 
8, 99. 7 (itd atf); 10, 15. 45 10, 104. 4. ‘To determine the case 
of att some parallels may be given. begin with ‘call,’ ete. 


Like fjagann atiye, 1. 180. 











¥ Compare AV. 10. 7.39, where vimite (Joc.) seems to rofer to yésmitt 
(dat,) in the same clause. Another example is found in the Pp. loc. 
Feading siyama grhégu for the dat. (vulgate) suydimé grhébhyas, AV. 
4.2.17, 5 

“the interchange of ace. and dat. after compounds meaning “* help, 
encourage,” is to be noticed, @, g. ipa-av takes either dat. or ace, like 
Sto good to” (below), ‘Coneiliate to,” caus. siain-van, AV. 6. 9. 8, 
takes indirect dat. object. 
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After ‘call (to)” three favorite datives are found in 1. 86. 1, 

svastiiye, fvase,' atéye; indram & huve atiye .. marttal 
sémapitaye, 1. 111. 45 ttiye va sutapéyaya va, 4. 44, 3. ‘Th 

infinitive after “wish”: indeam udmasf 'stdye and brahmoti 
“we wish Indra to further (and) favor our prayer to aid (1s), 
1. 129. 4; ef, avatt’tiye ms, 6.9.7. After “choose”: ‘we 
mortal friends choose thee, a god, to aid” (ns), 8. 9. 13 s0 8 
445 8. 88, 1, tid (vas) & vryimahe vayém . , asmibhyam atiye, 
“ choose that help to aid (to) us.” So with “beg,” flata atiye, 7. 
MM. 5; “tlow forth” to aid, 9. 68. 4. ‘The “final dative” (pur 
pose) is quite indistingnishable from the concrete dative here, 
one overlaps the other; “bring food to aid,” 8. 60. 18; “come, 
bring food, to aid,” 8. 1, 4; “drink to aid,” “praise to aid,” 
ote., 8. BY. 8; 14, 254, 82. 2; 8.5. 4521. 9. ‘The double object 
(dat. or ace.) is common: “you get to aid (to) the singers," 
dabhatha jaritfbhya ati, 1. 178, 1; na atitya & yatain simapt- 
tiye, 4. 47. 8; indram atéye gus, ‘came aftor help,” 1. 104, 2 
ti devim, . . atiye to ‘vasa iydnaso," amanmahi, “coming 
after help and aid,” 5, 22. 3 (5. 5. 5, “cay to approach to 
aid”), Ordinarily the god gets to aid” the suppliant, as in 
8, G8. 1, “we cattse thee to turn hither toward (onr) good like 
a war-car to help.” So in 8,88. 4,, turns thee to nid;” 8, 92, 
‘7, ‘drive (the god) hither to help.” 

Not are” but (we) work” is to be supplied in the phrase 
yatha ta atiye, 5. 20. 4. ‘Whe dative in 10, 128, 3, is influenced 
dy niyiytha u no negini, “best leaders in leading” (iti Avéyan 
only refrain). Or “come” may he supplied. At any rate, 
the simple “he” forms ave rather carefully avoided, as not oue 
stands after “be” alone out of the hundred odd eases of dative 
Atéye (atf). Hence the dat. has local force. Half a dozen 
instances registered by Grassmann may be instrumental; yug- 
makotf . . gata, eto.; in 10. 35. 13, vidva atf bhavanty agniyas 
followed by vast gamantu; 8. 97. 7, bhiiva nas. . atf, but ef. 
10. G1. 27, bhaté devaso atéye ‘ (be) come to ai 

















































_\ The seven cases of vase ‘to aid” in AV. are all after *call,” e. g. 
td asm vase huve, ‘I call those to aid him.” This verb later takes 
ace. “call one,” oF loe., “all to bed,” “to battle,” ete. 

* Compare tibhyam .. giras. . iy’inis, “songs going to (after) thee,” 
10, 104. 1, 
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‘That the dative is used after bhi as it is after dgam can not 
be doubted, With “go” itself the claim that the dative repre- 
sents reference even in the vernacular and epie Sk. (vand 
gacchati as “goes with a viow to forest life”) is refuted by 
codrdinate usage, ¢. g. in Mbh, 5. 72.25, 34 grimiya . . vaniya 
_- niidiya pravavrajus .. nurakayai 'va gacchati, and the fact 
‘hat pravraj takes also ace, or loc. ax well as dat, * forest.” 
Other verbs implying movement of the same sort are yardh (as 
‘Mustrated in the preceding paper) and its radieal cognate 
Ardhva, c. g., sustiye devd drdhivis, * the god erect (has raised 
himsolf for all) to hear,” 2 38. 2, ax in the preceding verse he 
‘rises to arouse” the world, Generally the two notions are 
united, drdhvis tigthd na atéye, ‘stand np to help us,” 1. 80. 
6} yasya tvim adrdhvs adhvariya tigthasi, “whose rite thou 
standost erect to” (aidest), 8. 19. 10. ‘The counterpart of this 
in “make erect” (to), both being combined in 1, 36, 18-14: 
«stand up (ereot thyself) to help us; make us erect to act, to 
live”; compare erectus ad agendum.' Compounds of sthi are 
used in the same way: ya. . samésthitha yuddhdye séisam 
vide, “when you arose to fight and got glory,” 10. 113. 8 
(like ‘lead to fight,” yaa yudhaye saihniyani, 10. 27. 2). One 
of the cases of final dative with sti really depends on the samo 
idea, sthird vah santy dyudha parindde, ‘your weapons be 
stondy (stand) to strike aside,” 1. 39, 2; as the implication 
found in sthd alone, tabhye "mi bhiyan’ kave mahimné soma 
tasthiro, ‘stand to you unto (for) greatness,” 9. 62. 27. Com- 
pare atasthino vi ega tasmai yad, “does not stand to (submit 
to) this, viz, that,” SB. 12. 6. 6. 2; na dvitfydya tasthus, “they 
do not stand for another (god),” Svet, Up. 3. 2, id est, they 
“sgtand for Rudra alone,” as we say, “I will stand to that.” 
Bo & rv ordow Lorquer, Hd, 9, 21; ‘stationed to” (for) & dpxeiyy 
































+ Although harg (horzeo) is used of bristling, the hairs standing erect in 
joy (Sk.) or horror (Latin, yet: hargate cones rather under the class of 
Yerbs meauing ‘be pleased,” followed by a dative infinitive, hargasva 
Aitave, etc.,8. 19.20; 10, 112, 1ref. jujoga, 4.24.5). Also(caus.)~ excite” 
to, Of these verbs, note that mud and gardh, “ desire after,” take the 
oo., and thit the later tus, “ pleased,” takes the genitive, the instru 
‘mental, and the locative (of person as well as of thing), and theace, with 
prati, besides the dative. 
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3. 80; Latin sententine stare.’ ‘The same notion® is conveyed 
by the (middle voiee of the) verb yam, as in 9. $6. 30, tabhya 
. « yemire, “they hold themselves to thee”; 1, 136. 1, t(bhy 
mht .. deva deviya yemiré, “to thee, the god, the gods 
hold themselves? (stand true), as the same form may mean 
«hold oneself to” in the meaning “offer,” “yield,” with 
ative, thus having the sume construction with other verbs 
“yield.” ‘The stanza 5, 82. 10 reads: 














hita Indeaya gitir wiativa yome 
Abhir) dnu svadhivne kgitiyo 





ny asmai devi svaidhiti 
(sini yaa Gjo yuvite visvam 
namanta, 
“yithdraws (yields) to . . offers itself to . . bow to (Indra).” 
In 1. 8%. 7% nf vo yimaya minugo dadhré ugriya manyfve, 
“san brings himself down to your course and mighty wrath” 
is followed by jthita pérvato givfs, the mountain yields,” both 
taking the same dative (asin 8. 20, 6). Something like nfdhar 
is nfsad, “sit down,” used with locative, nf duroyé. . sasida, 
“sits down in the home” (of the fire as priest), 3. 1. 185 in 
causative, vikg hétirah ny ‘isidayanta, “established (lire) 
among the clans ax priest,” 10. 7 5; and causative with the 
dative, ti. . nf hétirah sidayante dimiyn “establish thee 
‘unto the house as priest,” 3, 6. 3. With a personal object it is 
sometimes impossible to distinguish locative and dative, because 
the forms are identical as in Greck. ‘Thus Usiine is both loea- 
tive and dative of the propor name Using, 6, 20. 11, whine 
kvyflya (dat.); 1. 51. 11, udane kivyé (loe.). 




















V Another meaning of sthA alono is “stand at” (with dative) * wait 
for,” asin 10. 109. 8, ni ditdya prahyd tastha egil, “she did not stand 
(wait) to send (dat. inf.) a messenger ;" 4. 54. 5, tasthuh saviiya, * they 
swait for (stand unto) the command.” Note that énusthi with dative, 
“obey (thy law),” 8, 80, 4, lator yields to ace, and loc. “follow, help,” 
face. 1. 184, 1. 

* Of, “stand” with a final dative, thou standest to the protection of 
steeds,” paripindya tasthige, AV. 4. 9. 2 

!'The verb nidhar takes another sort of dative in 6. 07. 4, since it is 
here “bring down,” “establish,” ‘ make,” followed by object and 
predicate adjective with a dative, like that after any other verb of simi- 
Int meaning (* great, strong, the pair to mortal foe she made.” ripive 
x{didhas). Dhar itself takes a dative in the (middle) sense be ready " as 
im AV. 6. 141. 1, posliya dhriyatim, “stay fast to prosperity” (i.e. be 
ready in order to prosperity); SB. 11. 4. 8. 7, dinayd ‘dhriyanta, “were 
ready to give.’ , 
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3. ‘Tho gerundives hévya and faya with the dative. 


‘The gerundive hivya ix found with an instrumental of the 
person as agent, 1 101, 









Inevema) 5 with pers. gen., 
yam ,, hiivyd havante) and 6, 
3.49, 35 with the loc. 2. 23, 13 
BBN. Bete AB, NS th GL. 125 Te 
10.8) 8. TL 18 (vikvasn vikyv dvitéva hfivyas); absolutely, 1 
116, Gs 1, 129, 5 BBY By 2 BW. Ly 8. 1 Ws B15, 16 (oi 
stémyal wi hfivyal) 5 10, 6. 75 10, BM, 15 10, 89. 105 10, 14%. 25 
in the following 





3. 5, Band 
1, 4 (vik pri Sagyate) ; 
7. B2. U5 8. 20, 205 8. 




















nstances: 





1. 100, 1, hiivyo Dhiivesn . . no bhavatn . . ntfs 

1, 144, 3, del im bhigo mi hivyah sim asméd d; 

4.24, 2. si hivyal st fdyaly.. ydmann &, , mivtyaya. . 
vivivo dhiits 

8.90.1, nay, hivya indeal samitsn Dhogatus 

8. 96, 21, sadyé jajnaind hivyo babhava, kryvion 
niryd purfni sidmo mi pts hivyal wikhibhyass 

and in 10, 39. 10, earkftymh dadhatur Dhagaih n& nfbhyo 
havyam; 

1. 83. 2, yd stotfbhyo hivyo iisté ydman, 











‘The last example shows that the dative is not even certain in 
the three cases in which it appears to be an agent-case; Tike 
asmit, nfbhyas may be ablative, But even granting that the 
othor examples aro really datives, the fact that a “dative of 

_ agent” with hivya occurs only once each in books one and ten, 
against the normal construction illustrated above, shows that an 
agent-dative is probably not an carly construction, In 8, 96. 
21, the examples already given of kar with dative show that 
sikhibhyas depends at least on the verb as much as on the 
gerundive (see below). In 9. 62 1. yuviivate nd tijya abha- 
‘van, the dative depends on Dhd, as it doos in the other example 
cited by Delbrick, minave sisyo bhis, 1. 189. 7 (of. . purutré 
hi vihivyo babbiitha, 2. 18. 7). 

But fdya with the dative demands more particular examina- 
tion, A cognate gerundive is Hénya, e. g., didrksényas . . 
jénya iényo mah6 frbhiya jivise, 1. 146, 5, “worshipful to 
the small.” None of the gerundives here is construed with the 
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dative ax agent, and so in other instances, both of this form and 
of Tdya, ©. gy dgne mites asi priya, sikha sikhibhya, fyas, 
1. 15, 4, it is dificult to see why the dative should be nec 

rily taken ax an agent, any more than when the loc 

in the sume way, & soy flhi hf vil 6 ‘si privé no fitithis, 
6, 2% 7 (compare twa vikgy idyam, 4. 7. 
vibhava priyd vist itithis, 6. 1. 9). ‘Tho adj 
Inte as it is in 6, 1. 2, adhd hota ny astdo y 

The fnot is that sikha sikhibhyas is a storeotyp 
which stands by itself, and the clause is not to be divided (as it 
is by Delbriwck) sikhibhya fayas, In 1, sikha sikhye 
virenyas no one takes the dative as agent. Compare 9 104. 8 
sakhéva nikhye gituvittamo bhava (niryo rneé bhava, th, 105. 
5), where the dative is the same as in asmabhyaih gituvittamo 
devébhyo midhumattamas, ib, 106, 6; but also 1, 63, 2 ki 
‘makarganal silkhi sikhibhyas, where the dative is not the object 
of the verbal, ‘not slighting desires, a friend to the friend.” 
In other eases the dative ix object not agent: 

4. . yajati . . sikh sikhye virenyas, “friend gives to 
friend,” 1. 26. 3, 

sikhi wikhye apneat, (fr 

sikheva sikhye.. pra ya dyur tints, ‘extend, 
(extends) to friend, our life,” 8. 48. 4. 

pivasva jiniyann {go ‘bbf visvani varyd, Mikba sikhibhya 
abiye, 9. 66. 4. 

A comparison of this example with the next shows that filya 
is absolute in the latter as in the former: 

pavasva vidvacargane ‘bhi viswini ki 
fdyas, 9. 66. 1. 

‘Phe meaning is not here, auy more than in vs, 4, ‘to be 
yevered by friends,” but, as in vs. 4, ‘flow forth pure. . as 
friend to the friend, to help,” “flow forth pure . . as friend to 
‘the friend, worthy of worship.” And this should determine 
the meaning in 1. 75. 4 (where Delbritck translates “to be 
revered by friends”) to be “thou art kind, dear, a friend to 
the friend, worthy of worship.” 

Other examples are: sikhi sikhibhyo (nas) virivah krnotu, 
10, 42. 11, yin me brihma cakré. . mihyaih Sakhye sikhiyas, 
«since to me the friend (as) friends ye made a hymn,” 1. 165, 11. 
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@ cooked for friend,” 5, 29. 7. 
friend 














sikkha sikhibhya 
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for8, 
kypvian ipa 


This gives the nor 96, 21 (above), 
i niey’ purty 
sémo na pité havyal sikhibhyas, 


Is noble deeds he is to be invoked 









“doing for his frie 
Soma.” Cf, 







sikheva wikhye pitire 
god as parents do thow become we 
approach, as friend to friend,” 3.18. 1(se,becomes wellen 
ha yo ni dada sikhy 
nd who gives not toa friend,” 10. 117, 4, 

In almost every instance, therefore, the ‘friend to friend” 
clause is construed as explained above. So fdya like hiivya ean 
hardly stand as an early example of a gerundive with the dative 
‘of agent, since there is only one example in which the dative in 
the sikha wikhye phrase does not depend on a verbal idea, and 
apart from this phrase fdya is always absolute, like most of the 
gerundives of its class, It occurs in phrases, adhvardyy filyas, 
D0, 754. Te 15 5. 2215 6. 49. 2 (viso-viga fdyam adhvarégu), 
avd vajiidgy fdyas, 8. 11. 1; 10, 30.8, ‘The only cases where 
the dative ix certain, against three with nas (L 12. 3; 188, 35 
10, 100. 9); two (J. 1. 25 3 29. 2), with the instrumental 
(ngent) 5 and thirty absolute casos, are the two from books one 
and nine; although even they are more probably absolute than 
roal examples of the dative of the agent. ‘The dative of the 
agent arises from a wrong way of looking at the adjective 
(qerundive). It is not a syntactical phenomenon of the later 
period. It is supposed to arise and die out in the éarly poems, 
sporadically taking the place of the normal instrumental or 
gonitive (with adjective)! 








ited). 











“not he ix f 























¥ Acompanion-piece to the phrase “ friend to friend” is “father to 
son.” A study of the occurrences shows that the dative is more or less 
stereotyped but like loc. and genit: depends for its character partly on 
real relationship with adjacent words, Thus just as we have jine sévas, 
1.9, 4;sévam mitriya, 10, 118, 5; arughsya sévam, 8, 7. 5; 40 we have 
pitéva soma sdnéve susévah (eikhava sikbye), 8. 48. 4, “as father to 
son is kind.” Other examples are 1. 1. 9, si nah pitéva sindve “gne 
sipiyand bhava, ‘as father to son (is) easy of access.” in which the dat. 
depends on the verbal notion. (Compare AV. 12. 3. 12, pitéva putriin 
abhi siuh svajneva nas, “embrace us as.a father his sous” ; ib. 5. 14. 10, 
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‘This docs not assume that the adnominal dative (which like 
the final is also Avestan) It is often identical 
swith the final, Cf, paridl defence unto 
living,” AV. 8.2. 25. Ito I isti or bhi, Com- 
pare both in 6, 45. 26, gate asi virw gavyaté, Avo 
Dhava, “thon art a cow to one seeking cows; become a horse to 
one sevking horses.” But the stereotyped phrase (ef, Av. etn 
Takha hake baraiti) ix not a good illustration of the constrn 
with fdya. 
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rntactical construction of verbs of speaking in RV, and AV. 

In Vedic-Sanskrit we have a perfectly normal development 
froin the use of the dative with verbs of speaking ax found in 
Greck, Latin, German, and Avestan, ‘The accusative personal 
object is not primitive, except where speak is * call or name"; 
the dative of the object is p ‘Phe accusative atter * cally 
the dative after “speak” (to), as in Avestan, ix the starting 
point, But the (Latin) construction of accusative and infinitive 
with a verb of saying is primitive and may be filled ont with a 
dative of the porson addressed, Compare in Avestan, **T say 
to theo (dative) [that] the holy one (ace.) [ix] to love (= to be 
loved; the infinitive as passive, afrytidyai) by (literally, ‘on 
the part of,” abl.) the holy.” Compare Habschmann's Caste 
Lehre, pp. 179, 217. The regular construction in Avestan ix the 
dative of the person after a verb of speaking; the accusative ix 
not an exception to this, since it occurs only when the verb 
moans “eal,” “name,” dvclare,” usually as a double accusn 
tive, ‘Tho standing phrase “Ormurd spoke to Zoroaster” 
(dative) shows the normal usage; the verb meaning speak (to) 
takes a dative just sis verbs of screaming, lamenting, praising, 
greeting, regularly take the dative. 

It is from this point of view that we should start. We shall 
find that in Vodic-Sanskrit the dative yields slowly to the accn- 













































putré iva pitiraih gaccba, “go, as son to father.”) ‘10. 25. 8, pitiva 
sindve mpd no abhi cid vadhat, “be merciful to us as father to son," 
the last word is governed by the corresponding form of the verb, which 
governs the dative of the person (accus, of the thing) in the sense 
“excuse this unto,” and is here united with abi, just as abhi-kgam, a 
‘verb of sirailar sense, takes the dative, nas. . abhf kgamadbvath yj- 
‘yaya, 2. 28. 8 (29. 2), oF locative, abhi no vird drvati kgameta, 2,28. i, or 
‘acous., abbi ni mi cakgamtth ah, 2. 88. 7. 
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xative (later the normal Sk, 
addressed. 

(a): The simplest constrnetion with a verb of speaking is 
and direct object, either as a clause embodying what is 
sitive, In the first instance nothing indicates 
sso” shows that the words are cited: 
mum bibhargi, ‘every woman says 
joymenty” 8.1 BE (uo fi); me nero 
Indra in not, x0 





ns the general ease of the person 












a quotations or 
AbAvall niet. 
(proclaims) you In 















yao 






claims,” 8. 100. 
and completed outside of i 
V2. 1 (without mire mpare, ni voe% 
xdmam, © we will not say *do not press soma" 
id yal tleims, ** what 
i we proclaimed ¥” 1, 161, 15 satydm deus, th 
south, "4. 33. 65 yabkhh ew... iddih, vidi, “what 
soover L proclaim here 1. oltre vadati, 
She proclaims (clamat) w clear word,” 5, 63. 65 yaa ibravam 
prathamimn, “what first E said,” 1. 108, 65 xatyian bravimi, 1 
peak sooth,” 10, 117, 65 rim ft t& Abus, “they spenk right,” 
Bd 
th 





tation may be put nite one 


v4 indriya suniiyi 








mi 4 
2.30. 7. The ace, ix here impersonal 












(is tt) w 
proclaim 








ix a common construction with vae, vad, and bri; bi 
the example of ah is unique in the Rig Veda (in not having a 
y personal dative). In AY, however, ah as 
brn or wae, with ace, alone) is vot uncommon; ef. 
tid. titha ha, AV. 3.455 bahy lim. . dnytam aha pitrne 
fas, “imuch wntrath here a man says,” AV, 11. 4H. 85 tid agnir 
Aha, “Agni says this,” AV. 8.5. 5 4. 8. 

(h): An ace, of the person addressed stands after the verb 
More also a distinetion must be made; vad in 
RY. takes no such ace, Although ah oconrs many times with 
fa predicate accusative it takes the ace, of address (= “speak 
to him,” ete.) late and rarely (three or four times only); vite 
takes this accus. only in a conple of late passages; brO as the 
accusative of address only once outside the first and tenth hooks 
of RY. Discussion follow: 

ah: The prevalent meaning is not “address” (‘speak to”) 
Dut “declare,” “call,” with accusatives ax direct object ant 





















of speaking. 























1 The cognate ace. with vad is (not vaidam but) vileam or *valkdm (e. g- 
6, 59, 4 josaviikiah vidatas). 
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one may say they say this (fs) true” $0 
One may say “they way him seer (i. c, declare him te be 
seer), RV. 10, 107. 6 that ix, the construction is wleutieal with 
that of the impersonal abject. This often has the appearane 
Fe gairons, thus: ev tin aur utd seve ile oko, vbbaktd 
“thus they say (declare) him (and Indra ix famed 
iy distributor)” tes, Ye 28s ty where Sautdevas Winn ths 
is inappropriate, ax in many other examples freely so rendered, 
‘Phe following examples illustrate the faiutuens of the Hine divide 
nd say” (with predicate, ax meaning of ah): wei 
-ipitam alas, “and many an one in Frientsip 
ce. “they say ix firm” oF * they decline 
declare yon 































aan one firm,” 10, TL. 5. So 10, 112. 9, th 
none priestly” (or “any you are”); “whom do they declare 
hero” (or say ix, hero”), ete. 10. 114 0. 

‘One ace. may be omitted; papain Ahur yi eters 
Aeclate (him) who,” ete., 10, 10. 125 oF the predicate may be 
expressed by a direct quotation: yi ton abt surabhir wir hurd 
‘ti, who declare it (ix) “fragrant, take it ont," 1. 102, 12.! 

“Aectim ov pai, . alms, 10, 107, 63 yuvdon fal aluee hig, 
10. 39, 8, mean they call (declare) him a seer,” they call 
you physieiang,” and ax in the example just given, a 
Tlawso inay be substituted, eo yO mi mdghah yatudhiiné " 
fiha, 7. 104, 16, does not mean + yho addresses me” but + who 
cally (proclaims) me a winard” (or “uy Tam a winard") and 
neither “address” nor “say about” is the true rendering. 
So in 10, 34, 4, enam ahur ni janino niyats baddhiin etim, the 
construction is the same ax in. 114 1, tim aul) suprajt fti, 
«they proclaim him with the words (j, 6. siy he is) * possessed 
of children’,” and the clause should be rendered “they xa 
(proclaim him with the words) we do not know him.” Similar 
iy uté 'm ahur nat 'y6 astf ty enam, “and proclaim he js not,” 
2. 12, 55 utd ‘nam aus... asarat, 4. 38, 9 (no fti). A general 









































+ An apparent third accusative is syntactically an adverb, Keim, in 
‘kim afygd=nonne: kin aig tv maghavan bhojam dhus “do not they 
declare you generous,” 10. 2, 8 (with the same construction following 
vith du hear"); kim aigd radbracddanam tyi thus, “don't they 
Ueclare you the helper of the wretched,” 6. 44, 10: kkim afigit tvihur 
“abhidastipdm nas, “don’t they declare you our protector from curses,” 
6, 52, 3 (on nas, see under ©, below). 
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preitieate may be aided: satyim id vi w ase 
mayobhiva, “and sooth they proclaim you are j 
Dut this is adverbial. 

‘The accusative of address is more nearly approximated in a 
few instances: rij igam bhakgf "ty aha, whom 
ing. calls (addresses) with the words ‘give a share?,” 
TAL. 25 tim ays wi tavéi “vim asmi, “him Soma cally 
addresses) with the words ‘Iam thine’ 5. 4. 
dovd imit ahur ida, 0 the gods call (address?) 
4" 10, 95. 183 yaw ma sivd minuga Alia, “when 
Soma 0 (2, followed by n hak krye dismah kyty- 
yath hithiis). OF these passiges, those in 5, 44.and 10, 95 are 
referred by Arnold to C® and C! respeetively and that of % 41 
to BY, only th last (lowbtful) example being even as early as 
B', Tw other words, the accusative of aildress, with ah, if it be 
admitted at all, belongs not to the earlior but to the later part 
of RY. 

vac: ‘Phatah has the meanings sy” and  eall” is paralleled 
Dy tho ure of vac speak” (vooo, call”) in chi devin deige, 
“you called gods hither,” 3. 22 3 (Ludwig, “hast her ange 
sagt die otter"), Thence by way of the meaning invoke,” 
‘vac piuwsex into the (later customary) construction of accusative 
of person addressed, ‘The process may be illustrated hy: 
& Mighty, with this word the voice of the singer praises thee . . 
wo will lind thee . . x0 they have called (addressed?) thee,” 
{ti iva. . avocan, 10, 115. 9. With this may be compared 
nother late verse, 5. 2. 12, where ftf *mim agnim amfta avoean 
(‘so thoy called this Agni”) follows and precedes a laudatory 
injunction, It is surely not necessary here to vender avocan as 
“poke to,” though the meaning hovers near it, as it does in 7. 
28. 6, vooémé ’d indram maghévinam enam , . yid Aidan nas, 
‘let us call Indra, the generous one, that he may give to us.” 
Compare 1, 150. 1, purd tv’ dasvan vooe, I giving (mueb) call 
thee much,” where the impersonal accusative is probably av 
adverb, In AY. 10. 1. 7, yas tvo ’viea parehf ’ti, “who calls 
(or apenks to) you with the words ‘get out’,” the later sense is 
fairly reached. As “call” may be equivalent to “name,” the 
sense of RV. 10, 120, 9=AY. 6. 2. 9. fivocat svim tanvam 
indram eva, may be either ‘called Indra as himself" (Ludwig) 
or spoke of himself as Indra” (Whitney). 


yayéin ale 
us,” 5.78. 9, 
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tustances of acewsative of address with bra are 
found chiefly in the later hooks; nisatyiy abruvan a 
addressed Asvins,” 10. 24. 5, kad at bravas 
(doubtfal), ‘Phe avews, afver a combinat 
ing ancl transiti . 1, vive yéait devi uti minty’ 
midhu brayinto abhi suiesrati, does not belong her 
meaning being “to which gods and men ealling it mead come 
together” (ef, thi bravid vytrion fnidro hanigyan, * then Tudra 
spoke about to kill Vrtray” 4. 18. 11), Another passage in dhe 
Fath book, B. $2. 2 has puruhation .. . sdmasrutany fer iti 
Dnt here the row of aceus, in the first half verse bs 0 
ntinuation of that in the preceding, which ix governed hy abi 
fi yilynta, “(sing forth unto Tndra the powerful) the much. 
invoked, him famed of old; call with the word Indra.” Tn 
8, 45, 37, ké mG. . sikha sikhayam abravit hay the speech fole 
lowing and may mean addressed,” but bra here is on the 
borderline between “speak to” and “invoke” and answe 
tw the Intter meaning in dha eld va utd bruve, 8.83. 4 
cither Teall (= name) you so” (ef. fa w ruvate mithund 
nama, “name themselves”) or sinyoke,” Hike fy brave in 
8. 67. 10, uti tvdm . . Gpa brave, “1 invoke you,” (% invoke 
one to," dat, 3, 87. 8), and so in 6. BG. 4 yall adyh twa. 
Driviima . . tit si no minma sidhaya, “what we in 
(for), that prayer accomplish thou” (ef 1. 185, 11, vial ihd 
‘pabruvé vam, and AV. 6, 2% U1, tit wa. . dpa brave), 
Similar ix agnim brimas, followed by a petition (‘release ts 
from anguish”) in AV. 11. 6, 1 ff, 
Altogether in the Rig Veda instances of ace, after address” 
are few and doubtful; some are distinetly Inte. Of the few, 
several have the meaning * call” rather than peak to.” "Ph 
combination of (a) and (h), that ix “say something to someone” 
(both ace,), is a familiar type in Greek and 
infty vadasi, Gita, 10. 145 yae ea mim aha, Mbh, 3. 
ete.) ; but in the Vedic language it is sti 
One doubtful ease may be found above in a late hyn 
bravas . . nf, 10. 10, 6, ‘There ix no such eonstructi 
vad till Ait.Br. 3. 20, and that is unique, besides being, Tike 
the case above, a combination (ity evai nam etiih vaca 
vadanta upitisthanta) of a verb of speaking with a verb of 
approach, so that the acews. of the person depends rather 
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on upiitisthanta, than, as Liebich explains the passage (BB. 

) on vadantas, ‘There ix a similar ease in AV. 1, 
Here the later construction of ace. of address is 

gaining ground ax compared with RV, and ity enam a 


‘thos addresses him,” is found in 11, 8. 284, a8 in 15, 11, 3 




















5 hut in the 
im abhywlétya brayat, where the accusitive is introduced 
the verb of motion and probably depends apon it quite as 
wh as on the yer of xpeakings although bri shows in AY, 
a marked advance on RV, and takes the nce, of address: 
bhémim abravtty “said to earth,” 13, 1. 64; tinh dev abrayan, 
“said gods to him,” 15, 3. 15 mim abravit, “said to me,” 
6. 8%, 2, quite ay in the Brihmanas, 

‘The double cousteuction with vaemay occur in RY, 10, 80. 7, 
agnim mali avoeima suvyktfm, and as such is registered in 
the Grundri, but it is quite doubtful, as will be seen 
by comparison with 2 4. 1, huyé suvyktim . . agnima 5 8. 23 
mahiim (aguin), that is, mahdm and suvrktim may be adjectives 
with again, Bor tid vamanti main AV, 12. 1. 68 there is. an 
improbable v.l. yadanti, Siyaya ut 8 77% 2 renders Gd im 
Savasy Abrayhl turpavabhion ahisivam hy “she addressed him 
(with the answer) *Auryabliiva and AbBuva’” (these two 
demons and their like you must overcome”), but hn ax etam, 
Tudram (abravit) is improbable (see note on this, p. 881). 

(c): The acensative after a verb of speaking is often a predi- 
cate, ‘The examples are too numerous to cite in detail (several 
have been given above), but typical aro “what they (say, flbts) 
call fights that (Is) illusion,” 10, 54, 25 they proclaim the 
sweet frit on its top,” fgre, i, @. say it is on its top, 1. 164, 
22; “they proclaim (say there are) three connections of you in 
the sky”; 1, 163. 35 “don’t they proclaim you the best comers” 
(kim angi vam . . gihigtha "his, 1. 118, 3 = 8. 68. 8); ‘how 
do they proclaim (eall) him generous to the singer” (kathat 
nam ahul pipuriih javitré), 4. 28. 3, AN these (with ah) have 
predlicat aritré depends probably on papurim) ; but one 
‘example of it has a personal dative in addition to the predicate, 
‘it w me pisé alins, “they say to me these (are) males,” 1. 164. 
16 (ib.18, 19, 46, without me). ‘This combination might indeed 
bbe suspected in the example given above (p. 376) kim aygi trl 
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uur abhisasti 
improbable 
you my protector” (wot * 
parable rather with the genitive construction, tvim fd 
primati 1 you my guardian,” 8. 1 
AV, 2.2. 8, samudri ds 





m in me gipatinn viswa aha, 





says to me”), 7. 18, 4, which ix com 
inh, 
20. 
















‘Dhe origin of the predicate construction is that of apposition, 
agnith fitarigvdinam abu, they proclaim (it as) Agni, 
Yama,” ete,, after kar sid vipri hahudhd vadanti, “they 
Aoclae manifoldly (adv. as pred.) that which is one”; 1. 164, 46, 
and as such the predicate is indifferently adjective or nowy 
«people proclaim (call) him (tam... jénahus) one well-endowed~ 
with-straw,” 1, 74 6; soma-lover they call thee,” 1. 104 9. 
From this to the predicate ix but a step, ‘thence born they 
proclaim seor Vas.” (they say seer Vas. was bom thenee), 
tito jatim fgim ahur Visigthar, 7, 33. 19 (just like “they pro- 
claim him seer.”) 

‘The predicate with vac also (ax with ah) may take a supple- 
mentary dative, ‘Phus, not only yiaya visvini histayor tor 
vaatini nf dvité, “in whose hands they proclaim all good things 
surely,” 6. 45, 8; but also devé nas, . dnigaso voeati sfryiya, 
“the god shall proclaim us sinless to the sun,” 1, 123.3 (a8 
with pri, pri yé me pitiram . . rudeih vooanta, “proclaimed 
to mo Rudta as fathor,” 5. 52. 16)"; perhaps also in 8, 69. 6, 
Avocima satydah tvesibhyfim mahimdnam indriyim, “we pro- 
claimed as true (?) to the two mighty ones Indrie greatness”; 
cf. rtith divé tid avocam prthivyé abhisravdyn prathamiih 
aumedhis, “as right this I declared to heaven and earth to 
hear first,” 1, 185. 10. 

‘With vad the predicate is expressed by an fti in AV, 11. 1. 7, 
svargé loki {ti yéin vidanti, which they declare as (say is) 
heaven” (in AV. 6. 61. 2-8, ahiuh satydm énytarh yhd vidami, 
ig “what false T say 
































Other pred, constructions in AV. are like those in RV. “they pro- 
clxim thee (to be) seed of the sea,” 9. 1.2: * whom they proclaim as a 
star,” ym Ads thraki . . iti, 5, 17. 4 (and so 11. 6. 7), 

+ With prévac also dative but with direct quotation (of what is pro- 
claimed) following, pri ni vocath eikitiye janfiya mi gin « . vadblgta, 
“‘T proclaim to the thoughtful man ‘do not kill a cow,'” 8 101. 15, 
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With bra the predicate -ocenrs in 1, 161. 
Aeclared the dog an aw inam basté bodhayitiiram 
abravit.' ‘The statement in 1, 23, 20 =10, 9, 6, apst me smo 
abravid antie vidvini bhegajé, Soma told me all medicines 
(are) in water,” shows again the personal dative after the accusa- 
tive used as predicate (followed by agutih ea vidvisambhuyan, 
sand Agi (ix) healing to all”), 
+ When a thing ix suid to a person the person stands in 
itive, pitré . . meyate vileas, ‘to the father ix said the 
word,” 1. 114.6, ‘The meaning ‘declare” appears in y6 « « 
xvipne Whayion bhirive mihyam ha, “if (a friend) has 
declared (xpoken a word of) fear* to me the fearful,” 2. 28. 105 
Aisa Aha viprechaté, “he declared to (me) asking the div 
tions,” 9, 70. 9; and this may be rendered by ‘sey,” as with 
the impersonal abject. Examples are numerous: ayiim me . « 
tid Aha, this one has declared (or said) it to mo,” 10. 27. 185 
tid. . m@hyam thus, they said it tome,” 1, 24. 125 samanim 
fu me kaviyad cid hur, “the same thing said even the seers to 
me” (the words said follow without fti), 7 86,8. With praoah 
the construction is the same, 4, 19. 10 (idhi-ah is **Dless,” RY. 
10, 178. 3; AV. 1. 16, 2 with dat.), pris te pfrvint Kitranins . » 
‘ha viddye, though Delbritck, SF, 5. 141, appears to recognine 
‘this construction only for the prose literature (‘in P ixt der 
Dativ bei pri-ah belegt.”)? So with pri-vae, ‘proclaim * 
touch"), égni mihyam pré ’¢ nw vooan manssim, ‘Agni pro- 
Jaimed to me (tanght me) wisdom,” 4. 5. 95 also in a meaning 


3, “the goat 









































1 With 8, 77. 2, 4d fm davasy abravid durpavabhdm (after the question, 
seyeho ave strong and famous?) *then truly she proclaimed Aurpavi- 
bia," compare tho parallel, 8. 45. 5, prati tv. . vadat (words quoted, 
no iti); but itis wrong to assume for 77. 2 addressed him,” or a predi- 
‘ate, still less a double aco. pers. thing. As in L. 144. ¥, ddim Dhdgo mi 
hhivyas, fm is a mere particle and the words are to be translated as 
above. 

TOE, the epic abhayd vik. “fearless word," i, €, word of encournge- 
ment. 

* The combination prAti-ab takes acc. of person in RV. 8. 96. 10% 
pritf'd anydm dbus, “said (what precedes) to each other" (as in Up. 
Uf thing in AV. 18, 2 87, prity etid ha, “said this”: prétibra: 
“respond " (to, dat), 4.8. 8 (with ace, 1, 181.8). Thedative occurs after 
pritivac in RV. 8, 100, 5, manaé cin ane hy dt préty avocat, “my mind 
faid to my heart” (ef, thd ayéh kéto hyd d vi cagte, 1. 24. 12). 
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equivalent to betray” and “appoint,” 7, 1. 22 and 8, 27. 10 
(sril, us to ill and good, respectively). So, too, pra-bra in AY. 
ix declare = betray, i. ¢. tell on,” AV. 5, 28.8, ote. 5 but in 
RY. pri-bra is “proclaim” (to, dat), 4. 42. 75 and bless” or 
“praise” (speak for”), 1. 161. 12, yal) prdthravtt pro bison 
abravitana, On privae with loe., see below. 

Outside of compounds, vac itself ix construed regularly with 
an ace, and dat., “we called (said) obeisinee,” dvoejna mimis 
73. 10, “ae (called) said a word to ave 
| TR. 55 “we said a word to the seer,” fivoet 
wvilye viiens, 5, 1. 125 and so yitd vam sami fivocan, 1. 
182, 8; kid rudriya voudma, 1, 43. 1. Thence, is etymological 
(cognate, vae vieas) or not, etd to agna ueithini . . avocima, 
4. 2, 20; mfntrash voeoma ’gniye/ Ard agmé ea srnvaté, let us 
call (say) a prayer to Agni who listens to uy even afar,” 1. Th 
1; im sv damat hyd & sttaggam ménteash vooema, 2 36. 25 
tid divé. . vocam, 1, 129, 3; nimo divé vooam, 1. 136. 65 vo 
cima nimo asmii, 1. 114, 11 suggutim . . voeéyam asmii . , 
itu nas, 10. 91, 18; voods (declare) tin nas... yitt te aNn 
1. 165. 8. 

Tustend of a dative stands a personal locative, ttbhyam . . 
niviieand . . édainigam, 4. 3, 165 fvoeima nivécantny axmin, 1. 
189, 8; prit rimé vocam (Ke, tit), 10, 3. 14, Doubtful ix the 
locative in 5, 61. 18 (iti preceding), uti me vooatid {ti sutésome 
rithayitia ni kimo pa, veti me, Phe impersonal locative yives 
the subject of the conversation, generally a dixpute (as later 
with suhvad, vivad) vf. aps. . dvoeanta, “disputed about 
water,” 6. 31. 1; tvih hy Agi varaya brivist pinarmagheyy 
avadydni bhéri, “‘speakest many reproaches about Indian giv- 
ers.” AV, 5. 11. 7. Compare the use of the locative with 
upiilabh in Ch, Up. 2. 22. 3, tam yadisvaresa ‘palabheta, “if one 























































































© The construction of vac in AY. is as in RV, without object or with 
object, "declare birth of gods,” AV, 2 28, 2; 4. 1.8; with acc. and loc. 
where (pred.) ib. 18. 1. 4; * what you say untrue,” ib. 1. 10. 8; * speak 
trath,” ib. 4. 9. 7; obj. with Sti, viruné ‘te yal feimi, “if we said 
+O Varuna,"” tb. 7. 88. 2;80 5. 17. 8; predicate, mi ma voeann arkdba- 
‘sam, “declare me ungenerous," ib. 5. 11. 8 (18. 1. 96 = RV.): with dative, 
asmai viptngy avoedma, ib. 5. 1. 9. Tn composition, privac, AV. 7.2. 
152. 1.2(=RV. ace. dat): ddhivac (as in RV.) is 
AV. 6.7. 2;no dat. with itpavac, 5. 8 6, nievne, 9, 8 10 (abl), 
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should take him up in regard to his vowels” (reproach him for 
his exeerable pronunciation). 

With vad, which ax yet has no pers. ace., “speak to” 
may be expressed by dative (with aec,) or by aeha with ace; 
the latter ix 8, 21, 6; 10, 141. 1; with priti, & (abhi vad does 
ot occur in RV., but in AV. 9. 6,4, as greet”; in the epic, 
vada mim and vada mim abhi are equivatentsand equal to Vedic 
priti vad; with sam, the instr, self"), “Speak abont™ (later 
gpresserl by loo, (sew the last paragraph), 10. 109. 
Land 4, th ‘vadan prathamd brabmakitbisé . . devi otis 
avadanta parve (AV. 5. 17, 1). ‘The dative, always with acen- 
sative, has the foree of priti in priti tva... vadat, “said to 
thee,” 8, 45, 5 (with address following). ‘Thus, éraddhiviah to 
yadimi, “I say a plausible thing to you,” 10, 125. 45 n6 "pas- 
pijaii vah pitaro vadimi, “I say no jest to you,” 10. 88. 185 
revdvabhyo véenih vadata, ‘say a word to the stones,” 10. 04. 15 
viidanti, “like lips speaking honey to 
the mouth, ‘Phe compounds do not add mneh to the 
sense, nas» , bhadviim yada, “hither-speak good to ws," 2. 43. 
2; adhaspadén me tal vadata, 10, 166, 5(2). .'Lo these datives 
AV. vad adds “xpenk discord to the foe,” 6, 21, 35 “let the 
wife speak a sweet word to the husband,” 3, 30, 25 “one to the 
thor speaking what is agreeable,” anyé anydsmai valgit vidan- 
tas, 8. 30. 5" (besides the same without dat, “T speak a sweet 
word 
Tn AV. pravad takes nee, dat, 4. 24. 3, yhamii getvanal pra 
vidanti mpmyim (RV, 10. sM, 1 comes near to this). ‘The 
ative after vad is also used in AV. as a final, “speak unto 
notegiving,” adinaya (so with Gd-vad, AV, 5, 20, 11). 

‘Phe common construction with bri is ace, Aat., tid vo devas 
abruvan, the gods said this to you,” 1. 10L, 25 4d vam bra 
‘viima satydny wkth4, 6. 67, 10; indeaya nando areata /ukthini 
cen bravitana 1. 84. 5; némas te bravia, 2. 28, 8; briivant te 
‘giras, 6. 16, 165 brivimi te wieas, 1. Sh. 19; ki avit 
no briyit, 10. 135. 5 (the doubtful forms belong here as 4 
So in AV., rt(uh no brata, 8. 9. 173 gharmiah no brdta, 4 11. 
5 (pra 5. 11. 6). ‘The compound vi-brn, “tench,” is used in 
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and“ xpeak discord,” with “foe in loc, instead of dat,). 



































Im RY, 10, 62.4, vadati valgti vo grhé, the vas probably goos with 
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fini mirtyebhyas, “taught to mor- 
‘A, proclaim,” 1. 


the same way, vy Abravid y 
tals wonderful things,” 1. 145. 5, as in pr 
161. 12, ete. 

(0): The personal dative without accusative dos not diifer 
from that with the accusative. ‘Thus ax we have ‘he declared 
(ils) to me asking the directions” (above, p. 381), so we have 
“they declared (suid) to me,” U6 ma Ahus, with the words said 
following (without fti), 6. 30. 2 and 5, 63, 3. Ax we 
dloclave that to us," yards tin nas (above, p. 382) #0 we have 
uvdea me véiemmas, “Varuna decired to me,” with words fol- 
lowing (without {ti), 7. 87. 4. As we have “who will say that 
to us,” tidno broyat (above, p. 883), so we have synvaté te 
bravimi, ‘I say to you,” 10; 18, 1, what is said following 
(without iti), ‘Phere is no essential difference between the verb 
with and without a direet object. So “how” and “what” (i. 
¢. without or with an obj. ace.) ocour indifferently with brn: 
kath mahé radvfyfiya bravima, kid riyé cikittige bhigiya, 
“how shall Tspeak to. . what shall T sy to,” 5. 41. 115 
kath mitrdya . . . brivah kitd aryamné, 4. 3. 55 yéd . . brite 
vas... miteiyn . . satyim, 7% 60, 1. Again in 1. 139. 1 
devébhyo bravasi ix ‘thou shalt say to the gods,” with what ix 
said following (without {ti). In 9 82. 4, sryuhf Inévimi te, 
nothing particular is “told” translate, “listen, I speak to 
theo.” So brévad yithi . . sniése, “that he say to Sudax” 
(with spooch following), 7. 64. 35 yas efkéta wi bravita nas 
‘who compreheuds shall say to us” 5, 65. 1 (that is, say 
‘ whoxe songs the god accepts,” ax follows) are parallel to the 
later regular ace, with the words of the remark following, tam 
uviien .. iti, Of course brO also hax the meaning of pribra, 
as in 6, 12. 5, rjfyaté vyjindni bravintas, “proclaiming evil to 
the pious.” In AV. of, 5. 11. 1, kathim mahé éanriya *bravir 
‘ha, “how did you speak to the great spivit” (ib. 6, pr and 
tiit), stil keops the dative of address which may be called the 
earlier Vedic type, as opposed to the ace. person (with or 
without ace, of thing said), which is typical of the Inter style. 
‘Thus verbs of speaking agree fully with verbs of motion in 
taking dative first and accusative later when meaning ‘speak 
to,” “go to (ward).” 

‘Phe force of the dative, moreover, may be measured by its 
interchange with priti and ace, just as with other verbs (as illus. 
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trated in my former paper), ‘Thus priti tva savasf vadat, 
«said the mighty one unto thee,” 8. 45. 5 (followed by the speech 
without {ti); tha stra pritti vim . . vadat, “said (spoke) the 
head unto you,” 1, 119. 95 a8 in1. 161. 2 téd vo devi abruvan, 
« said the gods to you,” 

As between accusative and dative used after verbs of speak 
ing there is then, to sum up, a much greater variety in RV, 
thin is found in the Brihmayas, Speak to” is expressed by 
the ace, rarely and in Inte passages; “say thisvto one” by 
double aceusatives only as an exception, ‘The usual construc 
tion ix ace, of thing and dative of person or dative of person 
alone, with the words said given direotly (with or without iti), 
"This agrees with the radical meaning of the words; vad is 
“sound” (clamo, clamor), and so is used regularly of musical 
instruments (cf. bhan “sound,” bhay, speak”), the latest 
verb to take the ace. of person; vac is call, name,” connected 
with vox, voco; bra (mra), murmur (ef. rap, lap, “whisper,” 
‘talk,” loquor), “sound,” *speak” to, with dative; ah ix 
“Aeclaro” (ihan, the “clear,” day; dha, clearly”), just as 
fieakg, “explain” (make visible) becomes say” with dat., and 
‘at Inst takes ace. of address (af. dico, point out,” indicate ; di 
“point, show,” like a verb of speaking in RY. 10. 92. 9, 
stémam vo adyé rudrdya. . nimasi didigtana, “with obeisance 
show [declare] your praise to Rudra”; and fdistam Dhavati, “is 
pointed out,” * taught,” Ch, Up. 8. 18. 1). So bhi, “appear,” 
is connected with bhis, “ speak,” first in Bra, 

‘That a word used of any sort of noise should be used also of 
speceh is not unparalleled ($B. 10. 6. 5. 4). ‘Thus in 10. 33. 
1, duhsésur dgid iti ghdga sit, “* the evil one has come,’ so 
was the sound” (=report), Cf. bhan (later with prati) in 
4. 18, 6, % AV. appears to have dais in the epic sonse of 
“tell” (asiaasme, “tell me,” Sk.) in 6. 45. 1, kim Asastas 
Gaisasi, “why do yon tell untold things?” Sk. sabditam is 
“named.” 

(f): A few cases remain where (speak) “about” has been 
given as the meaning with ace, In AV, (2, 4. #2 and 42, tim 
‘abravit is thus rendered, But here, as elsewhere, “about” is 
only idiomatic English for the original “declared or proclaimed 












































T Perhaps only “recite.” Cf. RV.4. 8.8, deviiya éastim , . saya (4. 16. 
Sdfisity ukthim); TAiet. Up. 1. 8. 1. om Som iti sastrdpi Safsanti, 
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hor,” the explanatory words followings without {tt in 22, but in 
42, tdm abravin niadé ex vasiinim vasitamé 'ti, “Narada pro 
claimed her with the words ‘she is of cows the cowest.’” So 
in AV. 8, 10. 9, téih devamanngy’ abravann iyiah eva tid veda 
yad ubhiiya upajivema . . iti, “gous and men proclaimed her 
with the words ‘she alone knows,’” ete. ‘The only ease where 
the object is not a whole person to be exploited by a phrase is 
AY. 9. 4.12, asthivintay abyevin mited mamai 'id kévaliy Sti, 
© Mitra proclaimed his _kneos with the words ‘these (are) 
wholly mine." Of course these are the wame as in RY. 4, 38. 
9, neat ‘nam huh samithé viyiotah piri dadhiked asarat 
sahésriis, “they proclaim him (with the words) ‘le has won.’ 
Jn AV. 18, 4, 49, yd vim abbibhé Gtro ’ots, “what the 
portents (2) declared you (are),” instead of “said about you” is 
at least probable, Of. ‘spoken the Jew” (=deseribed), 
Toanhoe, ch. 89. 

‘Vhe same thing holds in regard to the Brahmanic nce. 
“about,” as in SB, 10. 8. 6, 15, ya enam nirbruvantam brayad 
aniruktiah devatiih niravocat . | iti, “if one should proclaim 
him speaking distinetly with the words,” ete.; 8. 1. 8. 53 ib. 6. 
1, 16, tam aha (brayit), 
he effeot of a Greck acousative” is produced by this 
“abont” rendering after verbs of speaking. ‘Thus tad ahus, 
“as to this, they aay” (literally “they say this” or as adv, 
“so they say”). But in the Brahmayas thix becomes stereo- 
typed and we have (as in the Upanigads) tad exa soko bhhavath 
“a8 to thik (60) there is a verve,” SB. 10, 8. 4, 16, ete. So 
without any verb, tad ean Mlokas, Oh. 8. 11. 1, ete.; of, yathai 
vii "tad, “as to this,” AB. 7 255 even, Mait. Up. 6. 10, 
athendriydrthin paiiea sviduni bhavanti, ‘the five (organs of 
sense) arise ae to the objects of xense (ace.) in experiencing 
sweetness,” unless bhi here (as in the epic) governs the acc., 
“come to.” 

Contrasting sharply with the variety of the Rig Veda but, 
as shown above, continuing the later lines of the Atharva, the 
Brahmayas present the uniform type (tari ho "viiea; tin ho 'viiea, 
$B. 10. 5. 5.15 6. 1. 10, tath no brohi, SB, 10. 6. 1. 3; Ait.Br. 
2. 28; agnim abravit, $B. 9. 2.3. 49), which has given Delbritek 
the basis of his too sweeping rule to the effect that the regular 
Vedic construction is ace. of the person addressed (dative only: 
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with ace.5 ‘tell someone something,” ete, SF. 5, 141). ‘This 
is Brahmanic, So in $B, 10. 3. 4, 3, af no. bhi 
vakayati, * you will tell us” (se. it); 10, 4. 8. % tebhyo 
nas tvam eva tad brahi yatha, do thon declare this to us, sueh 
as we atv, how,” ete, Usually (vae or) bra is the word for 
“addons,” not al, though the Tater oeetrs, dha vayum, * xpoke 
to wind,” SB. 10.3, 5.14, In SB. books 8 and 9, dha (ahus) are 
used ouly in the sense proclaimed (*xpoke about”), but abravtt 
(abruvan) fourteen times as address” (only onee as about”) 
uvaen only once as ‘nddressed,” 9, 5, 1. G4 (yet four times in 
‘the book 10); Aeaky (tan me), LL. 6, 1, 2 occurs first in Br. 
(then used later, ax in Ch. 2.1. 1), Here pritisru, answer,” 
takes either ace, 11, 4. 1. 8 (ef, Ch. 4. 5, 1), or date, 1. 4. 1. 
10, RY. hax mantray; fmantray, ‘speak to,” SB, 11. 8. 4. 1, 
takes ace, ax in Up. (below). ‘The Br. shows also a new use of 
adht, “teach” (instead of “learn”), “declare,” adhthi bhos 
‘tam agnim, * teach that Agni, boss,” 10. 3. 3. 5 (ef. Oh. % 1. 
1).' Tn pratijid (AV, 19. 44. 4, with vloam, “approve the 
word"), med, as “answer,” there is also a new use, SB. 2, 6. 2 
20; Cho. 1.8 (later act, as “ assert”), ‘This field has been 
so thoroughly worked over and is so wniform (Liebich, BB. 
2, 275, sayy that in AB, brO and its synonyms always have ae: 
of pers. as of thing) that there ix little to add to what has 
already been said, except to point out the analogy between 
yorbs of spoaking and other verbs. Exactly as with a verb of 
speaking the ditect personal object may take the place of the 
indirect, so with a verb of striking we have the personal ace. 
or the personal dative, and in both cases a personal genitive 
may sometimes (gee below) take the placd of the other two 
cases, ‘Thus we have “shoot at” with dative or objective 
genitive, beginning with a combination of accusative and dative, 
“shoot a dart (nee.) at a person” (dat,), 1. 108. 8, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, at a person's body, &. g. AV. 6. 90. 
1, yi te rndvé fgum dayad &igebhyo hfdayiya ca, ‘the dart 
which Rudra shot at thee (thy) limbs and heart”; AV. 4. 6. 4, 































































+ With the radical idea of adhf “learn,” “go over,” of. Ch. 7 1. 8 
‘adhigi as “study” (like later adhigam) used for the first time, Com- 
pounds vyhar, abhi’, and udibar, ‘cite, say,” occur thus first in 
Brith, (eee Up., below). Vijfid, Know, teach, becomes in caus, “ad- 
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yas ta feyat .. nfravocam ahim vigim, “I have exorcised 
(nirvae) the poison (from the dart of him) who shot at thee.” 
So one may curse a person (ace., normal axe) or perhaps curse 
at (dat.) a person, yd duudrshitha sepist striyai, “if thou hast 
harmed or cursed at a woman,” Yet as 
takes the ace., the dative idea may here he su 
dy druh, * injure,” which takes dative (and later, ae 
gen.) 

te double acensati low fully recognized, mai “tal 
Dratha, “you say this to me” (followed by what is said), SI, 
2. 2. 20, as is the dative after a verb of speaking (**bid”), 
“bid (the horse to) como,” etavai brayat, ete, 
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5. ‘The Dative in the Upanishads, 
‘Pho dative of place, though not yet so common as in the epic, 
is well established, In my former paper, I have already cited 
BA, 4. 3. 19, the bird bears itself to its nest,” sallaydiyai "va 
Ahriyate, which is filled out with evyam puraga etasma antiiyn 
Ahivati, “hastens to that state,” ax ib, 16, & dravati buddhin 
tiya, ‘That the first ease was felt-as a place dative may be seen 
from the fact that the sentence ix imitated in a lator Up. with 
the acc., viz, Bralma, 1, yiti avam dlayam, ‘To these may be 
added the similar “comes to” of Oh. 4. 1. 4 (sam-i with dat, 
abbi-samei with acc.) and a case of the antithetical dative and 
ablative, BA. 4, 4, 6, tasmal lokit punar eti asmii lokiiya kur- 
manas, “from that world (abl.) he gocs back to this world 
(aat.) of action,” Cf. SB, 12, 6. 2 15, ‘may this (son) here 
bbe born out of thee, unto heaven,” ayaih twad adhi jayatim asin 
svargiya lokiya (on jan “get to” see my former paper), In 
BAU. 6, 2. 18-14, yadi mriyate/athii ‘nam agnaye haranti 
means “when he dies then they bring him to the fire,” a passage 
which marks the (Up. ‘er. dey.) word digtam as later in the par- 






































Vin the middle voice, ‘“ourse,” ap, takes regularly a dative of one 
to whom one is under a ourse, literally, e. g., "Ihave cursed myself to 
‘him’ just like “promised him.” In citing’ the curse-word it is used 
ike a verb of speaking “if we swear with the word" (ti), ete. In the 
‘sense “beseech,” obsecro, the acc, pers. with the middle is regular, 
though in the epio the dative may tke it place (uoles the tein eplo 
ape te is ace., as is very. 
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allel of Ch, 5. 9, 2, tom pretam [digtam] ito ‘gnaya eva haranti.! 
With compounds there is the usal number of eases, karmabhyal 
pratidhiyate, “established unto deeds,” Ait. 2 45 tabhyo 
Anayat, “led a cow to them,” 1. 2. 25 but also tasmai tena 
nidadhin, * laid him down a straw,” Kena 19; santatyai (nom 
ishosself), ‘for continuity ” (of worlds), Ait. 2 3; asambhediya, 
“to keepapart™ (with genit,), Ch. 8. 4. 15 na tam tha darganiya 
Inbhate, * gots to see him,” “him to see,” ib, 3. 1; dargandya, 
ceakgus, the eye ixto see,” tb, 12.45 dat. poss, ib. 4, 3. 6, yas 
mai victad annam; BA, 1.2.1, bhavati, Ay for dat, and ace., 
since “hasten (to) ” doesnot mark the goal, we have dat, antiya 
(above) but antath gacchati, (ace.) when the goal is reached, 
BAU. 4. 1. 5 (4. 4 3)5 and locative when an entrance into a 
person is meant, gacchanty asmin “go into him,” opposed to 
abl. agnechanti (asmit) “come out of him,” Mait. 6,7. Compare 
go” with dat. pers, tami enad gamaytimas, ‘we make this go 
to him,” AV. 16, 6,4 (‘carry away to,” dat. pers., ib. 3, % 11). 
‘Phe dat. in Brahma 1, svapniiya gacchati is not “ goes to sleep” 
Dut “goes toward (the state of deep) sleep,” as may be seen by 
the accompanying simile (of the creeping thing). In Sannyfisa 
1, aranye (loe,) gatvid is equivalent to an ace,, “going to the 
wood” (not going about in the wood,”) as in 2, vanaih gac- 
chati, ‘The same locative occurs in Pinda 2, dehe gate pafieasu, 
though here it is rather ‘among.’ ‘To** prepare for,” aparasmat 
Ahirayasva, “prepare-yourself for another (question),” BAU. 
8, 8. 5, has one of the construction of yogya ‘fitted for,” which 
takes either the dat. (or loc,, or gon.) in nominal form (or inf.) 
in epic Sk, Of. dhar above, p. 870, note 3. 

In BAU. 5. 12. 1, the dative is used after ‘do good” (to), 
in the collocation kizh svid evi? vashviduge sidhu kuryam, kim 
evil ami asidhu kuryim, i, e. ‘is there any good Tcould do one 
(dat.) who has this knowledge, or any evil T could do him 












































"That dipfam anyway means the place is improbable, ‘The dative fol 
tows "yield," tasma vijihito, “makes way to him," BA: 8, 10.1; “able 
(to),” daknoti grthaniya, ‘able to grasp,"ib. 4. 5. 8; and in 6.1. 7 inter- 
Ghatges with the looative of the subject of dispute, abath éreyase (8. 
Gat) vivadamfnta, as against Ch, 5, 1,6, loo. Instead of a place as 
‘bjoot in 8. 2. 4, Sjngima yatra Jaibaler Rea, “he went where J8ibals 

(house) was.” With vas “live,” the personal loc. is “live with him,’ 
the dat-is lived to” (rved) Ch. 4 2 5, asmak wvisa. 
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(dat.)?”” dative is here like that in 
ahoritrabh; 

night.” Cor 
akira, ‘he 
BA. 6. 
BA. 1, 5,1 and 3 








id him honor,” Ch, 5. 3. 65 asm 
Aitmane ‘kurnta, three for 
rahmigthaya kar 
ti, Malt, 6. 





imself he mae,” 
sy BAB. 1. 
5 pity 





namo vaya 
duvide Svaddnanait kan 










2s yajamananya” *t 
Dhyal, éraddhatarpayin , Sannyaiaa 1. Phe locative is not 
ised (GTt 18, 6X, bhakti may pariah kytvi, the loeative ix 





after “ faith”), 

‘After kar the genitive instead of the dative may be thought 
to be possessive rather than objective: BA. 6, 1. 13, tasyo me 
Dalih knvuta, make oblation of (to) me ax such (ef. just below, 
tasyo me kim aunan); ib, 6, 4. 26, aaya nima karoti; Kngha, 1, 
77 tasya Sintin kurvanti, In dyatanaah naly prajinthi, Ait, 1. 
2) 1; abhayain kynuhi vidvato uns, Mahindr, 20, 2, and tato no 
abbayaih kpdhi, ib, 4, svasti no maghavi: karotu, ib. 11; eta 
me bahudha prajah kavigyatas, Pras, 1. 4, the dative iden 
seems to interchange with the (poss.) genit, But the last two 
examples are certainly datives and probably the as eases, 
Decause this verb has been so long used in purely dative con- 
struction, ‘Thus in RV. there is little doubt that may (kar) is 
usually dative, where asmibhyam, ete., interchanges, Cf, RV. 
Ierdhi virivas with nas or asmébhyam krdhi wed nas or sedbdya 5 
Dhagith may or nitnaih yajamaniya kydhis svasti no krdhi or 
svastim aame karati; sim (kar) with nas ov dat. sugéin (kur) 
with nas or grate; akar te or £ébhyam brahma, ete, That ix, 
the doubtful form is by analogy xyntactically dative, Tn AV. 
7,118. 1, yhthd ketédvigté ’so ‘mega, * that you may be hay- 
ing-done-what-is-hated-to-him ” (2), the dat. seems to be of the 
same sort. 

Instead of dative or genitive, Ramop. 30=4. 8 (p. 501, 
Anandié. text) has stutith eakrus ca jagatal patim, “they 
praise-did (i, e. praised) the lord of the world,” a periphrasis 
Tike a periph. pf., or “name-did” (with two ace, RV, 10. 49. 
2, they name-did me Indra”), or namaskuryat pitfn, Manu 3, 
217. Namaskar itself takes dative or acc., tasmai namaskytva, 









































On the form of question, of. RV. 7. 65, 8, kim asmin duchundyase: 
irate 2.0.1, kim abavh efdha nf “karavam kmaham pam akaravam 5 
Katha i. 6, kith svid Yamasya kartavyam. 
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‘Mait, 6. 20 ff; 7. 10; namaskytya bhagavantam, Vasud. 1; 
the latter being later, math namaskuru, Gita 9. 345 in loc, only 
epic; in disjunct. form only with dative, a (late) RV. use, 10. 
34, 8; 68, 125 85, 17. Rither verb or noun (=verb) might have 
produced the dativ 

‘The accusative do to”) is found only in Siras 3, iti, 
niinam asmin krpavat aritis, but this is RV. 8, 48, 35 of. koi 
twin cakiira, “what does he to thee,” RV. 10, 86, 3; kim mi 
karan, “what do to me,” RV, 5. 30,9; 5, 2 3; and so kim 
mi nindanti, “what blame they me,” RV, 10, 48, 7. With 
“wrong” xin,” ete, the (double) accusative interchanges 
with locative: yas. . tvim dgiisi krndvat, RV. 7. 88. 6; 
devin dyas, 1. 185. 8; martin énas. . yéh kardti 7. 18. 18 
(do the gods a wrong,” ete,, double ace.); but locative of 
person in 10, 79. 6, kim devégu tyéja Gnaé cakarthi’gne; and 
50 loc. in 4, 64. 8, Gcittt yéo cakrmé datvye jane (“what sin 
eommit upon the gods”). Doubtful is RV. 10. 29. 4, kid u 
yumndm indra tvavato nfn kéyé dhiyé karase kin no gan (ef. 
‘sumnim fyaksantas tvdvato nfn, 2. 20. 1). ‘The kim sentence 
also introduces a dat, (= serve), asin 3, 63, 14, kith te kynvanti, 
80 2.29. 3, To “do for” (without obj. acc.), perhaps in 8, 
46. 25, where vaydth bf te cakrmé bhdri divine may mean “ we 
have done much for thee that thou mayst give,” or ‘done for 
thee that thou mayst give much,” or perhaps bhfri belongs 
with both olauses. ‘This is the later kith te karavani or karomi, 
whoroas in tava priyam kartum and priyam kin cin mayi kartum. 
‘the case of the pronoun depends on the adjective “to do what is 
liked of me” (dear to me). i 

Tn construing manas kar, “make up your mind (to)” set 
your mind (on)” with dat, or loc., the Up. is on a par with 
other Sk, literature; no examples are needed. As with tapas 
(above), 80 in Ch, 6, 16.,1, parasum asmai tapata, “heat im 
an axe,” 

With pha (as with di) the dative yields to the genitive, 
bhavati ha sya svam, ‘the property becomes his,” BA. 1. 3. 
95 (possess. in nama yad asya bhavati, ib. 1. 4.1), ‘The dative 
of price is represented, with an inversion, by a locative of that 
for which something is given (nimittasaptam!): sahasram 
etasyath vici dadmas, ‘we give a thousand for (on account of) 
this speech,” BAU. 2. 1. 1; Kaus. 4. 1., 

‘Yor. xxv. 6 
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With verbs of hearing the construction is genitive (regularly) 
or ablative (Ch. 7. 1. 3) of the person (ef. Ch. 4. 9. 3, srutath 
hy eva me bhagavaddysebhyas, ‘I have heard from men like 
you”), But in Ch. 7, 6. 2, tasma evo ‘ta susrdgante, there is a 
yoversion to the old dative, “they desire to listen tor him.” 
Tn the same work, 7. 24. 1, anyac chryoti, and 7. 13. 1, nai "va 
te kasi cana érayns, “hears another (thing),” and “would not 
hear another (person),” the accusative of the object heard 
used whether impersonal or personal (she Comm, supplies sabdan 
“any sound,” in the last example), 








6. Verbs of Speaking in the Upanishads, 

The usage of the Upanishads embraces inherited types. So 
we find as late as Kanthas, 2 (8), prajipatim abravan, followed 
by so ‘bravid brahmigthebhyas, “they addressed Prajip.” 
(ace), “he spoke to them” (dat.). Ordinary usage may be 
illustrated by BA, 2. 1. 1, sn ho ’viod? jitagatrum . . brahma te 
Dravin! ’ti, that is, the usual proterite is uviea, the usual con~ 
struction an accusative of the porson addressed, but a dative of 
person if there is also an accusative of the impersonal object, 
“addressed him (ace.) ‘I will tell thee (dat.) brahma?” (ace,). 
Neither second or third ag., nor second or third pl. of the pros. 
act, of bri are used; instead of which are found attha, aha, —, 
huss brdte ocours in Brahma 1, and bravima, brotam ooour 
only with pra-. For uyfiea aro used abravit, avocat, avadat,, 
but not often (dha not uncommon as preterite).' The middle 
of bri is kept as such in the old Up., “call oneself,” Jabilo 
dravithis, ‘oall thyself J.,” Oh, 4, 4. 2; bravitaand avocathis, 
ib. 5. 8. 45 brahmigtho bravita, BA. 3. 1. 2, In Kiug, 2. 3, 
artham bruvita, “mention the thing,” should be brayat (v. 1.). 
‘Tho active voice is used in the same (med.) way in the epic, 
‘Mbh, 4, 19. 2, and perhaps this may be recognized in BA. 4. 1. 2, 
yathé mitrmin briyat, “as one might say he had a mother”; 
in Mait. 7. 8, ity evam bravinas follows a description! As in 
English, “say” is equal to “mean”; so na *ham bravimi, “I 
don’t mean” (that), without objeot, Ch. 7 24, 2 (followed by 
iti ho’ vica); also BA. 2. 4, 18, na mobam bravimi, “I don’t 
mean bowilderment”; so bhay, ¢. g. pa khu aham mababhiiam 























* Deusson’s “sagen k@nnto” for (Ch. 6. 11. 5) uviica, especially in view 
‘of 1, 10. 6; 4.1, 5, is imprébable. 
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bhanami, ‘I don’t mean your honor,” Sak, 3 (ef. Lat. hune 
ais, ‘do you mean him”), ‘The construction of verbs of saying 
is shared by those of thinking in the predicate use, jinimy 
aham gevadhim ity anityam, “what is called treasure I know 
is transient,” Kath. 2, 10; sadma (tam) manye, ‘I regard him 
a8 a seat (of wisdom),” ib. 2.135 6, 11, But the subject-object 
is aco,, hataé oon manyate hatam (se. atminam; BG, 2. 19, 
enam), ib. 2. 19; as welll as nom., svayath dhitrah pandita (v. 1. 
Sam) manyaminis, ib, 2. 5; Mund. 1. 2. 8; amuth lokath jeg 
yanto manyante, Ch 8. 8, 5. 
Before taking up the regular words of speaking, a few equiva 
lents may be mentioned. Comm is udthar in later Sk. 
(ahar as “speak” and, with “answer,” bring out a reply,” 
is epic; in Up. only as ‘bring [to],” or ‘take to,” Oh. 1. % 1, 
udgitham), it is comparatively rare here, followed by the regular 
ats aco, as in Ch. 6, 4. 6, (no no ‘dya) agrutam wlaharigyati, 
"ite us (dat,) an unheard of thing.” Tt occurs ouly here with 
ind, obj. and in BA. 6. 2. 8, recite” (prattkas) with impers. 
object (AB, 7. 12. % “eite a Brihmapa”” ); otherwise only in 
Mait, 6, 80 48., atro’ diharanti, ‘here they cito” (vss. i. with- 
out iti), as iti ova hy aha in 26 introduces the same stanza (81) ; 
as “on dit” in Stra (AGS, 4. 6. 15, ete.). In the epie it even 
takos double nce. (‘say a word to”). Another compound of 
the same root vyiharat (first in Brih, as “speak”), in BA. 
1. 4, 1, is “ejaculate” (anu®, Mait, 6, 6). Once or twice in the 
older works (as in Brih.), Ob. 1. 8, 8, abhivyahar (with vie; 
if Kaus. 1. 6; Ait, 1. 8. 8, 11); of. Oh, 8. 12. 4, abhyvyahdriya 
vik; ef, also vyfloyaih vyikaroti, “articulates speech,” Ait, 
8. 1; nimarape (vyikar), Oh. 6. 9.25 BA. 1. 4. % ete. 
‘The ace, dat. is used (or aco. is to be supplied) with vytkhya, 
p as in BA. 2. 4. 4, vyikhyisyimi te (se, etad), and so in 4. 5. 53 
+ of, algo anuvykhyisydmi (etat te bhayas), Ch. 8. 9. 3 ff. 
upavyakhyinam, Ch. 1. 1. 1; Mand. 1; pte, as noun, BA, 
9. 4. 10; Mait, 6. 82, (anu-) vyikhyindni, “comments”; pra~ 
tyikhya in BA. 6, 2. 8, ko hi tva? vam bruvantam arhati 
pratyiikhyitum, ‘who can refuse you.” 
"With vi the meaning is dis- (dispute) in vivad,' and ex- 
(explain) in vivac (with dat.), BA. 3. 8. 55 9.265 Oh. 6. 1. 65 























1 On Ch. 6. 1.6 and BA. 6, 1. 7, se0 above, p. 889. For the locative” 
cf. Katba 1. 29, yasminn idash vicikitsanti, “concerning which men 
here in doubt.” 
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3. 5; so vibra is explain, BA. 3. 4. 2 (absol. with vyfeaks and 
vynpadié), with ace. dat. BA, 4. 5. 4, With uktvi, “saying,” 
and prabrate proclaims” (nima), amantrito is addressed,” 
BA. 1. 4. 1 (2 1. 155 perph. pf. asin Oh, 4. 4, 1 and Kang. 
4. 19).! Blame” for paripravocan (tv), Oh, 4.10. 2 is 
doubtful (in the epic 12, 132, 6, vac alone has this meanings 
‘kag tarh vii vaktum arhati), As for vad ch,” ef, the use 
after adhthi, tench,” in Ch. % 1, 1, ‘tench! Iwill tench (tell) 
you farthor,” adhiti, .. tatasta drdhvam vakyydmi, ** Repeat.” 
(learn) is given by anu in anu-ah, “recite” (BA, 5, 14. 45 ef 
6. 8, 6)," anu-mantray (Kaus. 2, 16 ‘calls after him,” tam); 
BA. 6, 4. 5, with mantra; anuvacand anuvad, vedo. . anandkt 
tenot learned,” BA. 1. 4. 15 (5. 2. 8, anuvad “repeat”; anu- 
rate, ib, 16; yat kizheand 'noktam, ‘whatever one has earned,” 
ib. 1.'5. 175 antedna, ‘a learned man,” not common," BA. 2. 
1; Kang. 4. 1 (8. 2 anuvad, repeat"); Ob, 6. 1, 2; antiedna- 
tama, BA, 8, 1, 1; praénam anubrabi, answer the question, 
Mait. 4, 5 (Veda-anuvacana, BA, 4. 4, 22); anteya . . anuéisti, 
‘Tait, 1. 11. 1, ‘The causative of anuyac, as “invite,” with 
objective dative, anuvicayati somiya, ote., is not found here 
(as in Satras), ‘The epic admits it with objective genit. and 
ace, “promise to a person a thing.” Unusual words: Kirti is 
‘common but unique is the verb Kirtayet, Mait, 6. 29, dat. ace. 5 
of, upiyanakieti, “acknowledgment of,” BA. 6. 2 7% Instead 
of “spoken” we find vig necarati, ‘a voice rises,” BA. 4. 8. 
15; ef, uociritamatens (fabdas), Mait, 7. 11, “Talk,” bbigas in 
Kus. 2 4, with sam, api vitid va sambhigaminas tigthet, “let 
him’ stand to windward and converse” (later, epic, with acc.), 
‘On bhag ana lap (Maitri and Kgur. alone have gad) see below. 
‘Phe most general word for speak is vad often used without 
object, ¢. g. ‘let the pair speak first,” agre vadatim, Ch. 1. 8. 
93 of. vada, “speak,” BA. 8. 9. 10 ff, So avadan (AV. élapan) 
is a dumb man, BA. 4. 1. 2; yathé kadi avadanto vied, ‘like 


































1 Otherwise & is not used with words of speaking (hve, ‘call to one- 
seit”); there is no divad or &vac as in Vedic texts (on Alap, seo below). 

Some recite the Sivite! as an anugfubh . . one should recite it as a 
giyatri,” 8. anugtubham anvahus .. giyatrim eva sivitrim anubriyat; 
4. 6, 4. 14ff, anubravita vedam. 

‘Cf, Mbh. 8. 188, 12 and 9 51, 50, yo'ndciinah ea no mahiin, pendent 
to the proverb na hiyandis, as in 12, 824, 6, 
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the dumb not speaking with the voice,” BA. 6. 1.8, For this 
reason the combination vadati vied is regular, and when specch 
is personified she uses vad; compare vient vadanti and yena vig 
abhyudyate, Kena 1 and 4 (abbivad, “address,” ib, 17);' vied 
vadan, King, 2. Lf and 3. 2; yat kelyanah vadatis BA. 1, 8. 25 
and vadigyimy evi ham iti vik, “said speech, ‘I will speak,” 
BA, 1. 5.2L. In Ch, 5, 8. 6=BA. 6. 2, 5, vieam abhiigathas, 
and vieam bhigiti, BA. 6. 4. 18; ylivad bhvigate, “as long as 
he talks,” King, 2, 55 priya bhagase, BA. 2. 4, 4, there remains 
an old word not elsewhere used (till Ganda 4, 99 and Gita). 
Another rare but old word is lap, used in causative, Ch. 4. 
2. 6, alipayigyathis, “ make speak”; according to §,, alap®. 

Asa general word of utterance, * pronounce,” however, vac 
used as in Oh, 2, 22. 6, sarve svar ghogavanto balavanto 
vaktavyis, ‘all vowels are to be pronounced voiced and stron, 

“Called” is ueyate, Maitri 2. 6. So ‘ count” (not gan), yavanto 
nividy woyante, BA. 8. 9. 1; ikhyayante (ganagas), BA, 1. 4. 12. 

Perhaps the distinction is best. given at this period by vad 
speak, vac = say. ‘Thus “said elsewhere,” and 
fare anyatripy uktam, priguktam, Maitri 2. 6; 
5 and 5.2, 

Spoken words are indicated by “iti” without verb, passim, 
or with vao added, ity uktvi, Ch, 2 24, 10 ff: tathe °ti ha 
yajamina uviea, ib, 1. 11. 8; sometimes followed by a speech 
fending with another iti, as in Ch. 1. 11. 8, tathe ‘ty atha 
« « « iti, “yes (said he), but, ete.,” where the speech is resumed 
‘and then again marked as ended, So atho khalv aus, BA, 4. 
4.5 (4. 9 14) may rogister an objection, “but they say”; 
yet compare atho ’tipy ahus, iti (and moreover), Oh. 2% 1. 3. 
"No? said he, and ‘yos? said he, aro expressed by ne ‘ti ho *vilea 
and tathi or om ity uydea (ma. . iti “No!”), BA. 6. 21, 
eto. But a quotation is more often given with a set phrase, at 
in Maitri 2. 2, ity evaih by aha, ‘so he (one) says” (and so in 
ff, 4. 8; 4. 65 6. 1. ff); ity evai "tad aha, with ity abravit,* 


"But abhivac, abhyuktam, “declared,” is used only in a phrase, tad 
etad yok, BA. 4. 4, 28; Kus. 1. 6, slokena ; Mund. 8. 2. 10; Prag. 1.7. 

* Abravit is gnomic here : asti brahme'ti brahmavidyiivid abravid brah- 
‘madviiram idam ity evii'tad aha yas tapasi’pahatopipmi, “ Brabma 
‘sonays he that possesses brahuna-knowledge; this ia the braltma-door, 
also he says, who is freed from evil through austerity” (Comm. etad as 
‘ this"; but see below). 
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Maitri 4. 4; su ha smitha . . iti, BA, 5. 12.1; and the for- 
‘mula iti ha ami ‘ha followed by the name of the person quoted, 
Sandilyas, Ch. 3. 14. 4; Kiiugitakis, Kaug., 2. 1, 6; Painigya, 2 
2; Yajiavalkyas, BA. 1. 4. 3 (6. 1. 11). Another phrase is 
introduced by tad dha, as iv tad dha smd ha Prétydah pitaram 
.. iti, BAL 5 1% 1; tad (but 8. tad as brabma here) dho 
ous . iti, BA. 6, 1. 75 with uvaea, ity ho 'viea, Oh. L. 8, 3 ff, 
5. 12. 1; BA. 5, 14, 8; Maitei, 2. 25 Kena 26; sn ho ‘viien . . 
iti, Kany. 1. 14.9; Oh 1. 11.25 4. 8, 55 4 4 45 4 10.9 
and 5; BA. 8. 1. 25 Kath. 1. 45 te ho ‘ous, ib, 5; wvilen . . iti 
Oh, 4. 4. 5. 

‘The plural regulprly indicates “they say” (on dit); tad thus 
. . iti, BA. 8. 9.9 (ity Geakgate, ib.)'; ekf-bhavati na vadatt 
ey ahus, BA. 4. 4, 2; tad (uth py) hus . . iti (meaning by 
another iti), Oh. 2 1.25% 11. 15 (ity) eva ted ahus, Oh. 2. 1, 
Qand 3; tasmad ahus . . iti, ib. 8. 17, 6; with vadanti . . iti, 
Oh, 2. 2. 1, the subject is definite, brahmaviidinas; but in Ch, 
6. 4, 5, tad vidvaisa dhus; so Maitri 6. 7} “some say,” ity eka 
thus, BA, 5. 12. 1; ity uw hii "ka ahus, BA, 1, 8. 27 (5, 1% 1)5 
1. 5. 16; tad dhii "ka ahns, Kaus. 3, 2; Oh, 6, 2. 15 teat "ki 
thus. . iti, Maitri 6. 80. ‘The optative having this indefinite 
subject is suppliod by br: yas. . brayat . . iti, Oh, 1. 8. 65 
Drayat . . iti, “lot him say,” Oli, 8. 16. 9 i. 

‘Phe construction of these verbs may be arranged as above, 
thus: they take (a) an impersonal ace.; (b) a personal nec. ; 
(a)-++(b); (0) @ predicate ace. ; (@) an impersonal ace, and per- 
sonal dative; (e) a personal dative, Finally the ace, may be 
interpreted as the object not of address but of discussion (f) 
“about” which or whom something is sai 

(a) impers, aco. : kim bravimi, Ch, 6. 7. 2; tad bravitn Ch. 6. 
1. 45 ylim eva vicam abhigathis (tam eva me brihi, ref. above) 
satyazh vadati, Ch. 7. 1%. 1; (artham) vadet, ‘tell the subject,” 
Ch. 5. 11, 6; yad avocam. . iti . . ity eva tad avooam, “in 6 
ing this I said (meant) that,” Oh. 8. 15. 6; iti sa yadiha . . ity 
evai 'tad aha, “when he says . . he means,” BA. 1. 8. 28. 

(b) pers. aco.: putram aha. . iti, BA. 1. 5, 175 tath jayo 
rvica . . iti, Ch. 1. 10. 7} 4. 10. 2ff.; tam aha, Kiug, 1. 65 



















































© This is found in Ch. 1. 8. 6, ete. ; 
cakgate (v. L. indram ity), BA. 4. 2. 2 : 
ity Gcakgate, BA. 8 8, 9; THitt. 1. 8. 1, ete.; Kang, 
pratyfcaks is “refuse,” Thitt. 8. 10. 1; Kaus. 2. 1. 


j tam . . inda ity 
‘yad bhitarh ca... 
5 (a) and 15 (10) 5 
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Aiksitam huh satyash vade ’ti, BA. 3. 9. 285 pasyantam ahns . . 
iti, BA. 4. 1. 45 vieam (pers.) tens, BA, 1, 3. 25 anyad vadet, 
“speak to that other,” BA. 4. 8, 815 iti ha Kangitakih putram 
uviica, Ch, 1. 5, 2, 45 1. 8. 8, 65 tam uviiea, sa ha tam wviea . « 
iti, Oh. 1.10. 2, 81.54. 1. 85 4. 1. 754. 4 dy 55 5. 8. 15 5. 3. 
45 6. 7 3; iti ma bhagavin avocat, Ch. 1. 11, 45 usually in 
standing phrases, s& hii "mam uvdea .. iti, Ob, 4, 4, 25 tath ha 
pito "vaca. iti, ib. 6, 1. 15 tarh ho "vaea, King, 1. 94; Kena 
25; tin ho vice . . iti, Ch. 1, 12. 8; 5. 1. 7 U1, 4 and 15 
Miitri 2. 8; 4. 1, ete; BA. 8. 1. 9; atha ho "vies Satyayajfiam 
iti, Ob, 5. 13. L4f.; tia ha Prajapatir uvioa kim . . iti, Ob. 
8. 7. 84; atha hai nam. uviea. . iti. . iti ho ‘viea, “he 
addressed him and said,” Ch. 1. 11. 1. With iti may go tad 
eto, as in tad dha sma ha . . pitaram . . iti, BA. 5. 12. 1, where 
the pronoun may be adverbial or bring the clause under (a) ++ 
(b), below. : 

‘The clause above, tiu ha Prajipatir uvica kim, ete. Oh. 8. 
‘7. 8, implies “ask,” and this is not a rare connotation, of, 
hus in Ch. 8. 6.4. The accusative in a good many 
‘casos after & combination of verbs of speaking and transitive 
(motion) verbs as in Kang. 4. 1, Ajitadatrum otyo 'vilea ; . iti; 
Oh, 1.12. 2 tam: . upasametyo ’ous . . itisandgo ib. 35 4. 4. 85 
5.1. 7, pitaram etyo 'ons; ib. 12; of, tazh ho 'viek *nanusigya 
viva kila mi bhagavin abravid anu tvé 'Sigam iti, “he addressed 
him (saying) ‘without indeod instructing me spake (addressed ?) 
my lord (saying) Ihave instructed thee,” Oh, 5, 8. 4 (see note).* 

Thave beon at pains to give the many examples of this con 
struotion with other verbs in order to show its comparative 
rarity with bra, This marks the later epic style sharply from 
that of the Upanigads and is one of the countless minor points 






























‘hia verb anudis, “teach,” Ch. 4. 2 2, takes dat. and aco. in ann 

‘ma etith devatim édhi; obj. aco. in Kena 8 (tad) ; pers. ace. BA. 1. 6. 

7 ote.; Taitts 1. 11, 1} Ch. 4.2. 434. 9.2 ete, In Maite 4. 1. anusidbt 
‘tram (asmékam ! $0 Comm.) the words gatirany8 na vidyate follow, and 
{tis rather harsh to connect asmikam with this clause; but sev below. 
‘As there is always elsewhere an obj. pers. or impers. mé (above) would 

| eom to be governed by ananusigya. ‘Thero is no case of double acc. 
‘ith this verb (as in epic). The meaning teach may also be given by 
‘adbi-i, ag in TAitt, 8, 8. 1. by vijfidpaya, with two aco. (epic gen. as ‘say’ 
to), Ch, 6.5.4 (pers. ace. alone in phrase of Kaus. 1.1, eto.); Kus. 8.1, ete. 
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always emerging to correct unhistorical bias in regard to the 
age of the epic. 

‘With the optative, in Ch. 2. 22. 8, sa tva prativaksyatl ty enam 
brnyat; nii ‘vai ‘nam brityns pityhd "st ti, ib. 7. 15. 3 (answers 
to evai nam ‘lus, ib. 2, “say to him”); tat ced brayns . . 
iti (‘if they should say to him , . ” followed by sa brayit . - 
iti); ib. 7. 15, 45 8. 1. 1 ie. 

‘As a preterite, enam abravan . . iti, Ait. 1. 2. 
Ait. 1. 2. 3 (6, abratim); athai’nam abrama , . iti, BA, 
1; so ‘bravit Pataficalmh kipyash yajnikisis ca. . iti, BA, 3. 
7. 1 (three times) ; iti rajinam abravit, Maitri 1, 2; prajipatim 
abruyan (tath ho *vica), ib, 2. 1 and 8; tam abravit, Kagha 2. 
16 (no iti); and combined with a verb of instructing, Ch, 5. 3. 
4 (above). 

"These few cases should be compared with the multitude of 
pers. ace, after ab, vac, of the Upanigads and with the regular 
mim, tam, ete, abravit of the epic, where it has become a for 
mala, It is the more surprising since the preterite of bra with- 
‘out pers, ace, is common enough in Up. 

‘Unique is vad with person. acc, In Oh, 5. 3. 7%, yath ma 
tvam avadas, “since you have addressed me” (the construc- 
tion. belongs to a later period)’ It is not in the BA. 6. 2. 8 
parallel. 

In BA. 5, 14, 8, etad dha: vai tad Jangko Vaideho Budilam 
Aévatariévim uvica (yan nu ho tadgiyatrivid abrathi atha 
kathath hasti bhato vahast 'ti), there is a combination of the 
impersonal and personal accusative which, however, may be no 
more than a combination of the impers. as adv. with the person, 
ace,: J, spake thus to V.,” or “this following said J. to V.” 
‘The Comm. takes tat as tatra, “in this regard.” Compare the 
usual phrase tad dhai °tad in (4) below. ‘This combination of 
(a) and (b) is common enough later, but rare in the Upanignds. 
In go late.a thing as Pinda 1. 1, brahminam idam abruvan there 
is a parallel to yan mith vadasi, Giti 10. 14; but earlier Up. 








5 ti abravit, 











































1 PW. gives no examples earlier than the epic for vad, “address,” 
with pers, ace. ; but see below for a doubtful case in Ch. Of course 
abhivad in this senso is common BA., Ch., Kena, etc. ; also as “speak: 
abhyade, Ch, 4. 14. 2; samudire, “spoke among themselves,” 
fb, 4. 10. 4. (see below); vivad, * dispute,” locative, Ch. 9. 1. 6, etc. 5 
°, ib, 7. 16, 1 (Mitel 4, 6, atividy asi); anu’, Kup. 8.2; BA. 2.35 
prali', Katha 1. 15 (above). 
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seareely recognize the construction. Just as above we have 
vad uniquely with pers., go the earliest case here is with vad, 
yatha mi tata tadii "tin avadas, Ch. 5, 3, 5, But to under- 
stand this clanse it must be observed that with etiin the word 
praénin “questions” is to be supplied, and the construction 
may be that of a verb of asking, “as thou hast (said) asked 
me these (questions),” as just before this stands pafica mi 
praénin apriksit, “he asked me five questions,” with the 
(rogular) double ace, ‘The passage seems to be incomplete (so 
Deussen); in form it is like that of 5.8. 7 (above, yathi mi 
‘tvam avado yathi). Another passage in Chand. also presents a 
Gifficulty like that of the combination-constrnetion spoken of 
above: 5. 11. 7, tén ho "viiea pritar vah prativaktd ’smt ’ti . 
tin ha *nupantyai vai "tad uviiea, “he addressed them (saying) 
«Twill reply to you inthe morning . . thus [this] even with- 
out initiating them he said.” Here the personal acc. induced 
primarily by the, gerund and etad is adverb rather than object 
(i. e. “without initiating them he spoke as follows”). Gom- 
pare below (d) the note on prati-compotinds, 

Tt is a mark of the lateness of Maitri' that the personal 
object in this class of verbs is found in the genitive, tad asmilkam 
brohi (ef. anusidhi asmakam, above, but the latter is doubtful), 
2, 8, preceded by vidya. . asmakam bhagavath Maitrind "khyatd 
"hath te kathayigyami, So in 4, 6, sreyah katamo yal so ‘smikam 
rahi, “tell us which is the better part (not with Max Maller 
‘Gwyhich is best for us"), Also in 7 10, etesiim uktam, “declared 
to.” In 1. 2 (6c, Stmatattvam), no (=asmabhyam acc. to 
Ramat.) brahi, may be genitive (the genit. in BA. 6. 2 6, 
minugindm brahi, is partitive). In Svet, 6. 28 (also a late 
Up.) tasyii ‘to kathiti hy arthih prakédante mabitmanas, the 
genitive may depend on kath (as above in Maitri), especially 
‘sinco prakié (@ common verb) takes no such (Up.) objective 
case, Later Sk., though retaining the dative as well, uses this 
igenit, construction; doubtful are me, te, Giti 10. 19, hanta te 























Of. also the late vocabulary; sfeay, “desoribe,” 9. 1; uéan 
2, 7; bbititman, tanmiitra, mahbhita, 8. 25 cakravartir, 1 
6. 10, 16; mitzka, 7. 11, These words are all late (cf. my Great Epic, p. 
88 ff); ef, also gad, which, as nigad, occurs in Sitras (in Bibb. 8. 88. 
it takes double ace,), and once in Ksur. Up. 10, otherwise only in Maitri 
4.2, gathith jagdda, Cf, also nafa, xanga, ete, in Maitri 7. 6 
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kathayigyimi, ete, In Kena 82, kt ta upanigad . . ta upaniga- 
dam abrima, the te is probably dative (as below). 

‘The predicate ace. (¢) is not often found but is represented 
(both adj, and noun) sufficiently in the older Up., no bhavan 
puri’nusistin avocat, “you said I was instructed,” BA. 6, 2. 3 
(o ib, 1. 5, 17, patram . . lokyam thus); the periphrasis with 
iti, hur darsaparyamisiv iti, “they assert the new- and fulle 
moon sacrifices” (to be intended), tb. 1. 6.2. Of. Smanoyuktam 
bhakto'ty ahus, Katha 3. 4 (8. 1, vadanti with pred, acc), In 
Ch, mahintam asya mahiminam ahus, “great they say is the 
greatness of him,” 4. 3. 7; of. yan na suvijfleyam attha, Katha 
1. 225 indriyini haydin dbus, ib. 8. 4; 6. 10; yeni ‘hur mano 
matam, “whereby they say thought is’ thought,” Kena 5; tam 
dhur agryam purngam mabiintam, Svet. 3. 19. Compare 
BA. 4. 4. 9, tasmin .. ntlam ahus, “on it they say is dark-blue,” 

‘As predicate with vac, “teach,” pripath ca hi 'smii tad 
Akaéath co ‘ous, “they taught him (declared to him) that 
(Brahma) as breath,and space,” Ch, 4. 10, 6 (after asmii pra- 
bravia, “let us teach hin 

With vad, Taitt. 1. 1. 1, tvam eva brahma vadisyfimi, “I 
will declare thee as Brahma,” only here and ff, (1, 12. 1), till 
the later Up. 

After a vorb of poreeption it is noticeable that the nom, in a 
mile may stand in agreoment with the obj. accus.: ti aéme 
‘va... sthinur iva tigthamind apadyat, ‘he saw them (ace.) 
standing (acc.) like a stone (nom.), like a post (nom.),” Maitri 
2. 6; of. with kar, ibid., sa vayur ivi ‘tminah kytva, “making 
himself (aco.) like wind (nom.).” 

‘The impersonal aco, and personal dative (a). ‘The construction 
is too common to require a heap of instances; it will suffice to 
show how contiguous, almost insoparable in Sk. are the shades 
of meaning in “speak,” “proclaim,” teach,” as rendered in 
English; to illustrate the usual phraseology; and to interpret 
doubtful by means of certain examples, ‘The points can be 
taken together. 

tam (udgitham) . . Udaraéindilyayo ‘ktvo ‘viea. . . iti, “on 
declaring (teaching) this to U. he said. .,” Oh. 1. 9. 8; tad 
ahai ‘tad... Krgniyo ‘ktvo 'vica :. iti, Oh. 3.17. 6 (bere the 


"pie covatraction with ace has dat, e.g. kathayainiaa Satrughniya 
eats, R71. 5 
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pronoun refers to the view just explained); tad dhai ‘tad 
Brahma Prajipataya uviea . . puteiya pith. proviien . . tat 
putriya . . prabrityat, Ch. 3, 11, 4-5; tad dhii ‘tat Satyakimo 
Tabilo Gosrutaye . . uktvo *viea yady apy enac chuskiya 
sthinave briyat. . iti, Ch. 5, 2. 3. Here the same 00 
tion is used with the verb of speaking and that of proclaiming 
or teaching, viz, the dative of the person, and this is the case 
in brahma me vaksyati, BA, 2. 1. 15, as i, 2. 5, 16, idaih vai 
tan madhu. . Asvibhyiim aviea, So tat tubhyam avocan, BA, 
6. 2. 45 tia vidyaih tubhyai vakayami, ib. 8 (ef, ib. 6. 3. 7). 
Henee in te ‘hah tad vaksyimi, BA, 4, 2. 1; tad eva mo brahi, 
ib. 2 4, 85 tau (prainin) me brabi, ib, 3. 8, 2 (‘tell i. 
answer me these questions”; but in 1, ‘I will ask him two 
questions, double ace, with prakgyami, followed by tin con me 
vakgyati); yat te kaéeid abravit, ib, 4, 1. 25 brahmanaé ca te 
pAdam bravint 'ti bravitu me bhagavin iti tasmfii ho *viea . . 
agnig te pidath vakte "ti, ote., Oh. 4. 6, 2-6. 1 ff.; Dhagavitis 
tv ova me kime briiyit, Ch. 4. 9, 2; tan me bhagavin bravitu, 
Oh. 7. 1. 6ff.; tamevano brahi, Ch, 5, 11. 6; uktd ta upanigad, 
Kona 82; the same dative is to be assumed as follows prabra, 
6. g., prabraby asma iti tasmai hi tprocyai'va, Oh, 4. 10.2. Of. 
brahma te bravani, Kéug. 4, 1; tat te braviini, Kagha 2 16 (tim 
uvien tasmai, Katha 1, 15, tam uvied ‘igire, Mund. 1. 1. 2). 
So also with a verb of explaining, tam me vyfeakgva, BA. 8. 4, 
1; (otad) vyikhydeydmi te, vyficaksinasya to menididhyasasva, 
BA. 9. 4.4224. 5, 5; yonas tad vyieacaksire, Kena 3 (vica- 
caksire, 14, 10, 18); tath con mo na vivakeyasi, BA. 8. 9. 26. 
‘The construction is just that of giving something to one; cf. 
‘the parallel in Mbitri 6. 29, etad gubyatamam . . ni’sintiya 
Kirtayet . . sarvagunasampanniya dadyat, 

So also pratipad ‘ declare,” which occurs with vicam as early 
as RY., takos acc, and dat.; prakgyanti mim . . tebhyo ma sar- 
yam iva pratipatsye, “they will question me and I shall very 
likely not declare to (answer) them everything.” Ch. 6.11. 8 
(aco. without dat. ib. 6.7 4)." 




















Fin BA. 1.4. 8 pratipede ia declared” (no pers. obj.), but ib. 8. 8. 1, 
‘as in Oh. 4. 9. 2 itis “ replied” (to aquestion). Usually in speech-words 
‘prati takes an ace. pers., as in Ch. apfecham mitarah si m& pratya~ 
bravit, “I dsked mother, she answered me” (as follows), Ch. 4. 4. 45 tam 
wha parah pratyuvdca, “and the other answered him,” Ob, 4, 1. 8 and 
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(e) personal dative without non-personal accusative, Here it 
is not always clear whether the word means ‘declare (this to) ” 
or simply “speak (to).” In many cases the iti following or 
the object to be supplied suggests that the former is the proper 
meaning, as also when the passive form implies “addressed” as 
‘instructed ” (te . . tatho’ktasya may’, ‘of thee thus instructed 
by me,” Ch, 1. 11, 5). ‘Thus in Ch, 4. 5, 25 6. 31, te pfidam 
bravini ti, bravitu me bhagaviin iti, tasmai ho 'viiea. . iti (with 
paragraph of instruction before iti), it is evident that bra- 
vita = pra® and uviea is “declared (it) to him,” Similar is the 
tasmii ho 'viiea in 4, 2. 5, although no iti follows (egnis te 
pidaih vakti, 4. 6.1, ete, shows the object). Compare ib. 
4. 10, 4, atha hi ’gnayah samudire . . hanté ’smai prabravime 
‘ti, tasmili ho ‘ous . . iti; 4, 14, 1-8, te ho ous . . defiryas tu te 
gatish vakto ‘ti. . kim. , te ‘vocan , . ahath tu tad vakgyami 
. . bravitu me, . tasmai ho ’vaca, although no iti follows the 
final word, and uvfia may here be rendered ‘he spoke to him” 
or “he declared it to him.” But it is safe to assume that the 
dative regularly implies an accompanying accusative, asin kathash 
te ni? vaksyam (of, tasmii hi *procya, 4, 10. 2, “not teaching 
him”), “why shouldn't I have told (taught) you,” 5, 9. 5, save 
in cases where an iti precedes. But even with a precedent iti it 
ig probable that an aco, is really to be supplied, ‘Thus in BA. 
3, 7.1, after a description of the string and ‘inward director,” 
fg desoribed by the Gandharva, Gautama says iti tebbyo ‘bravit, 
tad shath veda, which may be ‘thus he spoke to them (and so T 
Know)” or thus he described (it) to them (and I know it).” 
‘Phe latter, however (of. abravit with aco. just before), is prefera- 
ble. Maller translates, ‘Thus did he say to them, and I know 
it”; Deussen, ‘da erklirte er es jenen, und go weiss ich es.” 
In BA. 4, 1, 2 (preceded in 1 by tazh ho 'vaca), abravin me . . 



































2, B(ib, 6, 11, 7, prativakta ‘emi, without objective, and so pratisusriva, 
ib. 4. 6, 1and elsewhere). The apparent double acc. in Ch. 7. 15. 2 with 
pratyah is due to ono being used adverbially, pitararh kishcid bhyéam 
iva pratyiha, ‘he answered his father something rude mewhat 
rudely), In AV. this combination has only ace. impers. obj. ; in Kiug. 
1. 9 tarh yah pratyiha, tam pratibriyat (pratt with dakg and with 
‘Akchy8, BA, 6.2.8; Kdug. 2.1; Taitt. 8.10.1, is speak again "="‘refuse,” 
‘ko hi tv evam bruvantam arbati pratyaikhyditum, ete,). InKatha t. 1.15 
pratyavadat tat) is “ repeated” (alate meaning). “Address” (aco.) and 
“reply (absol.), are ah and pratyah, BA. 1. 5, 17. 
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viig vai brahme "ti, ‘he said to me . . ‘speech is Brahma’,” the 
quotation corresponds to a preceding yat te késeid abravit, “what 
any one did say to you,” and in the following, na me ‘bravit bas 
an object accusative understood (‘he did not tell to me the rest 
ing-place”). In BA. 5. 2. 1ff, bravitu nas. . tebhyo hii’tad 
akgarain uvden da iti . . dimyate ’ti na atthe "ti (the next begi 
enam fieus, “they addressed him”), there ean be no doubt 
(pace PW.) that nas is dative, as in BA, 5, 12, 1, tasma u bai 
Yad uvaea vI ti, ete. ; of. tivin (vidyith) ty ahaa tubbyath vakg- 
yimi (cited above). 

But in (tt 12. 8, nivasigyasi mayy eva ata Qrdhyath, na sarh- 
fayah, “after this” is unquestionably the meaning of ata 
trdhvam, So also in BA, 4, 8. 14 ff. ata ardhyath vimokgiya 
DrOhi and in Ob, 7 1. 1, tatas ta ardhvaih vaksyimi, the only 
places where this phrase appears with verbs of speaking, it is 
etter to take the phrase adverbially than (as Deussen does) 
equivalent to a noun, ‘speak farther than this for salvation,” 
«© will speak to you farther than this.” It would bo to draw 
too fine a line to say that the dative cannot still be used alone; 
although the tendency is to restrict the dative after a verb of 
speaking to instances where tho direct object is expressed or 
understood. 

‘An apparent difference between sg. and pl, is observable in 
Prana, ‘Thus in 1, 2 tin ha sa rsir uvilea, . sarvath ha vo 
vakaydima iti, ‘the seor addressed them with the words I will 
tell you (it) all,” but ib. 4, tasmii sa ho 'viiea, and so in 2. 25 3. 
2 (also te ‘ham bravimi); 4. 2; 6. 2 (6, 1, tam abruvam and te 
ni’vaksyam); 6. 2; but in 6. 6 again, tin ho *viea, In both 
tuviea means “said to,” followed by what is said; but when the 
dative is used an explanation follows, so that it is equivalent to 
«J will teach you as follows,” ‘he taught them as follows”; 
whereas no explanation follows in the case of tin uviea, one 
example of this introducing and the other concluding the whole 
Aiscussion, “he addressed them” (but without instruction), a 
is the case with tam abravam, ‘I addressed him.” 

Soin Katha, vac and britwith personal ace, are “speak to,” 1. 
45 1. 16, with ace, of thing, expressed or understood, “tell” 
prabra), ¢, g. brii nas tat, ‘explain it to me,” 1. (18, 14) 15, 
29; ef. 2. 15, tat te (padam) sazhgrahena bravimi (ib, 6. 6) with 
Gité 8, 11, tat te pada sazagrahena pravakgye. In 1. 16, the 
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genitive depends not on the verb of speaking but on tustas, 
atha ‘sya mrtyuh punar eva ha tugtah. 

(8) ‘The aconsative “about” whom or which anything is 
said. ‘This is a recognized type, but it is not common in Up. 
and certainly a good many (if not all) cases even here are really 
ace, after a verb of declaring or addressing, For example, in 
BA, 3. 9, 10, veda vi aluni tin prrugua ,, pardyanair yam 
tha, “L know the person whom thow declarest: (ax) the final 
sources” although “of whom (i. ¢. about whom) thow speak- 
est” (Maller) is correct enough as an English version. Again, 
in BA, 6. 4, 28, tath vi otam ahur atipita bata "bhos, Maller and 
Deusen render ‘they say of such a son”; but the second per- 
‘son shows that the literal meaning ix “they address him with 
the words ‘thou has become superior to thy fathor’,” (0 Boht- 
Ting). Compare BA. 3. 9. 22, pratirapais jatam ahur hydayad 
iva srptas . . iti, “they say to ason who is the image of his 
father ‘slipped out of the heart?” (better than with Bobtlingk 
they say of a son”). Such also is the meaning given by Boht- 
Ling and Maller (not by Deusen) to the ace. in BA. 1. 4, 8, sa 
yo ‘nyam dtmanah priyam bravayam brdyiit priya rotsyat 
*évaro ha tathai "va ayat, ‘he may be sure of it who says ‘he will 
Jose what ix dear? to one who declares another than the self (to 
be) dear.” It is at least very doubtful whether anyone of 
those examples is to be rendered by “about.” In the passive 
construction, as in Ob, 4. 1. 4, 80 maydi ‘tad uktas (not 
“spoken about” but) “herewith is he declared by me” is the 
literal meaning. So in the constant uso of hus, as in ity ovai 
nara thus, ‘so they declare him,” Ch. 7% 6, 2; kam enam 
fittha, ib, 4.1.3, 5; adadinam . . ahur dsuro bate "ti, ib. 8, 8 
6; satyaih vadantam Shur dharmayh vadatl ’ti, “they declar 
that one who speaks true speaks right,” BA, 1. 4. 14 (compare 
instances of predicate with iti, above). Similar is the usage 
with ficaks, not only in tax Skanda ity ficakgate, ‘him they 
call Skanda,” Ch. 7. 26, 2; yad yajiia ity dcaksate, “what they 
call sacrifice,” Ch. 8. 5. 1; sa brahma tyad ity caksate, 
“breath (sa, se. prlinah) is brahma that yon, they say,” BA, 3, 
9. 9{ but also in tasmid enam svapiti "ty deakgate, ‘they 
declare him asleep,” Ch. 6. 8. 1 (not with PW., deshalb sagt 















































Vin Kit. 1. 8, 18, kim ib ‘nyath vivadigat, the meaning seems to be 
‘“yehat would one say (to be) other (this form, "vAvadigator VA'vadigat (2), 
is found in the Penares text as well as in Xnandis.). 
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man von ihm), predicate with iti as if doubleace, All these go 
ack to and rest in the utterance-idea solely, “one proclaims 
it,” with or without predicate. Compare ne 'yliyate svapitl ty 
Geakgate, (when a man) does not move they declare he sleeps,” 
Pragna 4, 2; goasvam ila mahime ’ty aeaksate, “they regard 
cattle as greatness,” Ch, 7. 24, 2; vatsaih jitam hur atrpiada 
iti, BA. 1. 6. 25 purugam pretam ahur vyastansisata 'syé "igiint 
Aeseribe the dend with the words ‘his limbs have 
BA. 8.7% 2 So smivad with ace, and following 
quotation, Ait.Br. 3. 2 is “together desoribing the child they 
say ‘it wants to hear.’ ‘Tho expression “about” is rendered 
clearly by the locative, not only with vivad (med.), above, but 
with this saavad, as in BA. 2. 1, 2 and the corresponding pas- 
sage in Kius, 4. 1, mi mai *tasmin sashvadigthia (v. 1, sazhva- 
dayigthts, ‘do not address me (v. 1. make me converse) about 
him.” Of, agnihotre samadite (v. 1. tdatuh), BA. 4. 3. 1 
‘An emendation in this last passage makes sam enena vadigya iti 
‘out of sa mene na vad , & doubtful form for this period.’ 

In the Upanishad period, as in that of the Smibitis, I 
havo gone very minutely into the construction of words of 
speaking, because they have never been exhaustively worked 
over and the material is syntactically important, ‘To sum 
up: The earliest Vedic use admits a dative of the person 
after a verb of speaking, whether an accusative (of what is 

ia) accompanies the dative or not. At the end of the Rig 
‘Veda and in the Atharva Veda (where the Inter Brabmanio 
style is beginning to got the upper hand), this construction 
yields to the use of ,a personal acousative after some of the 
Verbs of speaking, just as the dative with “praiso” or “sing” 
yields to the accusative, In the Upanishads, the usage is Brah- 
manic, that is, the acousative has become regular, but the dative 
js algo found occasionally, and as with other verbs (and in 
patois) tho objective genitive begins to be substituted (compare 
sparb, “desire,” first with dative, later with genitive of thing 
‘or porson, and also with acc, of pers., and as “envy,” in its 
later sense, with ariy of the three eases). 












































The Comm. as “he thought I will not say anything to,” na vadigye 
‘kith cid api r&jfle. For reasons against the sam enena ¥. 1, of. Deussen, 
Sechzig Up., p. 408. 
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In concluding (for the present) this investigation of the 
ative case, I would call attention again to the point so often 
ignored by classical scholars, to whom the dative still remains 
a *porsonal case,” that, namely, the great mass of dutive inyint- 
tives must be duly weighed in the balance of meaning before 
‘one can pronounce the ease especially a case of personal regard, 
‘Phe dative is quite as much an infinitive case as it is a personal 
‘caso; is, in fact, the chief infinitive case, Then again, ax to its 
being a place-case and as to the identity (from vagueness) of 
ablative and dative in Sanskrit plurals, we have living specie 
‘mens as parallels, For example, as friend Grierson reminds 
me, there is the Shin ending @, ‘‘to” and “from,” the word 
itself meaning “place,” and being used with person or place 
indifferently to indicate “to” or “from” according to the con- 
text (see Ling, Surv., vol. 2 p. $2). 
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‘Tho anna! mating ofthe Society was held in Philadelphia, 
Pa,, on Thursday and Friday of Easter week, April 4th and 
5th, in. the rooms of the American Philosophical Society, 104 
South sth street, 

"Phe following members wero present at one or more of the 
scasions: 








Barton, Foote, Jastrow, Ogden, 
Barret, Gotthetl, Towett, Oliphant, 
Bender, Gray, Tobnston, —__‘Peritz, 

Borry, Gray, ‘Miss Lotson, Prince, 
Bloomfield, Tanman, | Mrs. Stevenson, 
Bolling, ‘Metheny, © Toy, 

Brown, Michelson, Ward, 
Chandler, Montgomery, Welden, 

Clay, ‘Williams, F. W. 
Collite, ‘Williams, Talcott 
Currier, Mueller, ‘Woods, 

Easton, Nies, ‘Yohannan. 
Ember, ‘Miss Hussey, Oertel, 

Fisher, ‘Jackson, A. V. We 


‘Total, 88 


‘The first session began on ‘Thursday morning at quarter past 
eloven, with Professor Toy in the chair 
Tn the absence of Professor Moore, the chair appointed Pro- 
fessor Hopkins to aot as Recording Secretary. 
“Phe reading of the minutes of the last meeting, held in New 
Haven, Gonn., April 17th and 18th, 1906, was dispensed with, 
vou. xxviml Fa 
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having already been printed in the Twenty-seventh volume of 
the Society's Journal. 

‘On motion of Professor Lanman it was voted to omit in 
future from the manuseript record of the minutes such matter 
fas is to appear in printed form in the Society's Journal. 

‘The Committee of Arrangements, through Dr. Taleott 
Williams, welcomed the Society to Philadelphia, and announced 
that the University Clab extended its privileges to the mem- 
ders of the Society during their stay in Pl in; that a 
Juncheon would be given to the 
‘Phursday at one o'clock; that the Historical 
Society to a reception on ‘Thursday evenings and that arrang 
ments had been made for a dinner on Friday evening at seven 
clock, at the Hotel Edoward, 

"Phe moceeding sessions of the Society were appointed for 
‘Mhurxday afternoon at half past two, Friday morning at ten, 

y 





















and Friday afternoon at half past two. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Hopkins, reported 
as follow: 

‘Letters of acceptance have been received from all those 
elected to membership at the last meeting with the exception 
Of two eleoted to corporate membership. It is desirable that 
jembers should not be proposed for membership in future 
before their assent has been received. Several members table 
to be present have sent greetings to the Society. A notice was 
received from the Smithsonian Institution announcing the death 
fof Samuel Piorpont Langley, lute Seoretary of that institution. 
‘Do the list of our exchanges have been added Al-Machrig, The 
Catholic Press, Beirut, Syrin; Le Mondo Oriental, Upsala, 
Sweden; and the American Journal of Archeology. ‘The Free 
‘Museum of Science and Art, University of Penna. has been 
‘added to the list of recipients of the Journal, 

‘The following extract from a letter received from Mr. 
Montgomery Schuyler, of the American Fegation at Bucharest, 
yelative to his former residence in Siam, was then read by the 
Corresponding Secretary: 


Hitherto the French are the only people to take an interest in the 
‘wonderful rains in Siam and Indo-China, but I am sure that we could 
do fine work in that field if the attention of our Orientalista were drawn 
to itia the proper manuer, The number of fascinating problems for the 
investigator in that part of the world is so large that I was simply over 
whelmed during my residence in Siam, and my transfer to Roumania 
‘and Servia after a year gave me too little opportunity for study in the 
Far East . . . Even the inscriptions in Sanskrit which ate being con- 
‘stantly found in Siam in the rained “wats” have never been properly 
studied by well-equipped students, Oneday asI was walking by chance 
‘on one of the terraces of the large temple at the town of Prapatoom 1 
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‘came across an inscription in Devanagari characters which I am sure 
‘would have been of interest, but unfortunately I was not able to stop to 
make a satisfactory tracing of it and I have never been there since that 
time, If the Carnegie or some other fund would devote a small part of 
its revenue to aiding archeological research in Siam it would bo well 
repaid by the results, ‘The Pali used in the Siamese Buddhist works is 
another subject full of interest. 





‘Phe President of the Society, Professor ‘Toy, has handed his 
resignation to the Secretary. Professor Torrey, as will appear 
from the report of the editors, ns resigned from the post of 
Semitic editor. 

‘The Secretary has to announce the death of the following 
members of the Society. 


. HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Professor Ceriani, of the Ambrosian Library at Milan, 
Professor Ferdinand Justi, of Marburg, Germany. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Professor Hoppin, of Yale University. 
Rev. Mr. B, J. Young, of Waltham, Mass, 


SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF RELIGIONS. 


Rev, Charles 8, Sanders, of Atnta, Turkey, 
William W, Nowell, of Cambridge, Mass, 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


Professor G. I. Ascoli, of Milan, 
Dr. A. G, Baspati, of Athens, Greece, 


‘Pributes were paid to Professors Ceriani and Ascoli by Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield; to Professor Ceriani by Professors Lanman 
‘and Gottheil; to Professor Justi by Professor Jackson; to Pro- 
fessor Hoppin and Rev, Mr. Sanders by Professor Hopkins; 
and to Mr. Newell by Professor Toy. 

"The report of the ‘Treasurer, Professor F. W, Williams, was 
presented, as follows: 


‘The Treasurer has the honor of presenting his annual report of the 
financial condition of the Society to its members. ‘The items in his 
‘account do not differ materially from those of preceding years except- 
{ng in the sum of $800.60 devoted to binding, a sum which will have to 
‘be nearly doubled this year before the periodicals and journals in the 
brary are brought into asafe and useful condition. ‘This expenditure 
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has been more than offset during the past year by the receipt of $411.54 
tromsnles of our own publications, an unusual amount which we cannot 
hope to equal in another year. The cost of printing the Journal of the 
Society comes to $1720.10, which with the honorarium to its editors 
fand incidental expenses brings the total yearly disbursement to almost 
exactly $2000.00, not including charges for the library. Against this 
expenditure we have received this year a gross revenue of $1007.84—a 
decidedly larger amount than our average. ‘The deficit hax heen met 
by withdrawing $496.48, the Life Membership Pund and accrued inter- 
eat deposited in the Suffolk Savings Bank. As the Bradley and Cotheal 
Funds eanot be used for the general expenses of the Society, there are 
now only the remaining accumulations of some §225,00 in accrued fnter- 
feat and the thirteen shares of Bank Stock to be drawn upon to meet an 
‘inna defieit of about $400.00, which may be considered as normal under 
tho present policy of the Society, To maintain the high quality of its 
scholarly work and influence the Society should be ablo to count upon 
the mupport of at least three hundred and fifty paying members and the 
interest upon invested funds to the amount of ten thousand dollars, 





RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY THE TREASURER OF THE 
"AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER 81, 1906, 

Reoewns. 

Balance from old account, Deo. 81, 1005, $ 482,79 

Dues (208) for 1006 
(64) for other years ... 
(18) for Hist. 8. R. Sect, 
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STATEMENT. 
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in) "320.00 
SB 
2 10-50 
69.63 
81,04 
34 
891.78 


$6,040.25 $5,701.97 


Profewsor fackson reported on the subscription made by 
members of the Society to the Oriental Bibliography and 
asked for further contributions, 

‘Phe report of the Auditing Committee, Mr. J. D. Jackson 
and Mr, A. P, Stokes, was presented through the Secretary, as 
follows: 

In the absence of my colleague, Mtr. John Day Jackson, Ihave made 
fan audit of the accounts of the American Oriental Society and hereby 
cortify that T have examined the account-books of the Treasurer of the 
Sociaty and have found the same correct, and that the foregoing state- 
owing the total asseta to be $5701.07 and the total receipts and 
foxponses for the year to balance at $2000.08 is correct I have also 
compared the bills and vouchers, and statements of balances accom 
‘anying the same and have found them to be correct. 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES, Jn. 
Auuditor for the Society. 


‘Phe Librarian, Professor Hanns Oertel, presented his report, 

as follows: 
‘A Sravemnt ov HR Present CONDITION AXD Uncunt, Nexps oF 
‘rie LIBRARY 
of the American Oriental Society submitted to the members at the 
“Aprit meeting at Philadelphia, 1907. 

Article TI of tho constitution of the American Orlental Society 
‘enumerates four ‘objects contemplated by this Society.” Of these 
four the third and the fourth involve an expenditure of money. ‘They 
fare! "8, The publication of memoirs, transactions, vocabularies, and 
‘other communications presented to the Society ” and “4. ‘The collection 
of a library and cabinet.” 

It is thus clear that the founders of the Sooiety and the framers of 
{ta constitution wisely attributed equal importance to the publication of 
‘the Society's Journal and the collection of the Society's Library. As 
the Journal was to be an outlet for the scientific activity of the Society 
0 ita Library was intended to become a handy too! for its members and 
‘an important depository for Oriental books in this country. 
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But in the matter of money appropriations this theoretical and 
desirable equality of the Journal and the Library has never received 
recognition. 

‘Tho annual appropriations for the publication of the Joumal are 
about $1900 (viz, about $1700 for the printing of the Journal and $200 as 
honorarium for the editors). The annual appropriation for the Library 
turually has been about $20 (i. . just enough to defray the cost of post- 
tage and express). At no time has it been sufliient to allow even the 
Dinding of our secessions, which hns resulted in an accumulation of 
many unbound volumes. ‘The past year was the first in which the sum 
‘of $570 was drawn from the treanury for the purpose of binding & part 
of the large accumulation of unbound volumes, 

‘The policy of assuming that the Library will run itself tends to 
result in loss and disorder and cannot safely be continued in the future. 
‘There are two logical ways of dealing with the Society's Library. 
One is to leave it in a chaotic state and destroy its usefulness but effect, 
a saving of money. ‘The other is to make it useful to our members 
and keep it in proper condition. (It should be borne in mind that see 
tion IV of the By-Laws imposes upon the Librarian the duty of keep= 
ing a catalogue of all books belonging to the Society.) ‘The minimum 
‘cost of this has been estimated in the Report which follows, An 
inadequate, careless, or incomplete cataloguing will be a source of ve 
tion oply, involving the outlay of money without obtaining adequate 
roturns. 

‘The experienco of the past year has clearly shown that in the man- 
agement of a Library of the size of ours there is a largo amount of 
work with which the Librarian cannot be charged. Just as little as the 
editors of the Journal can be expected to set type, print, and mail the 
Tournal (though a saving might thus be effected), just so little can the 
Librarian be charged with the clerical work of typewriting catalogue- 
‘cards, labelling, accessioning, and acknowledging. In the present 
stato of the Library the supervision of theso things and assistance in 
cataloguing consumes a very large amount of time and is all that can 
be expected of him, Provision should be made so that competent help 
‘may be procured and paid for. In this case, and in this caso only, can 
‘we hope to have within reasonable time a Library which, by means of 
4 carofully printed catalogue, will be useful to all our members and of 
‘which the Society need not be ashamed, 

As the Treasurer's Report shows an annual and chronic defeit of 
about 8300 and as the appropriation for the Journal cannot be cut 
own without most seriously interfering with the Soviety's activity and 
standing, it becomes a most serious and pressing problem to take at once 
‘such steps as will increase the Society's revenues. 


WL. The work done this year ; April 1906-Aprit 1007. 
‘The work done during the past year consisted 
‘A. In drafting a general scheme for cataloguing the Society's 
Library: 
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B, In cataloguing a part of the old books; and 
. Im taking care of the accessions, 
‘The old books catalogued were 
1, The printed manuscript-catalogues. 
2} Tho Bibliotheca Indica (8 series) and the Bombay Sanskrit Series. 
8, The Serials of which the Society has about 100 seta in progross of 
publication and 60 no longer published. 

In the majority of cases these books, before they could be catalogued, 
had to be bound and labelled. Much time is consumed tu prepa 
some of them for the binder (e. g, tho volumes of the Bibliothe 
Jhaiea}, The character of oar books is, moreover, such that the gather- 
ing of the data necessary for properly cataloguing them requires not 
only much'time and labor but also assistance of a very high class, 
oth dificult to obtainand expensive. ‘The task was further complicated 
by the necessity of making out lists of the volumes wanting in every 
fories, ‘These lists of desiderata were mailed in February to the Learned 
Socirtios, Academies, oto, with which the Society exchanges, with a 
request to assist us, a8 {8% as possible, in completing our sets, and it 
hoped that these requests will meet with a generous xesponse. This 
particular phase of the work, however, impressed in the strongest pos- 
ble way the absolute necessity of keeping a careful watch over our 
terial nevessions, in order to avoid gaps which often cannot be filled 
Atter the lapao of w certain time, 

“About 1590 voluues have been Zabel and about 1600 volumes have 
eon catalogued. 

‘Bxpuvses, For the binding of books $900.06 were spent, Tn order to 
help dotraying this expense a oircular letter addrossed to the larger 
Libraries of the world was sont out, offering to them the fall set of our 
Tournal at tho reduced price of $08.76 and single volumes at 20s dis- 
count. Ava consequence, $204 were turned into the treasury, recetved 
from auch special sales of our Journal, aud a bill for $63.76 is still out- 
ftanding. (This sum of §207.70 is over and above the usual sale of the 
Journal.) 

For the rest of the work none of the Society's money has been 
expended, But a statement of the cost is here appended. 

The work done in preparing the books for the binder and labelling 
them may be estimated at 40 working days of an assistant at $2. This 
floor not include the expert help necessary to prepare volumes ike thove 
of the Bibliotheca Indica for the binder, but takes into account the 
simple manual work only. 

‘2, The work done in cataloguing the books may be estimated at $256. 
‘This is on the supposition that 85 working days at $8 would be consumed 
in this work, which allows for about 18 titles a day. The natare of the 
books in our Library makes such a figure, if anything, too high; and 
the wages are put at an exoeedingly low figure. 

"To this should bo added 

For assisting in drafting the general plan for the arrangement of 
the Society's Library, 8 days! services of a cataloguer at $8, amounting 
to $8. 
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For making out, ete., of the list of desiderata 10 days’ time of 
euch a cataloguer, amounting to $80. 

‘The sum total of the cost of eataloguing this portion of the old books 
of the Library would, therefore, have amounted to $374, 

‘To this should be added about $05 for taking care of the annua 
accessions to the Library (accessioning, acknowledging, ete,). [See the 
detailed statement below, IV.) 

‘The money value of the work so far expended on the Society's 
Library, excluiive of binding, janitor services, and other items of such 
‘character, is therefore equivalent to about $436, figuring wages at the 
owest possible cost, In reality $500 would probably come nearer to 
‘what we should have bad to expend on this work, For the successtu 
completion of this work the Society stands indebted to Miss Margaret 
D. Whitney [see Librarian's Report, Journal vol. 27, p, 468-0). Miss 
‘Whitney did not only herself spend a part of each day at the Library 
Dut also obtained the assistance of a number of ladies, and colleoted a 
‘small sum of money to hire additional help. 


IIL, The work that remains tobe done to bring the eatatoguing of the 
Society's Library up to date. Bstimated Cost 

4. Binding, Tt is estimated that about one-half of the unbound books 
{n the Library have now been bound: ‘The expense xo far has been 
about $870, ‘There remain thon a little less than one-half of unbound 
‘volumes, It is estimated that the cost of binding these will be $30, 

‘Note 1: It is impossible to keep books and periodicals in proper order 
and condition without binding them. It is equally impossible to let 
them go out of the Library unless they are bound, Consequently the 
usefulness of our Library is impaired in proportion to the number of 
‘unbound volumes, especially ax most of our members cannot consult 
the books in Now Haven, + 

‘Noto 2: It should be borne in mind that about two-thirds of last yen 
‘expense forbinding was defrayed by money derived from an oxtraordin- 
‘ary and special sale of our Journal, ‘The market for such a sale is now 
exhausted and a similar income cannot be looked forward to for tho 
connuing year. 

2. Cataloguing. Apart from new accessions there remain now 
‘uncatalogued about 8800 books. 

(a) Labelling, The proper labelling and stamping of these (assuming 
that 100 books ean be bandled in the course of a working day) will 
occupy 88 days of an assistant at $2, with a total cost of $70. 

(©) Cataloguing proper. ‘Thero are about 250 volumes Jabelled and 
stamped but not yet properly catalogued and with the other 8500 books 
the number of books to be catalogued may be estimated at 780. ‘This 
task should occupy about 190 working days of a cataloguer at $8, with 
A total cost of $570. This caleulation supposes that he will handle 
about 18 titles a day. This figure may seem low, but the difoulty of 
determining the proper details of entries is so great that even with the 
hlp of expert advice the work will be slow. ‘The use of accented type 
in the typewriting of transliterated title is, of itself, a source of con- 
siderable delay. 
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‘The total cost of cataloguing the remaining portion of the Library may 
‘hus be estimated at $90. 

IV. Estimated Cost of administering the Library ‘tjter ét has been 
drought up to date, Estimated Annual Budget of the Library. 

1. Serials. We have about 95-100 serials which increase every year 
volume, Almost all of these come unbound, the majority in 
fascicles, ‘They require (a) binding, (b) accessioning, (c) labelling and 
stumping, (@) acknowledging, and (c) cataloguing. 

(a) Binding. ‘The cost may be estimated at $1 per volume, On the 
basis of 100 accessions this item would amount to $100. 

b, c,d) Accessioning, labelting of bound volumes, stamping and 
‘acknowledging. ‘This may be estimated to comsume about 8 days of an 
assistant at §2, Total expenses $16. 

{e) Cataloguing. Assuming that of the 100 volumes 90 per cent axe 
‘continuations of old series and 10 per cent. are mew (auch as fascicles 
Of the Bibliotheca Indica), involving some search, it is estimated 
that four working days of a cataloguer at $8 will bo required, ‘Total 
cost $12, 

'2. New books, Annual accessions from this source may be roughly 
‘estimated at from 175-200, About 7 per cent, of these axe bound. 
‘The expense involved would be 

(a) Binding 50 vols. at $1 apiece—t80. 

(b) Labelling, 2 days’ work of an assistant at #2—$4. 

(e and dand o) Accessioning, acknowledging, and cataloguing. Batic 
mating 20 titles a day, 10 working days of  cataloguer at $2—$80. 

8, Extimated postage for sending foreign and home acknowledg- 
ments—$10. 

i, Batimated cost of typowsiting the Library correspondence, billing, 
postage—$10. 

5, Library-cards, stationery, oto.—$10. 

6. There should be a regular annual allowance 

(@) for the purchase of odd volumes to complete a vet or series where 
tho volume or volumes lacking are out of print or eannot be obtained 
asa gift. 

(t) for tho purchase of certain necessary bibliographical helps, such 
as Autrecht's Catalogus Catalogorum or Minerva, Something like $50 
should be appropriated for this purpose. 

‘The annual Budget would thus amount to $208. 

The Library thus urgently needs (1) an appropriation of $1000 to be 
expended in cataloguing the remaining portion of the books, and (#) an 
Graual appropriation of $800 (i. about onesiath of what is at present 
appropriated for the Journal). 

"All of which is respectively submitted by your Librarian, 

New Haven, Conn, March 20th, 1907. 

















On motion of Professor Jackson the Society expressed its 
thanks to Miss Margaret D. Whitney and the ladies who helped 
her in preparing a catalogue of the library, and to Mr. Julius 
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Hotchkiss, to Mr. Schwab of the Yale Library, and to Mx, 

Whitney of the Branford library, for aiding in the sume work 
‘The report of the Editors of the Journal, Professors Hopkins 

and Torrey, was presented by Professor Hopkins, as follows: 

‘The twenty-seventh volume of the Journal was issued in two parte 
tho First Half appearing August ist, 1006, and the Second Half March 
12th, 1907, ‘The volume contained 489 pages in all, or 464 pages exclu- 
sive of tho Procoodings, List of Members, utc. 

‘The Baltors wish to call attention once more to the fact of an annual 
deficit of about three hundred dollars, due to the cost of publication of 
tho Journal, So long as the Journal continnes to have its present size, 
this annual deft will be unavoidable, ‘The Editors feel strongly that 
the size of te Journal ought not to be reduced, and that the change 
from two numbers to one number yearly would be unfortunate, Exten- 
sive and careful inquiry has shown that the coxt of printing in New 
Haven ig not greator than it would be elsewhere in America, ‘There is 
‘great need, therefore, that the income of the Society be increased with 
‘out delay by at least tho amount of this deficit. 

‘The members of the Socioty who contribute papers for publication in 
the Journal aro urged to give them as nearly as possible thelr final form 
ofore sending in the manuscript to the editors, The ro-writing of 
articles after they have been put in type has caused great wasto of 
timo and money, nearly every year, as well as a good deal of unneces- 
sary dolay in the appearance of the Journal. 

‘Tho Editor of tho Somitic section of the Journal, who has just com- 
pleted his soventh yoar of service, finds himself obliged to resign his 
office, owing to pressure of other work, and has asked the Directors to 
appoint another in his place. 

‘The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected members of the Society : 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 
Professor Hartwig Deronbourg. Professor T. W. Rhys Davids, 
CORPORATE MEMBERS. 

















Prof. J. Cullen Ayer. Rev, Dr. W. Mf Groton, 
Misa Alioo Mf. Bacon, Rev. Dr. W. J. Hinke, 
Prof. George R. Borry. Miss Lucile Kohn, 

Prof, Julius A. Bewer. Miss B. J. Letson, 

Gorge F. Black, Mr. J, Renwick Metheny, 
Rev, Philip Blane. Prot. Lucius H. Miller. 
Prof. Albert. Clay., Mr. J. B. Sargent. 

Prof. Hughell E, W. Fosbroke, Prof. Charles M. Shepard, 
‘Marquis Antoine Frabasils. Captain ©. C. Smith. 

Mr. Leo Brachtonberg. Mrs. Sara Yorke Stovenson. 
Prof. J. B. Gam Prof. George Sverdrup. 
Rev, Blihu Grant, Prof. William C. Thayer. 


Mrs, Louis H. Gray. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDY 
OF RELIGIONS. 


‘Mr, M. A. Lane, Prof, Patterson DuBois 


‘The committee appointed at New Haven to nominate officers 
(Messrs. Moore, Jackson, and Jastrow: see Journal, vol. 27, p- 
413) reported through Protos ‘Jackson as follows: 

fhe committee, having received the resignation of Professor 
‘Toy from the presidency, nominate as his successor one of the 
Vico-Prosidents, Professor Lanman, whose long services to the 
Society render this recognition peculiarly appropriate and whose 
rank as a scholar makes him a most fitting candidate. In 
regard to the Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian, the Com- 
mittee sco no reason to make any elanges, and they therefore 
nominate the following officers: 


President Professor Charles Rockwell Lanmman, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Viee-Presidents—Dr, Willian Hayes Ward, of New York ; Professor 
Mauxico Bloomfield, of Baltimore ; Professor Paul Haupt, of Baltimore, 
Corresponding Seoretary—Professor E, Washburn Hopkins, of New 
Haven, Conn. : 
‘Recording Seoretary—Professor George F. Moore, of Cambridge, Mas. 
‘Secretary of the Seation for Ratigions—Protessor Morris Jastrow, Jt. 
of Philadelphia, 
‘Treasurer—Protessor Frederick Wells Williams, of New Haven, Conn. 
Librarian—Proteasor Hanns Oertel, of New Haven, Conn. 
Directors—Tho officers above named ; and President Danicl Coit Gil- 
‘man, of Washington; Professor Crawford Howell Toy, of Cambridge, 
Mass.; Professor Robert F. Harper, of Chicago; Profewors Richard 
Gottheil and A. V. W, Jackson, of New York ; Professor Henry Hy vernat, 
cof Washington ; Professor Charles C. Torrey, of New Haven. 

















‘The officers thus nominated were unanimously elected, 

Professor Hopkins reported from the Directors that they had 
ordered power of attorney to be given to E, Washburn Hopkins 
to act for the Treasurer, Professor F, W. Williams, during the 
absence of Professor Williams from the country. Professor 
Fewett, Dr, Gray, and Professor Barton were appointed by the 
Chair & committee to nominate officers at the first session of the 
next annual meeting. 

"At quarter past twelve Professor Toy delivered his address 
entiticd "A Roview of Work in the Oriental Languages during 
the Past Year.” 








‘At one o'clock the Society took a recess till half past'two. 

“At two forty-five the Society met for its second session and 
proceeded to the reading of papers, Professor Lanman being in 
the chair, ‘The following communications were presented: 
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Professor Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, Methods of investi- 
gating the origin of the Cuneiform Syllabary.—Remarks were 
made by Professor Jastrow. 

Professor Bloomiicld, of Johns Hopkins University, On 
repeated verse lines and stanzay in the Rig Veda [read in 
abstract]. 

Rov Ais, Chandler, of Madura, India, Nayaka Kingtoms in 
South India.—Remarks were made by Professor Laman, 

‘Mr, Aaron Ember, of John Hopkins University, Word-forma- 
1 loan-words in Modern Hebrew. 

Dr. Foote, of Johns Hopkins University, Note on Amos i, 

Dr. L, H. Gray, of New York, On certain Persian and 
Armenian month-names as influenced by the Avestan, 

Professor Hanpt, of Johns Hopkins University, Xenophon’s 
account of the full of Nineveh. 
rofesor. Hopkin of Yale University, ‘The 

Tndia.—Remarks were made by Rey. Mr. 
Professors Mueller, Lanman, and ‘Toy. 

Professor Jackuon, of Columbia University, Some notes on 
the history of India. 

Professor Lanman, of Harvard University, Palicisims in the 
Sanskrit of the Tantra-ikhyayikam.—Remarks were made by 
Professor Hopkins and Mr, Michelson, 

At five o'clock the Society adjourned, to mect on Friday at 
ten o'clock, 





























‘The Society met on Friday morning at ten o'clock with Pro- 
fessor Lanman in the chair, ‘The following communication 
wore presented: 

Mr, Michelson of Ridgefield, Conn, Notes on the inseriptions 
of Asoka.—Remarks were mado by’ Professors Lanwan and 
Hopkins, 

Mr. J. H. Moore, of Columbia University, A  motrical 
analysis of the Pali Iti-vattaka, a collection of discourses of 
Buddha.—Remarks wero made ‘by Mr. Michelson and by Pro- 
fessors Lanman and Hopkins. 

Professor Mueller, of Philadelphia, Observations on the letter 
hath in Northern Semitic, 

‘Mr. Ogden of Columbia University, Some examples of 
Siyana’s treatment of the Vedic subjunctive.—Remarks were 
made by Professors Bloomfield, Haupt, Hopkins, Gottheil, and 
Mr. Michelson, 

Professor Johnston, of Johns Hopkins University, Notes on 
nubattu and Wiltu.—Remarks were made by Professors Jastrow 
and Bloomfield. 

Mr. Oliphant, of Johns Hopkins University, A study of the 
Vedic dual; the dual of bodily parts. 

Professor Prince, of Columibia University, [two papers read 
in abstract] A Sumerian hymn to Nergal,’and The English 
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Rommany jargon of the American roads.—Remarks were made 
by Professor Jastrow, Dr, Ward, and Professors Lanman, 
Bloomfield, and Hopkins, 

‘Dr. Gray, of New York, On the Madras text of Subandhu’s 
‘Vasavadattd,—Remarks were made by Professor Hopkins. 

‘Professor Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, [two papers 
read in abstract] ‘The cuneiform name of the eachalot, and ‘The 
etymology of cabinet, 

‘Professor Jackson, of Columbia University, [read in abstract] 
Morv, the ancient Zoroastrian city in Purkistan, 

Profesor Johnston, of Johns Hopkins University, Some new 
cuneiform letters. 

‘At one o'clock the Society took a recess till half past two. 








“At half past two the Society met for a short business session 
before resuming the reading of papers. 

"The Corresponding Secretary reported for the Directors that 
the next annual meeting would be held in Cambridge, Mass., 
doginning on April 23d, 1908. A committes of arrangements 
was appointed, consisting of Professors Lanman, Lyon, and 
Hopkins. 

‘Phe Directors further reported that they had appointed Pro- 
fessors E, Washburn Hopkins and Professor Lewis B. Paton 
Editors of the Journal for the ensuing year, Professors Torrey 
and Mr. Anson Pholps Stokes, Jr., were appointed auditors for 
the year 107-1908, 

“The following resolution wax unanimously adopted: 

‘Phe American Oriental Society desires to express sincere 
‘thanks to the American Philosophical Society for the use of its 
rooms; to the Oriental Club and Historical Society of Philadel. 

hia for their generous hospitality, to the University Club of 
Philadelphin for courtesies extended to the Society; and to the 
Committee of Arrangements for their efficient services. 

"AL two forty-five the reading of papers was resumed with 
Professor Toy in the chai 

‘The following communications wore presentod: 

Miss Margaretta Morris, of Philadelphia, Magic and morale 
in Borneo,—Remarks were made by Professors Jastrow, Hop- 
kins, and Toy. 

‘Professor Clay, of the University of Pennsylvania, The 
‘Aramaic endorsements on the business documents of Murisha 
‘Sons.—Remarks were made by Professor Toy. 

‘Professor Jastrow, of the University of Pennsylvania, The 
liver in Babylonian divination. 

‘Mr. Metheny, of Philadelphia, Road-notes in Cilicia and 
Northern Syria, Remarks were made by Dr, Ward. 

Rev. Mr. Chandler, of Madura, India, The Jesuit Mission in 
‘Madura in the seventeenth century. 
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Dr. Foote, of the Johns Hopkins University, Visiting sins 
upon the innocent.—Remarks were made by Professor Toy. 

‘Professor Lanman, of Harvard University, Buddhaghosa and 
his treatise on Buddhism entitled ‘The Way of Parity. 

Professor Montgomery, of the Protestant Episeopal Divin 
School, An Aramaic inscription from Gumey, Cilicia,—Rems 
were made by Professor Jastrow. 

‘Mr, Welden, of the University of Penmaylvania, A Note to 
Rig, Vets, 10. 197, Remarks were made by Professor 
Hopkins. 

‘At five o'clock the Society adjourned, to met in Cambridge, 
‘Mass., April 23d, 1908, 














‘Pho following communications were read by title: 

Professor Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, ‘The text and inter- 
pretation of Ecclesiastes 6 

Dr. Blake, of Johns Hopkins University, (a) A bibliography: 
of the Philippine languages; (?) Contributions to comparative 
Philippine grammar, Th ‘The numerals; (o) Connective part 
losin the Philippine languages; (:d) Notes on Hebrew phonology. 

‘Professor Gottheil, of Columbia. University, Tagan ibn Thra- 
him ibn Zalak and his ‘Pwrikh Migr wa-Fad’ailiha, 

Professor, Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, ‘The name 
Istar. 

‘Professor Hopkins, of Yale University, Aspects of the Vedio 
Dative. . 

‘Mr, Michelson, of Ridgefield, Gonn., Preliminary report on 
tho linguistio study of the Vayu Purina, 

Professor Mills, of Oxford, The Ahund Vairya and the Logos, 

Professor Mueller, of Philadelphia, The last years of the Per~ 
sian rule in Bgypt. 

Mr, Oliphant, of John opkine University, Was thore a lst 
myth—Indra and the Ants? 

‘Mr. Quackenbos, of Columbia University, Classical allusions 
to the pearl and pearl-fisheries of Persia and Ind 

Dr. Yohannan, of Columbia University, Persian Notes. 
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REQUEST. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
or tue 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 





‘With Amendments of Aprl, 187, 





CONSTITUTION. 


Anerroux I. ‘This Soctety shall be called the Aacenroax Onneivrat, Sootery, 

Ancioix II. ‘The objects contemplated by this Society shall be:— 

1, The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement: of researches of any sort by 
which the knowledge of the Bast may be promoted, 

2, The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

8. Tho publication of memoirs, translations, vooabularies, and other 
communteations, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the before-mentioned objects. 

4, Tho collection of a Library and eabinet. 

Arrrot II. ‘The members of this Society shall be distinguished as 
corporate and honorary. 

Avrract: IV, All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
t some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
smber of either class without receiving the votes of aa many as 
‘threofourths of all the members prosont at the meeting. 

Anrrote V. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
threo Vieo Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, 
Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, « 
‘Treasurer, w Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected 
by ballot, at the annual meeting. 

Anrroc: VI. ‘The President and Vice Presidents shall perform th 
customary duties of such officers, and shall be ex-officio members of the 
Board of Directo 

Anmiote VIL The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be 
eeoffioio members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their 
respective duties under the superintendence’of said Board. 

‘Anrtote VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regu- 
Inte the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend ite publications, 
to carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to 
exercise a general supervision over its affairs, Five Directors at any 
regular meeting shall be a quorum for doing business. 

Anrrove IX. An Annual mooting of the Society shall be held durin 
Bester week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be hela in Massachusetts at least once in thr 
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years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, 
‘may also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall 
Astermine. 

‘AntioLe X, ‘There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
‘the historical study of religions, to which section others than members of 
the American Oriental Society may be elected in the same manner as is 
ppresoribed in Article IV. 

Anzio XI. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at, an 
annual meeting. 





BY-LAWS, 


I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct: the correspondence of 
‘the Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the 
purpose, a copy of his letters; and he shall notify the meetings in such 
manner a the President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 
TL, The Recording Seoretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of 
the Society in a book provided for the purpo 
TL a, ‘The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society 
‘and his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the 
erintendence of the Board of Directors, At ench annual meeting he 
shall report the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts 
‘and payments'of the previous year. 

TLL, 2, After December 31, 1896, the flscal year of the Society shall 
‘correspond with the calendar year. 

TIL e, At each annual business meoting in Baster week, the President 
‘shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men residing 
in or near the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the Treasurer's 
‘acgounta and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society's prop: 
‘erty, and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. 
‘The Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New 
Year's day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If there 
findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by @ 
certificate to that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer's book, 
and published in the Proceedings. 

TV. Tho Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
‘each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his 
‘ution by such rules as the Directors shall preser 

‘Ve All papers read before the Society, and all mantscripts deposited 
by authors for publication, ot for other purposes, shall be at the disposal 

| of the Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the 
Raitors.at the time of presentation. 

‘VL Bach corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Sockety 
‘an annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of 
seventy-five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 
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‘VIL. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of 
all the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and 
shall also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously pub- 
lished, so far as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling 
price. 

‘VIII, Candidates for membership who have been elected by the 
Society shall qualify as members by payment of the first annual assess- 
ment within one month from the time when notice of such election is 
‘mailed to them, A failure so to qualify shall be construed a8 a refusal 
to become a member. If any corporate member shall for two years fail 
to pay his assessments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, 
bbe dropped from the list of members of the Society, 

IX, Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions 
shall pay into the treasury of the Soctety an annual assessment of two 
dollars; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which 
{all within the soope of the Section. 

‘X, Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three 
to adjourn. 





SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS. 
Vou me Lummans. 

1, The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of 
the Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for # similar purpose; further, to such persons 
‘as aball reeeive tho permiasion of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
‘Assistant Librarian of Yale College. 

2 Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon 
the following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the 
Librarian, pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may 
‘suffer from their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment ‘to be 
determined by the Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of 
‘a Vico President; and he shall return them within a time not exceeding 
three months from that of their reception, unless by special agreement 
with the Librarian this term shall be extended. 

3, Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the 
Aiscretion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society's books, 
‘upon depositing with the Librarian a suflcient seourity that they shall 
be duly returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully com- 
pensated, 
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‘Whitney's Thittitiya-Pritighya (vol. bx.). 
“Avery's Satiskrit Verb-Infleetion (from vol. x:) 
‘Whitnoy’s Index Verborum to the Atharva-Veda (vol xit, 
‘The same (vol. x.) on large paper 
‘Hopkins’s Position of the Ruling Caste (from vol. xiti, 
‘ertel's Jaiminsya-Upanigad-Brihmapa (from vol. xvi.) 
“Arnold's Historical Vedic Grammar (from vol. xvit. 
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‘Tho Whitney Memorial Volume (vol. xix., first half) 
For any of the aboye, address tho Librarian of the Society, Professor 
Hanns Osrtel, New Haven, Connecticut. Members can have the series 
At hale price.” ‘To public libraries or those of educational 
Vol. 1, No.1 and Vols. Il. to V. will be given free, and 
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0 CONTRIBUTORS. 


Fifty copies of each article published in this Journal will be 
forwarded to the author. A larger number will be furnished at 
cost 

“Arabic, Persian, Syriac, (Jacobite and Nestorian), Armenian, 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Sanskrit, Tamil, Ohinese, and Japanese fonts 
of types are provided for the printing of the Journal, and others 
will be prooured from time to time, as they are needed, 





GRNERAL NOTIOKS. 


1. Members are requested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Prof. Frederick Wells Williams, 
135 Whitney avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

9. Ibis urgently requested that gifts and exchanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows: ‘The 
Library of the American Oriental Society, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut, U. 8. Amer 

3, For information regarding the sale of the Society's pub- 
ications, seo the next foregoing page. 

4. Communications for the Journal should be sent to Prof. 
‘Washburn Hopkins or Prof, Charles 0, Torrey, New Haven. 

















CONCERNING MESBERSITY, 


It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons—men or 
women—who are in sympathy with the objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work are invited to give it their help. 
‘This help may be rendered by the payment of tho annual assess~ 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientific contributions to its 
Journal, or in all of these ways. Persons desiring to become 
members are requested to apply to the Treasurer, whose address 
is given above, Members receive the Journal free. The 
annual assessment is $5. ‘The fee for Life-Membership is $75. 

Persons interested in the Historical Study of Religion may 
become members of the Section of the Society organized for this 
purpose, ‘The annual assessment is £2; members receive copies 
‘of all publications of the Society which fall within the scope of 
the Section. 
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